


Ron Rico. Wasnt he the matador 
who traded true love for false 
friends in“ Sands of Desire”? 
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CAN YOU 
CHOOSE FROM 
ALL LABELS? 
LP's OR TAPES, 
INCLUDING 
CARTRIDGE, 
CASSETTE AND 
REEL-TO-REEL 
TAPES? 


MUST YOU BUY 
A “MINIMUM” 
NUMBER OF 
RECORDS OR 
TAPES? 

HOW MANY? 


HOW MUCH 
MUST YOU 
SPEND TO 






CAN YOU BUY 
ANY RECORD 
OR TAPE YOU 
WANT ATA 
DISCOUNT? 


DO YOU EVER 
RECEIVE 
UNORDERED 
RECORDS OR 
TAPES? 


HOW LONG 
MUST YOU 
WAIT FOR 
SELECTIONS 
TO ARRIVE? 










RCA Victor 
Record Club 
(as advertised 
in N.Y. Times | (as advertised 

Feb. 16, 1969) 


$43.78 [$39.80 [ysi9.92 
(cal 54.78 WW $49.80 [$23.92 
OBLIGATION? $54. $ $23. 
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AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS”—ONLY BENEFITS! 


This is the way you want it—the 
only record and tape club with no 
Strings attached! Ordinary rec- 
ord or tape clubs make you | 
choose from just a few labels— | 
usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes 
a year usually at full price—to 
fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly | 
card—they send you a record or 
tape you don't want and a bill 
for $4.98, $5.98 or $6.95! In ef- 
fect, you may be charged almost double for 
your records and tapes. 
But Record Club of America 
Ends All That! 

We're the largest and only all label record 
and tape club in the world. Choose any LP 
or tape, including cartridges and cassettes 

on any label including néw releases 
No exceptions! Take as many, or few, or no 
selections at all if you so decide. Discounts 
are GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% 
OFF! You never pay full-price! You get best 
sellers for as low as 99¢, plus a small han 
dling and mailing charge. 

How Can We Break All Record 
and Tape Club Rules! 

We are the only major record and tape club 
NOT OWNED ...NOT CONTROLLED... 
NOT SUBSIDIZED by any record or tape 
manufacturer anywhere. Therefore, we are 
never obliged by company policy to push 
any one label, or honor the list price of any 
manufacturer. Nor are we prevented by dis 
tribution commitments, as are other major 
record or tape clubs, from offering the very 
newest records and tapes. 
Join Record Club of America now and take 
advantage of this special INTRODUCTORY 
HALF PRICE membership offer. Mail cou- 











pon with check or money order 
—NOT for regular $5.00 fee—but 
only HALF THAT PRICE... 
just $2.50. You SAVE $2.50 
This entitles you to LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP — and you never 
pay another club fee. 


Look What You Get 
Lifetime Membership Card — 
guarantees you brand new LP's 
and tapes at discounts up to 79% 

|... Never less than 4 off 

Free Giant Master Catalog — lists available 
LP's of all labels! Over 15,000 listings! Also, 
FREE Master Catalog of Tapes sent on 
request. 

Dise Guide—The Club’s FREE Magazine, 
and special Club sales announcements which 
bring you news of just-issued new releases 
and extra discount specials. 

Guaranteed Same-Day Service 
Record Club of America’s own computer 
system ships order same day received! Every 
record brand new, fully guaranteed. 

Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren’t absolutely delighted with our 
discounts (up to 79%)—return items within 
10 days and membership fee will be re- 
funded AT ONCE! Join over one million 
budget wise record and tape collectors now. 
Mail coupon to: Record Club of America 
Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405 


Your $2.50 membership fee entities you to 
buy or offer gift memberships to friends, 
relatives, neighbors for only $1.00 each 


with full privileges. You can split the 
total between you—the more gift members 
you get—the more you save! 
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RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 


Choose any LP or tape 
on any label! No excep- 
tions! Over 300 differ- 
YES! ent manufacturers 
. pcareigg | Capitol, Co- 
CA Victor, An- 

gel, London, etc. 


No obligations! 
yearly quota! Take as 


NONE! many. as few, or noth 


ing at all if you so de 


You don't have to spend 
ZERO a penny—because you're 

not “legally obligated” 
even a single 
record or tape! 


Your discount up to 
79% OFF. Guaranteed 
+ never less than a third! 
No exceptions! 


There are no cards 
which you must return. 

NEVER! Only the records and 
+ tapes you want are sent 

and only when you ask 
us to send them 


NO LONG Your order 


same day received. No 


WAITS! shipping on cycle 


processed 





ANNOUNCING... 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
HALF-PRICE MEMBERSHIP 


ONLY $2.50 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 








































LP DISCOUNTS To 7 9% —PRICES AS 
owas 996 per recorD! 


Typical all-label “Extra Discount” sale 


BUDGET SERIES AT % PRICE. $ .99 
Frank Sinatra + Petula Clark * Glen Campbell 
Nat Cole * Dean Martin * Dave Brubeck 

Jack Jones « John Gary and others... 


BUDGET SERIES AT 2 PRICE... $1.25 
Woodie Guthrie * Oistrakh « Richter * Callas 
Rod McKuen « Tebaldi * Steinberg « Krips 
Peter Seeger * Munch * Casals and others... 


BEST SELLERS AT ¥% PRICE $2.49 


Herb Alpert + Simon & Garfunkel « Ramsey Lewis 
Belafonte * Supremes * Mamas & Papas 

The Cream * Eddie Arnojd * Monkees and others... 

plus... from 50% to as high os 79% discount on 

famous labels; RCA Victor, Capitol, Columbia, Decco, 

Liberty, Motown, Elektra, Vanguard, ond others 


TAPE DIScoUNTS— 33 /3% —ALL LABELS 
Cartridges, Cassettes and Reel-to-Reel 


* Choose any LP or tape 
on any label! No excep- 
tions! Cartridges and 
cassetes included! 

%* No “quotas” to buy. 
Take 0 records or tapes 
or 100! 

% Save! Discounts up to 
79%! Prices as low as exciting new records and 
99¢ per LP! tapes! 


World's largest Master Catalog of 
FREE! available LP’s to choose from when 
you join Record Club of America 


i Lists over 15,000 available LP's on all labels! Clas- 

sical—Popular—Jazz—Folk—Broadway & Hollywood 

i sound tracks—Spoken Word—Rock and Roll—Comedy 

} Rhythm & Blues—Country and Western—Dancing— 
Listening—Mood! No Exceptions! 

Master Tape Catalog of available car- 

j tridge, cassette and reel-to-reel tapes 

sent on request at no extra member- 
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*& Every record and tape 
brand new, first quality, 
factory fresh—and guar- 
anteed fully returnable! 


* All orders shipped 
same day received—no 
long waits! 


%* No “hold back" on 


| 


ship fee. 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405 
Yes—Rush me lifetime Membership Card, Free Giant Master 
Catalog(s) (check box below) and Disc Guide at this limited 
Special Introductory Half Price membership offer. | enclose 
NOT the regular $5.00 membership fee—but only $2.50. 
(Never another club fee for the rest of my life.) This entitles 
me to buy any LP’s and Tapes at discounts up to 79% plus a 
small mailing and handling charge. | am not obligated to buy 
any records of tapes—no yearly quota. If not completely de- 
lighted | may return items above within 10 days for imme- 
diate refund of membership fee 


( Send Master LP Catalog Send Master Tape Catalog 


Also send__t___tmtmmtGift Membership(s) at $1.00 each to the 
names on attached sheet. Indicate master catalogs required 


| enclose Total of $_tmmm__covering one $2.50 Lifetime 
Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $1.00 each 


Print Name 





Address 
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Tests proved it. 





Polyester-Fiberglass Construction. For extra safety. 


Our new Atlas Plycron We put fiberglass belts The combination of 


2 plus 2* belted bias tire v 
tested against complete se 


vas ona rugged Vicron polyester _ fiberglass belts and blended 
ts cord body.This unique “‘tread- chlorobutyl liner provides 


of two-ply tires from saver” construction helps increased resistance to cuts 
production for most 1969 reduce scuff and squirm. One and punctures. 

cars. Results showed that reason the tread lasts twice See your Atlas dealer 
you'll get twice the mileage as long—gives you 100% soon. And get equipped for 
with this new Atlas tire that more mileage. 100% more mileage. 


has tomorrow’s lower, wider 


look. 


Trademarks “Atlas,” “Plycron,” “Vicron,” Reg 
*Trademark © 1969 Atlas Supply Co. 


ATLAS 
PLYCRON 


plus? 


Atlas Tires « Batteries - Accessories 
Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations. 
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Text from ‘'The Log of the Cutty Sark’ reprinted with 
jf Brown, Son & Ferguson, Ltd., Publishers. 







permission 0; 
FSS Be at 


UTTY’S Log recards victory after vic- 
tory. Of all the magnificent ships of 
the clipper fleet, she alone earned the 
right to be called Number One. The best. 
That proud tradition is carried 
on by the Scotch that took her name. 
Cutty Sark is America’s best-selling 
Scotch. The reason: Cutty's consist- 
ently distinguished taste. The taste 
to be savored. The taste of exceptional 
Scotch, 
Cutty Sark. Number One. The best. 


America's 
No. 1 
selling 


Scotch 


OISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND ~ BLENDED 86 PROOF 
THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS * NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, July 16 

APOLLO 11 (ABC, CBS, NBC). Hugh 
Downs and David Brinkley will start off 
NBC’s coverage from Cape Kennedy at 6 
a.m.,* with ABC's Frank Reynolds and 
Jules Bergman joining in at 7 and CBS, 
with Walter Cronkite and Wally Schirra, 
at 8. The networks will be going all out 
in presenting the zenith event of the 
space program, and plan to spend two 
days in continuous coverage (Sunday, July 
20-Monday, July 21), when the descent to 
the moon's surface is scheduled. A cam- 
era in the lunar module will transmit, 
live, man’s first step on the moon, and As- 
tronauts Aldrin and Armstrong as they col- 
lect rock samples. Later, the timetable 
calls for progress reports on re-entry and 
splashdown in the Pacific. A final sum- 
mation of the nine-day journey will be 
broadcast on each of the three networks 
on Thursday, July 24, in prime time. 

DARWIN (NET, 9-10 p.m.). One hundred 
and thirty-four years after the Beagle's 
original voyage to the Galapagos Islands, 
a Canadian Broadcasting Corp. crew fol- 
lows Evolutionist Charles Darwin's route 
and discovers many of the same flora and 
fauna he found in this “living laboratory 
of evolution.” Repeat. 


Thursday, July 17 

ANIMAL WORLD (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). Beasts 
of the Week are beautiful killer cats, pho- 
tographed in their natural surroundings. 

DEAN WARTIN PRESENTS THE GOLDDIGGERS 
(NBC, “10 11 p.m.). Lou Rawls, hero of 
rhythm-and-blues fars, is joined by Gail 
Martin (Dino's daughter) and Paul Lynde 
for another ‘ummer with the singing, danc- 
ing Golddiggers. Premiére. 


Saturday, July 19 

A.A.U. TRACK AND FIELD MEET (CBS, 4:30- 
6 p.m.). The U.S., U.S.S.R. and British 
Commonwealth compete at the Los An- 
geles Coliseum. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). The Trenton “200” Indianapolis car 
race. 

MISS UNIVERSE BEAUTY PAGEANT (CBS, 10- 
11:30 p.m.). Monique Van Vooren, Earl 
Wilson and nine other students of form 
will choose this year’s winner. 


Sunday, July 20 
SOUNDS OF SUMMER (NET, 8-10 p.m.). Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducts the Boston Pops in 
a George Gershwin concert, including An 
American in Paris, Concerto in F for 
Piano and Orchestra (with Pianist’ Earl 
Wild) and selections from Porgy and Bess. 


Monday, July 21 
NET JOURNAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.) “A 
Plague on Your Children” explores man’s 
limitless ability to devise his own de- 
struction—this time, through chemical and 
biological warfare. Repeat. 


Tuesday, July 22 
1969 ALL-STAR BASEBALL GAME (NBC, 7: 30 
p.m. to conclusion). A centennial salute 
to the national sport from Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Stadium in Washington, with pre- 
game cheers offered by Curt Gowdy, Tony 
Kubek and Mickey Mantle. 


® All times E.D.T. 


THEATER 


For those who like thought-provoking 
theater, summer stages offer a few pro- 
ductions to counterpoint the staple fare 
of sugar-coated musical comedies: 

HUNGER AND THIRST is a new play by Eu- 
gene lonesco in its U.S. premiére at the 
Berkshire Theater Festival, Stockbridge, 
Mass. (July 16-26). A complex work in 
three episodes that traces a man’s life- 
long search for joy and truth, it is also a 
spectacular that includes music by Rich- 
ard Peaslee (Marat/Sade), elements of cho- 
reography by Julie Arenal (Hair), mon- 
umental sets by William Pitkin and a 
cast of 35, including James Patterson, 
Ruth Ford, William Prince and Virginia 
Kiser. Ionesco is in residence to give Di- 
rector Arthur Storch the benefit of his 
own interpretation. 

OTHELLO, Shakespeare’s valiant Moor, is 
played by Errol Hill and directed by Rod 
Alexander, and THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE 
SUN, Peter Shaffer's drama about the con- 
frontation of an aging, existentialist Pi- 
zarro and the proud Peruvian Incas stars 
Rod Alexander and is directed by Errol 
Hill. The switch indicates the balanced na- 
ture of the Dartmouth Summer Repertory 
Theater Company, which is staging the 
two plays in Hanover, N.H., between July 
17 and Aug. 30. 

MOTHER COURAGE, Bertolt Brecht's trea- 
tise portraying common man as war's 
much-buffeted victim, will be modernized 
for its presentation in the bucolic setting 
of Castleton College, Castleton, Vt. July 
15-26). George Tabori directs a cast that in- 
cludes Wife Viveca Lindfors as Mother, 
Sam Schacht, Rudy Bond, Julie Garfield 
and Pat Suzuki as the whore, Yvette. 

JOE EGG is a comedy built around the un- 
likely subject of a spastic child who, as the 
focus of her parents’ attention, holds their 
marriage together. Peter Nichols’ play is 
performed by the new Madison Civic Rep- 
ertory, Madison, Wis., on several dates be- 
tween July 23 and Aug. 16. 

THE HOMECOMING, Harold Pinter's study 
of a family’s control and betrayal of each 
other, represents the Minnesota Theater 
Company's first foray into the bleak world 
of the British playwright. Joseph Anthony 
(Mary, Mary) directs, Lee Richardson and 
Robin Gammell star, and the play will be 
performed in repertory through Sept. 20. 

RHINOCEROS, an lonesco parable about 
a man’s isolation, will be performed by A 
Contemporary Theater, Seattle, Wash. 
(uly 22-Aug. 2). Robert Loper will brave 
it out as Bérenger, the man who manages 
to resist conformity, Arne Zaslove will di- 
rect, and film projections will take the 
place of props to provide the scenery. 


CINEMA 


THE WILD BUNCH. The script is only an- 
other chapter in the legend of the West. 
But Sam Peckinpah’s triumphant direction 
places him with the best of the newer gen- 
eration of American film makers and makes 
the film a raucous, extremely violent clas- 
sic of its genre. 

THE FOOL KILLER and THE BOYS OF PAUL 
street. In The Fool Killer, a runaway 
twelve-year-old orphan comes to the be- 
ginning of maturity through a series of pi- 
caresque adventures. The call to action in 
The Boys of Paul Street is a dispute over 
the last vacant lot in town. Both films 
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Sure, we're called a Midget. But, when it comes to sports car handling 
and performance, we're anything but. Each of our features has been 
race-tested and race-proven. Like our high-compression 1275 c.c. 
engine. Our precise rack-and-pinion steering. Our heavy-duty suspension. 
[earrSr) Our self-adjusting front disc brakes. Maybe we're being too fussy. 
But we can’t afford not to be. Our first name, remember, is MG. ® 
AT AUSTIN-MG DEALERS. 


MA For overseas delivery information, write British Leyland Motors Inc., Dept. T-67, Leonia, N.J. 07605 





The unique 


ROBERTS 1725-8L Ill 


The most remarkable 


Stereo Tape Recorder that records 


and plays reel-to-reel and 
“Stereo 8” cartridges. 


If you enjoy music wherever you go, you probably 


own a stereo cartridge player in your car, your 
home or even your boat. And, if your choice 

of music is selective, wouldn't you love to 
create your own stereo cartridges with your 
kind of music? ROBERTS is the only company 
offering combination reel-to-reel and 
eight-track cartridge stereo recorders. 





REEL-TO-REEL: For the 
audiophile.,..enjoy 
ROBERTS’ professional fea- 
tures and versatility with 
this exclusive compatible 
stereo recorder, 


CARTRIDGE: Record your 
own “Stereo 8"' cartridge 
for your car...from reel, 
mike, FM stereo, or LP rec- 
ords, Plays cartridges, too. 





Model 1725-8L Ill less than $360. 


The Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Div. of Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Los Angeles, California 90016 











ACE LOOKOUT 





MONY Man Paul Eley, CLU 
Gary, Indiana 


He’s always on the lookout for ways to 
help people. Ways to provide his clients 
with stronger insurance programs... for 
their families’ protection, their children’s 
education, their own retirement. He does 
it by giving sound, professional advice 
based on experience and expert knowl- 
edge. And he’s on the lookout for bright 
young people he can bring to MONY and 
help start on careers in insurance. No won- 
der MONY is always 

on the lookout for MONY 
more like him. MUTUAL OF NEW VORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


ISSUANCE CHARGE 
STILL ONLY 75¢ PER $100 


WHY PAY MORE? 
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TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound, 


ee 


from TIME Publisher’s Letter 











are tragicomedies that are focused on 
—and for—youth. 

THE FIXER. Alan Bates, Ian Holm and 
Dirk Bogarde perform with passionate con- 
viction in this movie based on Bernard 
Malamud’s novel in which a 20th century 
Job survives the plague of prejudice and 
degradation in Czarist Russia. 

MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN and RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER. Both films deal with hap- 
py obsessions. The first revolves around a 
Canadian youth's fascination with the 
solitude of the Laurentian mountains. The 
second concerns a Londoner's affection 
for an otter. Both are children’s films, 
but adults will also find them charming. 

GOODBYE, COLUMBUS. Director Larry 
Peerce has produced some rare moments 
of social criticism in this film, but he fre- 
quently slips into burlesque. Nevertheless, 
Richard Benjamin and Ali MacGraw are al- 
ways around to save the show with skill- 
ful performances. 

WINNING. In this melodrama of the In- 
dianapolis 500, Joanne Woodward and 
Paul Newman sometimes flash their cel- 
ebrated force and conviction. For the 
most part, the action (like the race) mere- 
ly goes in circles. 

MIDNIGHT COWBOY. A Texas drifter and 
a Bronx loner provide the nucleus of an un- 
usual moving picture about love among 
the loveless. John Schlesinger (Darling) di- 
rects Jon Voight and Dustin Hoffman 
with a restraint that is often missing 
from the script. 

LAUGHTER IN THE DARK. Anna Karina (an 
usherette) is the taunting, haunting ob- 
ject pursued by a wealthy blind Englishman 
(Nicol Williamson). The script was care- 
fully adapted from Nabokov’s exploration 
of jet-black humor. 

pop!. The plight of the poor is told 
with humor and bite in this surprisingly 
successful comedy. Alan Arkin is magnif- 
icent as a Puerto Rican widower with 
three jobs, struggling to get his children 
out of a New York ghetto. 

TRUE GRIT. John Wayne, 62, gallops off 
into his sunset years as Rooster Cogburn, 
a one-eyed federal marshal with an_in- 


| discriminate passion for justice, bullets 


and booze. The rest of the cast are only 
props to support The Duke in his best per- 
formance in a decade. 

PEOPLE MEET AND SWEET MUSIC FILLS THE 
HEART, There is welcome relief in this bi- 
zarre Danish film satirizing all that ex- 
plicit cinematic sexuality. 

THE LOVES OF ISADORA is distinguished 
only by Vanessa Redgrave’s graceful and 
majestic performance. The truncated sce- 
nario is essentially true to events but es- 
sentially false to Isadora, who made them 
happen. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


TIME OUT OF HAND: REVOLUTION AND RE- 
ACTION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, by Robert 
Shaplen. Using flashbacks into history 
and probes into the future, 7 he New York- 
er’s. veteran correspondent in Asia views 
present dangers there with well-measured 
judgment. 

THE YEAR OF THE YOUNG REBELS, by Ste- 
phen Spender. Mingling on the barricades 
with American and European student rad- 
icals, the Old Left poet and veteran of 
Spanish Civil War politics reports hu- 
manely on New Left ideals and spirit. 

SONS OF DARKNESS, SONS OF LIGHT, by 
John A. Williams. In this novel set in 1973, 
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Just-in-case cash. 


Dearly beloved, when her Mr. Wonderful i isc aught short on.cash, ae 
counts on First N 

to fill the bill. They’re Jost like ¢ c wali: Only better. You can pntonse 
them everywhere, buy them everywhere. And if they are lost 

or stolen, we have over 28,000 on-the-spot refund 

points worldwide— thousands more than any other 

check. So ask for them by name at your local 

bank: The Everywhere Check. 

World’s biggest selling bank check. 


First National City Travelers Checks 
(The Every where Check) 








SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 





/ LAWRENCEBURG. IND. - RELAY. MO. 
‘ DISTILLED DRY GIN 
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This week’s perfect ma 


Always keep the gin in the refrigerator. 
The perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 








! faiph 5 cheapie Ocheare 


rtini secret. 


a normally reasonable Negro civil rights 
leader hires a gunman to avenge the death 
of an unarmed black boy shot by a white 
New York City policeman. The result 
evokes the tragedy of a sleepwalking Amer- 
ican society that can only be awakened 
by violence. 

THE KINGDOM AND THE POWER, by Gay Ta- 
lese. A former New York Times staffer 
takes his readers far behind the bylines 
for a gossipy analysis of the workings 
and power struggles within the nation’s 
most influential newspaper. 

CRAZY OVER HORSES, by Sam Toperoff. 
“Horses, horses, horses, crazy over hors- 
es,” the old song goes. Less repetitive but 
equally obsessed, the author has trans- 
formed a lifelong weakness for the ponies 
into an oddly winning novel-memoir. 

WHAT I'M GOING TO DO, | THINK, by 
L. Woiwode. A young couple expecting a 
baby embark on a honeymoon in the Mich- 
igan woods and discover terror in par- 
adise. A remarkable first novel. 

THE ECONOMY OF CITIES, by Jane Jacobs. 
With a love of cities that overshadows 
mere statistics, the author of The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities ex- 
plores the financial aspects of growth and 
decay in urban centers. 

THE RUINED MAP, by Kobo Abé. In this 
psychological whodunit by one of Japan's 
best novelists (The Woman in the Dunes, 
The Face of Another), a detective turns 
a search for a missing husband into a meta- 
physical quest for his own identity. 

ADA, by Vladimir Nabokov. A_ long, 
lyric fairy tale about time, memory and 
the 83-year-long love affair of a half-sis- 
ter and half-brother by the finest living 
writer of English fiction. 

PICTURES OF FIDELMAN, by Bernard Mala- 
mud. Yet another shlemiel, but this one 
is canonized by Malamud’s compassionate 
talent. 

BULLET PARK, by John Cheever. In his 
usual setting of uncomfortably comfort- 
able suburbia, Cheever stages the struggle 
of two men—one mild and monogamous, 
the other tormented and libertine—over 
the fate of a boy. 

THE LONDON NOVELS OF COLIN MacINNES 
| (CITY OF SPADES, ABSOLUTE BEGINNERS, MR. 

LOVE AND JUSTICE). Icy observations and po- 
etic perceptions of the back alleys and sub- 
cultures in that pungent city on the 
Thames. 


FICTION 

The Love Machine, Susann (1 last week) 
Portnoy’s Complaint, Roth (2) 

Ada, Nabokov (3) 

The Godfather, Puzo (4) 
Slaughterhouse-Five, Vonnegut (6) 

. Except for Me and Thee, West (7) 

The Andromeda Strain, Crichton (8) 

. The Goodbye Look, Macdonald 

. The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (5) 
. Bullet Park, Cheever (9) 


NONFICTION 

_ The Peter Principle, Peter and Hull (4) 
. Ernest Hemingway, Baker (2) 
. The Kingdom and the Power, 

Talese (6) 
. Jennie, Martin (1) 
| Between Parent and Teenager, 

Ginott (3) 

The 900 Days, Salisbury (5) 
. An Unfinished Woman, Hellman 
Robert Kennedy: A Memoir, Newfield 
. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (10) 
. The Arms of Krupp, Manchester 


Best Sellers 
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The computer 
cametfa. 


It handles the calculating 
and leaves the creativity to you. 





Whether it’s a record of your once-in-a-lifetime 
trip, pictures of favorite outdoor activities, or 
simply random — but irreplaceable — shots of the 
kids growing up, the computer camera lets you 
make professional-quality pictures without fuss 
or bother. Its real name is the Honeywell Pentax 
Spotmatic, and it’s so good, it’s America’s best- 
selling fine camera. 

Much of the Spotmatic’s success is due to its 
uncannily precise full-format through-the-lens 
exposure control. As coolly functional as a com- 
puter, it assures you properly exposed pictures 
under just about any lighting condition you'll 
ever encounter. Instead of fiddling with dials, 
you're free to concentrate on your picture. And 
that’s what it’s all about, isn’t it? 

Lightweight, compact, and magnificently 
built to give you a lifetime of satisfaction, this 
superb 35mm single-lens reflex costs about $300 


with a fine 50mm f/1.4 lens, depending upon 
accessories; other Honeywell Pentax cameras 
are priced from about $160. See the Spotmatic 
soon at your dealer’s, or mail the coupon for 


free literature. Honeywell 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out Of tine photography. 


Ces Photographic 452 | 
P.O. Box 22083 
Denver, Colorado 80222 


Please send free Honeywell Pentax literature to: 
Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip - _ 





Sherman House announces 
The Lost Weekend 


Here's the way it works. 

You check in on Friday, out on Sunday. And in-between you forget about everything except hav- 
ing fun. 

in case you've forgotten what fun is, it’s the Well of the Sea, the Celtic Cafe, the Dome and the 
Scuttlebutt. And it’s the famed College Inn with Sammy Davis, Jr. or Don Rickles or Ella Fitzgerald 
or Wayne Newton or Shecky Greene or George Kirby or Della Reese or the 5th Dimension or Barry 
Ashton's Folies de Paris. 

It's great food and drink, with rooms and service to match. And it’s unforgettable entertainment. 

It's Sherman House. Where you can lose the weekend and find yourself. 

And we'll drink to that. 


surance Sherman House 
Randolph-Clark-La Salle + Chicago 60601 - (312) FR 2-2100 
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BERMUDA 


700 miles from the rest of the world, yet so close. 


Bermuda is a happy geographical accident. Not one island, but over 150 
islands perched within easy access of the East Coast. They bask in warm 
Atlantic waters off the Carolinas. 

Along the South Shore are stretches of pink-tinted beach and small 
hidden coves, ideal for sunbathing and picnics. An ocean of clear blue 
water invites you to come on In. 

Keep a date with history in 17th Century St. George. Take a boat ride or 
explore Somerset on your motorbike. Even shopping is fun in Bermuda. 

Summer lingers on into fall. The fish keep biting, the water stays warm, 
flowers bloom. Bermudians as always are gracious hosts. 

It’s not too late to take a summer holiday in Bermuda. Ask your 
Iravel Agent or write Bermuda, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 10020. 

» North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60602. 


meee is only one BERMUDA 
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People forget that America was born poor 


If Americans take a lot for granted, it’s only natural. 
We've forgotten how far we've come. 

Think back. With few exceptions, the people who 
came to America were those lacking in wealth, edu- 
cation, or highly developed skills. Many had been 
denied opportunities because of their religious or 
political beliefs. Or simply because they were poor. 

Nothing happened overnight. Generations of 
American people worked themselves to death just 
ekeing out a living in this country. The skills came 
painfully. And, at the expense of luxuries, people 
saved a little of what they earned. It wasn't much. 
But it was enough. 

When Drake struck oil in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
people used their skills and savings and turned the 
flow of oil into a torrent. Oil and gas discoveries spread 
throughout Pennsylvania. Then west to Texas and 
beyond. America had brought in one of its most 


precious resources—the fue/ to ignite our industrial 
revolution. 

It was the development of resources such as oil 
and gas that led to the creation of Republic Steel 
Corporation. Today, Republic tubular products reach 
deep into the earth for oil and gas, pipeline them cross- 
country, help to refine thousands of fuels, lubricants, 
and petrochemicals. 

Serving so many American businesses and indus- 
tries, we can see the importance of oil and gas to the 
prosperity of this nation. Think back. Picture America 
as it was. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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End of a Gimmick? 


Sir: Pessimistic over the sex explosion 
{July 11]? Not me. Perhaps at last people 
will get so accustomed to the sight of 
the human body undraped that they will 
no longer spend their time and money 
just to see it. Soon movies, magazines, 
plays, etc., will have to come up with 
some other gimmick to attain the at- 
tention of the public and the dollar. Who 
knows? Maybe someone will even redis- 
cover the use of thought and talent. 

The end of morality, some say. How 
about the end of a gimmick and the be- 
ginning of art? 

Ropert E, CANNON 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: “Cancer” has long been regarded as 
the dirtiest word in the English language. 
Until the late 1950s, many newspapers 
and magazines carefully avoided using it 
and it was whispered about as a dreaded 
family secret. But banning the word did 
not eliminate the disease or lessen its ef- 
fect. It is possible, however, that our se- 
mantical escapism did actually thwart med- 
ical research into the disease to a high 
degree. 

This same kind of delicacy and shame 
has forced an almost awesomely destruc- 
tive set of sexual attitudes upon us. Whole 
generations of Americans were taught that 
their natural processes were unspeakably 
vulgar and, as everyone from Freud to 
Spock discovered and proved, these re- 
pressions forced all kinds of personal and 
social disorders upon us. Europeans have al- 
ways laughed at us as “those people who 
only make love in the dark.” 

So we divided into three camps: the “nor- 
mals,” who fumbled their way through 
adulthood, clawing at flannel nightgowns 
in the dark; the “abnormals,” who found 
some release from their secret agonies by 
paying incredibly high prices for incredibly 
inept pornographic trash sold under the 
counter by amoral “businessmen”; and the 
pathetically small group of well-adjusted 
human beings who answered their chil- 
dren’s early, innocent questions honestly 
and didn't paddle their behinds every time 
they fondled themselves. 

Despite the efforts of those of us over 
30, the present young generation is learn- 
ing what sex is really all about. The 
naked body and its natural functions are 
being openly displayed and discussed. The 
next generation will be healthier for it, 
and if Freud and all the others were 
right, then perversion and pornogra 
will decline as honesty and Bsr aly ed 
increase. A time will come when all of 
the “shocking” literature, plays and mov- 
ies of this epoch will seem archaic and naive 
—and terribly boring. This is not “liber- 
ation” at all. It is the development of a 
true normalcy. A development long over- 
due in this country. 

JOHN A. KEEL 
Manhattan 


Sir: Your cover story was interesting but 
inconclusive. You failed to point out the 
chief casualties of the current smut cycle: 
style, class and grace, which continue to 
be indispensable qualities of enduring art. 
Today’s vendors of sexual kitsch have 
kept the dirty bath water (in some cases lit- 
erally) and thrown out the baby, and 
with it their chances of eventual survival. 
Boredom will rescue us from their brand 
of entertainment. 
FreD Saipy 

Douglaston, N.Y. 
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Sir: I expect that soon you will be pub- 
lishing smoke-room stories; but if and 
when you do, please check with me. I be- 
lieve there are only 18 basic ones—so 
don’t overdo it. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 
Wayne, Pa. 


Sir: Some time ago I thought it would 
be interesting to know if historians would 
refer to this decade as the “sicksties” or 
the “sexties.” 

Now I know. It will certainly be the 


“sick sexties.” 
C. M. WILLIAMS 
Jacksonville ‘ 


The Real Causa 


Sir: I congratulate you on your excellent 
article on /a causa [July 4). As volunteer 
workers in La Joya of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, Texas, my wife and I discovered a 
very simple and beautiful people. It hurt 
to see them work so hard and receive 
and have so little. It hurt to see the ig- 
norant prejudice against which they must 
struggle and the very poor living con- 
ditions of so many. As a nurse, my wife 
saw health problems we believed no long- 
er existed in the U.S. 

I think that we should realize that 
Cesar Chavez's boycott is not against 
grapes. It is a boycott against hate, pov- 
erty and fear. This is the real causa. 

TiM SCHROEDER 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Sir: You say in your cover article, “Un- 
like the blacks, who were brought to the 
U.S. involuntarily, the Chicanos have 
flocked to the U.S. . .” It seems to me 
you are rather ignoring a shameful ep- 
isode in Mexican-American relations— 
namely, the Mexican War. 

The war and the resulting treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo not only deprived Mexico 
of over 40% of its land but also made 
many thousands of Mexicans involuntarily 
Americans overnight. In many areas of 
the Southwest, the Mexican American may 
date his family’s residency over a cen- 
tury, if not longer. 

Lee OLIN 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Sir: Your story on Chavez makes a strong 
case for his sincerity but not for his in- 
telligence. He opposes birth control for 
his people because “smaller families would 
diminish the numerical rai of the poor.” 
The more poor people the better? 
ROBERT S. GREENBERG 

N. Hollywood 





Sir: The heat of the San Joaquin Valley 
during grape-picking time must surely ri- 
val hell in its intensity. I lasted less than 
one day picking, or more accurately “cut- 
ting” grapes; and I can testify that pick- 
ing cotton is fun compared to that. 

However, did you give a fair picture of 
the grower in your article? I think not. 
When I went to pick up my pay, I found 
the grower’s house to be a shack; and his 
wife, shabbily attired, could scarcely speak 
English, From what I've seen of other 
farm owners, this most likely may be the 
rule rather than the exception. 

The great difference between the two 
is that the picker will subsist on welfare 
the rest of the year, the grower will not. 

Jo ANN Moore 
Orange Cove, Calif. 


Sir: When I say that some of my best 
friends are “Chicanos” I include my den- 
tist, my accountant, numerous attorney 
buddies, a fair number of local politicians, 
a couple of really good auto mechanics, a 
lady who runs an outstanding Mexican res- 
taurant in Los Angeles, the former sheriff 
of Los Angeles county, five judges, nu- 
merous cops and my mother-in-law. 

The wal aserk is the extent to which 
Americans of Latin descent are in the main- 
stream of Western life. Come out and see 
for yourself. 

RON SWEARINGER 
Hollywood 


Backward into Peace 


Sir: Thank you for your Essay on the 
frightful potential of chemical-biological 
weaponry [June 27] and the curious twists 
of logic used to justify its proliferation. 
Technology in all fields races toward the 
day when man, wishing to zap his fellow 
man, can choose from an infinite arsenal 
of macabre techniques. While we are wait- 
ing for a weapons scientist somewhere 
out there to stumble upon a peaceful use 
for his gases and bacteria we can take 
heart in the words of Ogden Nash: 


When geniuses in every nation 
Hasten us toward obliteration 
Perhaps it'll take the dolts and geese 
To drag us backward into peace. 


MicHaet DuBois 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Voyage of Expediency 


Sir: Your note pertaining to Russia and 
the American Civil War states, “The Rus- 
sians actually dispatched warships to the 
U.S. to demonstrate their <5" (July 
4). This was not the case. ¢ Russian 
fleet had been ordered to sca as a pre- 
caution against easy destruction in the Bal- 
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tic Sea in case of war. Russian treatment 
of the Polish people in rebellion had led 
to representations by the French and Brit- 
ish governments. This caused concern in 
Russia that war might result. Of course, 
when the fleets arrived in New York and 
San Francisco, the Russians were glad to 
be hailed as supporters of the Union 
cause and did nothing to dispel the mis- 
understanding. This view prevailed until 
F. A. Golder, working in the Russian ar- 
chives, located the Russian plans. His ar- 
ticle “The Russian Fleet and the Civil 
War” was published in the American His- 
torical Review in July 1915. 
GeoRGE F. EMERY 





Gettysburg, Pa. 


Eau de Cologne 


Sir: Writer Samuel Coleridge seems to 
have been wondering about the polluted 
Rhine [July 4] in 1807 when he wrote 
In Kéln, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fang'd with murderous 
stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous 
wenches; 
1 counted two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks! 
Ye Nymphs that reign o’er sewers and 
sinks, 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash your city of Cologne; 
But tell me, Nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 


RICHARD OHRN 
Indianapolis 


No Contest 


Sir: Your commendable “peaceful revolu- 
tionary” from Brown, Ira Magaziner [July 
4], may have some difficulty if he plans to 
“joust with the authorities at Oxford's Bal- 
liol College.” He had better be prepared for 
a group of dons whose social, economic and 
academic perspectives easily match the 
boldness of his own ideas. The doctoral pro 
gram Magaziner will follow, supposedly so 
traditional, can be a study of almost any- 
thing, so long as he finds a supervisor who 
takes him seriously. He may discover that 
there is no shock value at all in a “sweeping 
cross-disciplinary plan of his own design.” 
Unfortunately or fortunately for him, Ox- 
ford has an amazing ability to absorb the 
most outspoken of the outspoken. Balliol 
especially has an insidious way of inculcat 
ing the quality that is for Magaziner's (and 
my) generation the least understood and 
least valued of virtues— humility. 

BRIAN PaTRICK MCGUIRE 

Graduate Student 

Balliol College 
Oxford, England 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


LTHOUGH the basic structure 
of TIME has never changed, there 
is great flexibility within the format. 
Over the years we have added many 
departments and dropped others as 
their time passed. Stories range from 
20-line shorts to two-page essays, as 
well as the weekly five- or six-page 
cover articles. Occasionally, an event 
is Of such extraordinary importance 
that it demands special treatment. 
This week, to mark what may well 
be the most momentous journey since 
1492, TIME tells of Apollo 11's od- 
yssey to the moon in a 14-page Spe- 
cial Supplement, It is our second 
supplement this year. The Jan. 24 
issue carried the first, “To Heal a Na- 
tion,” when Richard Nixon was in- 
augurated 37th President of the U.S. 
Time’s own Apollo 11 team in 
New York consisted of Senior Ed- 
itor Ronald Kriss, Associate Editor 
Leon Jaroff, Contributing Editor 
Marshall Burchard, and Researchers 
Sydnor Vanderschmidt and Gail 
Lowman. Dogging NASA officials, sci- 
entists and astronauts from Houston 
and Washington to Cape Kennedy 
were Correspondents David Lee and 
Donald Neff, both veterans of pre- 
vious launches. Neff, who spent two 
years reporting from Saigon, finds 
that space “is all the things that de- 
Spairing war is not. The space pro- 
gram is affirmation. It shows that 
man’s spirit is just as daring and 
questing as in the time of Homer.” 

A questing spirit is no less im- 
portant to journalists. In May, Ed- 
itor Jaroff heard rumors that NASA 
had quietly changed its quarantine 
plans for the Apollo 11 astronauts. 
The May 16 issue of Time brought 
out into the open a behind-the-scenes 
debate on the possible dangers of 
lunar organisms and helped influence 
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APOLLO 11 WATCHERS IN NEW YORK* 


spondents Lee and Neff questioned 
NASA’s announcement that ground 
controllers had tracked the lunar 
module to a point 9.4 miles above 
the moon's surface in its lowest pass. 
The definitive figure should have 
come from the LM’s radar, which 
must accurately gauge the space- 
craft's distance from the moon. Dig- 
ging furthery Lee and Neff found 
that the lunar module had indeed 
seen things differently, and reported 
correctly that the spacecraft entered 
an orbit with a pericynthion of 8.9 
miles. 

Four of Time's Apollo 11 team 
are pictured above with famed Space 
Writer Arthur C. Clarke, who made 
his own contribution to the supple- 
ment. They are standing before a 
mock-up of LM, the lunar module, 
part of a new display in the Time & 
Life Exhibition Center, which in- 
cludes models of Saturn V, Surveyor, 
Ranger and Lunar Orbiter, along with 
an astronaut manikin standing on a 
simulated piece of the moon. 
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NIXON’S FIRST SIX MONTHS 


* fap Nrxon’s White House is a 
controlled, antiseptic place, not un- 
like the upper tier of a giant corpo- 
ration. It is staffed by briskly busy young 
men whose discreet, deliberate, disci- 
plined manner accurately reflects the 
image of the Boss. The President is sel- 
dom seen by the press. The “Beaver Pa- 
trol’—the title given to the assistants 
of Presidential Aide H. R. Haldeman 
—scurry around with the Nixon orders 
and the memos signed RN. Working 
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“DON’T FORGET, THE WELCOME MAT IS 
ALWAYS OUT HERE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
FOR MY FRIENDS!” 


in the oval office, the Lincoln Room, 
or a new hideaway in the Executive Of- 
fice Building, Nixon keeps ceremony 
to a bare minimum and makes sure 
that there are few oflicial appointments 
to disrupt his organized days. After 
six months in office, say those closest 
to him, he is calm and _ confident 
—and pleased with the record of his 
fledgling Administration. 

He has some things to be pleased 
about. The polls show 63% approval, 
and “Middle America” still seems to 
be in tune with him. Liberals in both par- 
ties, on the other hand, have begun to 
question his performance—though he 
has surely done better than they pre- 
dicted before his election. In fact, his 
achievement record is mixed. On the 
plus side are foreign affairs, the di- 
rection set on Viet Nam, economic pol- 


icy and an important psychological fac- 
tor: the credibility gap that haunted 
Lyndon Johnson has been closed by 
Nixon. On the minus side is his lack of 
real leadership in the deepening social 
crisis of the blacks and the cities. 


Foreign Affairs 


In foreign policy, the new regime un- 
doubtedly makes its best marks. Nixon 
has clearly demonstrated his Admin- 
istration’s interest in world affairs, not 
merely Southeast Asia’s. Despite his 
past reputation as a_ hard-line anti- 
Communist, Europeans generally find 
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the new regime less dogmatic and more 
open to discussion than its predecessor, 
The President's liberal critics, moreover, 
sometimes seem readier to fault him 
than Moscow; his impending Rumanian 
trip, for example, was denounced as a 
mistake by his opponents while appar- 
ently not ruffling the Russians at all. 
The Soviets appear eager for better re- 
lations, and the prospects for a slow- 
down in the arms race look better than 
they have in years, Last week, in what 
may be the beginning of a worldwide 
drawdown, the President announced that 
14,900 troops will be brought home 
from various stations abroad. 

The unhappy battlefield of Viet Nam, 
of course, will prove the chief test of the 
present Administration, Nixon, the one- 
time hawk, is determined to disengage. 
He has begun to lessen the U.S. involve- 
ment here and has put pressure on the 
Saigon government to seek peace. It can 
be argued that he might have done more 


—some dramatic move after the inaugu- 
ration, a cutback in American-initiated 
ground actions. On balance, however, 
Nixon has done about as much as could 
be reasonably expected, considering the 
political, diplomatic and military perils 
of the situation. At any rate, he has com- 
pletely changed the official U.S. attitude 
toward the war. 

To Nixon’s credit, too, is something 
that can easily go unnoticed: the ab- 
sence of any major blunders or “over- 
reactions.” Unlike John Kennedy, he 
has not had a Bay of Pigs in his first 
six months. Unlike Lyndon Johnson, 





he has not had a Dominican Republic. 
While he did nothing at all when the 
North Koreans shot down a U.S. air- 
plane, killing 31 men, his restraint was 
well-advised. 


The Economy 


Inheriting a dangerously overheated 
economy, Nixon has moved forcefully 
to curb inflation. His economists have 
tightened the fiscal and monetary screws 
and, unlike Johnson, Nixon appears 
ready to maintain that firm grip even 
at the cost of greater unemployment. 
But some of his subordinates have been 
painfully inept, notably Treasury Sec- 
retary David Kennedy, who last week 
suggested for the second time since tak- 
ing office that it might be necessary to 
impose wage and price controls if the 
surtax were not extended (see BUSINESS). 
He did this even though the President 
is firmly and publicly opposed to such 
a step. Nixon himself, however, is re- 





sponsible for the Administration's early 
indecision on the surtax and tax re- 
form. As a result, the tax is tied up in 
a Senate committee (the Treasury has 
been empowered to withhold the tax 
temporarily) and the financial markets 
may not know for weeks exactly how 
the Government will fight inflation. 


Race and Cities 


On the most serious domestic problem 
—the racial and urban crisis—Nixon 
has already failed his first test. The na- 
tion’s blacks have been largely ignored, 
and the Administration has vacillated 
and backtracked on civil rights. While 
it has brought important court suits 
and cut off federal funds when nec- 
essary to enforce desegregation, its main 
thrust, in the proposed voting rights 
bill and school desegregation guidelines, 
has been to weaken the national com- 
mitment to end racial separatism. So 
far, the President has done or said lit- 
tle to convince the nation’s Negroes 
that he is on their side. 

Black protest has been quiescent for 
the past six months. It is possible that 
the President's tranquilizing tactics may 
work—but hardly in the long run, “In- 
stead of cooling the crisis,” says Whit- 
ney Young Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban League and a lead- 
ing spokesman for black moderation, 
“this studied nonactivity is adding dan- 
gerous fuel to the pent-up rage and frus- 
tration of inhabitants of our black ghet- 
tos.” As if to prove Young’s point, the 
man chosen by Nixon to promote his 
black capitalism program—a major cam- 
paign pledge—angrily resigned last 
week. “It’s useless to go on like this,” 
said Philip Pruitt, who was assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. “The President just didn’t 
support the program. Rhetoric, rhetoric, 
rhetoric, but no support.” 


Administration and Congress 


Most of Nixon’s successes and fail- 
ures might have been predicted from 
his past record and his campaign state- 
ments. What could not have been an- 
ticipated is his erratic performance as 
an administrator. Few men know Wash- 
ington better than Nixon, and few place 
a higher premium on order, The Pres- 
ident retains his image of methodical 
competence, Yet the Administration ap- 
pears in many ways to be maladroit 
and insensitive. More and more, com- 
ments Time's Washington Bureau Chief 
Hugh Sidey, “there is an aura of in- 
eptitude growing here that could spread 
to the nation. There is a growing feel- 
ing in Washington that Nixon and his 
men cannot manage the machinery; that 
it is too big, too complex for them.” 

Task forces and subcommittees 
abound, but their output so far has 
been slight. Final proposals by the Pres- 
ident to Congress have been slighter 
still, As yet, there is no Administration 
policy on such high-priority issues as so- 
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Liberal Republicans: A Shared Concern 


Liberal Republicans are 
a restless lot under the Nix- 
on Administration, To find 
out what they are thinking, 
TIME Correspondent Loye 
Miller last week  inter- 
viewed two prominent 
G.O.P. liberals in states 
that are usually far apart 
in political philosophy, 
Iowa and Massachusetts. 
As might be expected, the 
Midwesterner—Tom J. Ri- 
ley, 40, a successful Cedar 
Rapids lawyer, an eight- 
year (1961-1968) veteran 
of the lowa legislature and an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Congress in 1968, 
was happier with Nixon and more will- 
ing to give him time to tackle the coun- 
try's problems. John S, Saloma III, 34, 
an associate professor of political sci- 
ence at M.1.T. and a former president 
of the Ripon Society, the Republicans’ 
liberal organization, was more appre- 
hensive. But their concerns seemed re- 
markably similar. 


Riley 


I think the President has created the 
general impression of a well-qualified ad- 
ministrator putting in long hours and try- 
ing to do a first-rate job. He fits the 
image of a proper, upright, law-abiding 
citizen of humble background who has 
succeeded through perseverance. With 
a lovely wife and two very correct daugh- 
ters, the whole family represents solid 
middle-class achievement. Beyond that, 
I think that in his views he represents 
the great consensus of the American peo- 
ple on the subjects of the day—law 
and order, campus disorders, civil rights. 

e 

I am concerned, however, over what 

appears to me to be an effort to pla- 
cate the Southern elements in our party. 
I personally feel that the desegregation 
guidelines should not have been relaxed. 
It was unwise both in the country’s in- 
terest and the party’s interest. I think 
we've waited long enough for the Brown 
decision [the Supreme Court's 1954 
edict outlawing school segregation] to 
be implemented, I was just coming out 
of the Air Force when that 
decision was handed down. 
Since then, my daughter, 
who was less than a year 
and a half, has practically 
finished high school. White 
children who weren't old 
enough for kindergarten 
then have now been grad- 
uated from high school, 
while so many Negro chil- 
dren have yet to benefit. 

From a very significant 
law-and-order standpoint, 
the Administration's action 
was also unwise. It cuts 


the ground right out from 
under responsible Negro 
leaders, like Roy Wilkins 
and Whitney Young and 
others, who have argued 
for the due-process ap- 
proach, as opposed to vi- 
olence and extortion in 
achieving Negroes’ aims. 
e 
Nixon appears to be try- 
ing for a consensus. I think 
you only obtain a consen- 
sus by accident; you can 
never create it. When it ex- 
ists for you, you take great 
advantage of it, as Johnson did for a pe- 
riod of time. But when you're riding a 
number of horses, you only look good 
until they split up to go around a tree, 
L.B.J. came to his tree in Viet Nam. 


Saloma 


The honeymoon has been as much a 
reluctance of many people to become in- 
volved as it has been an affirmation or 
vote of support for Nixon, There was 
so much of a spirit of participation in 
the “new politics” of 1968, and so much 
of it was blunted, that it has caused a 
sort of pulling back in an important sec- 
tor of American politics. But it’s only a 
matter of time before these energies be- 
come mobilized again. I think there is 
a real danger that [the Nixon people] 
have misread this and got it all mixed 
up with their ideas of popular support 
and the Gallup figures. 

. 


You detect in this Administration a 
kind of nonreality in the way it reads 
the popular mood of the country. It 
very accurately reflects a part of Amer- 
ica, but it moves further and further 
away from other parts of it. The longer- 
haired people and the blacks and the egg- 
heads think differently from the Mid- 
dle American, and under Nixon’s strat- 
egy, they aren't brought to interact. 

When it comes to college students 
and their causes, I think the Nixon 
bias is very much an over-30 bias. But 
he is speaking to a very legitimate con- 
cern in the country. What is bad about 
this is that you have these two moral- 
ities that are not speaking 
to each other, And when 
you have different moral- 
ities, the question is not 
which is more relevant, 
really. The key thing is 
leadership, and how it 
makes itself relevant to 
the problems the country 
faces. The men of this Ad- 
ministration are a decent 
group of Americans, but 
do they really understand 
or communicate with the 
major factions of the 
country? 
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At top, Nixon welcomes Ethiopia’s Em 
peror Haile Selassie. He then congrat 
ulates Washington Senators Manager 
Ted Williams. At bo.tom, he applauds re- 
tired NATO commander, General Lyman 
Lemnitzer, after honoring him with three 
Distinguished Service Medals 
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cial security, poverty, welfare, transpor- 
tation and the war against crime 

Stranger still is the Administration’s 
failure to communicate with Repub- 
licans in Congress. Stories, some apoc- 
ryphal, some true, are making the rounds 
about urgent telephone calls to the White 
House that go unanswered for days or 
weeks, or for good, There seems to be 
no ideological bias to the neglect, but Re- 
publican liberals are the most upset 
Democrats, of course, were never en 
chanted with Nixon; so they could 
scarcely be characterized as disenchant- 
ed now. Nonetheless, there ts a grow 
ing feeling that the President is a man 
who bends under pressure. Many were 
confirmed in this view when Everett 
Dirksen and other Senate conservatives 
defeated the appointment of Dr. John 
Knowles as HEW’s Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Scientific Affairs. Re 
ports Time's Congressional Corresron 
dent Neil MacNeil: “Individual Dem 
ocrats like Wilbur Mills, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
are moving into the vortex where the de 
cisions are made.” 


The Politics of Zigzag 


Certainly few Presidents in U.S. his 
tory have had to deal with more dif- 
ficult problems. Moreover, Nixon was 
elected by a minority. This fact has per- 
suaded him that he must maneuver and 
enlarge his hold on the middle ground 
rather than take dramatic positions on 
one side or the other. From all ap- 
pearances, he ts following the politics 
of zigzag, giving way on one point to 
gain on another. His surrender on the 
Knowles appointment, for instance, was 
motivated in part by the need for con 
servative votes on the surtax and the anti- 
ballistic-missile system. There was much 
talk last week that he was moving to 
the right. Most of it was premature 
When one of the President's top aides 
was asked whether the Administration 
was swinging to the right, he replied 
“Sure—every other time.” Only a few 
months ago, the liberals seemed to be 
in the ascendant. “It’s the way you sail 
a boat when the wind’s against you,” 
says another White House staffer. “You 
tack. You average the headings.” 

Every Administration to some extent 
shifts and compromises and 
changes in response to the prevailing 
breeze. There is no convincing evidence 
so far that Richard Nixon, for all his 
tacking, lacks an ultimate goal or a phi- 
losophy. Indeed, up to a point, a great 
deal can be said for responding to the 
winds, To his credit, Nixon sensed ear- 
ly that there is a rising gale against the 
Viet Nam war. His greatest challenge 
today is the clock. If within a rea- 
sonable period, he can produce a for- 
mula for peace, many Americans will 
be inclined to give him more time for 
the task of healing the domestic wounds 
It is perhaps more likely that a trou- 
bled nation will demand progress on 
both fronts at once—and that may be 
Nixon’s real test. 


bends, 





THE ADMINISTRATION 
Finch’s Quandary 


I don't really feel that I’ve lost any 
equity. Our relationship isn’t built that 
way. We've been through lots of wars be- 
fore, and we both realize that you don't 


win them all 


Robert Finch, as he himself insists, 
may not have lost any equity with Rich- 
ard Nixon. But their 20-year relationship 
has become strained, Yielding to pres- 
sure from the potent American Medical 
Association last month, the President 
humiliated the Health, Education and 
Welfare Secretary by failing to support 
his choice of Boston Physician John 
Knowles for a top department post. Bow 
ing to his supporters in the South, Nixon 
later allowed Administration conserva- 
tives led by Attorney General John 
Mitchell to overcome Finch’s reluctance 
to relax the standards for school de- 
segregation. Continuing conflict between 
Nixon and the Cabinet’s outstanding lib- 
eral over the tone and direction of the 
Administration's domestic policies seems 
inevitable 

Conflicting Constituencies. Their dif- 
ferences are political and philosophical, 
not personal. Nixon and Finch serve con- 
flicting constituencies, In his courtship 
of the broad American middle class, 
Nixon has largely ignored the very 
groups that his HEW chief must serve 
—the poor, the black, the young and 
the disadvantaged. In so doing, he has 
undercut his fellow Californian and 
made his already complex job even more 
difficult 

In what seemed to be a move to bol- 
ster Finch’s stock in the Administration 
and on Capitol Hill, Nixon last week de- 
clared his “complete and unqualified 
support” of a set of HEW proposals to 
combat the rising costs of health care 
Warning that the nation faced a “mas- 
sive crisis,” he placed his presidential im- 
primatur On a report prepared by Finch 
and Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, who was 
named Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs after the Knowles 
appointment collapsed 

Rhetoric, Not Remedies. The report 
was stronger On rhetoric than remedies. 
Blaming the high (average: $70 a day) 
cost of hospital care on the previous Ad- 
ministration, it warned that the federal 
share of the Medicaid program of health 
care for the poor alone could sextuple 
its $2.5 billion annual cost by 1975 un- 
less draconic measures are adopted. The 
HEW message proposed a combination 
of voluntary action by the medical pro- 
tession and hospitals, plus close super- 
vision by the Government. HEW, the 
report said, will increase and intensify 
its programs for reviewing drug utili- 
zation and effectiveness, tighten its sur- 
veillance of Medicare-Medicaid fees and 
payments, and realign or diversify fed- 
erally approved hospital programs. 

While Nixon's endorsement may have 
helped Finch regain some of his lost 
prestige, the school integration compro- 
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mise did nothing to improve the Sec- 
retary’s standing with his black con- 
stituency. Finch had argued that school 
districts should, without exception, com- 
ply with the 1964 Civil Rights Act by 
the fall of 1970, according to HEW’s orig- 
inal timetable. Instead, the Administra- 
tion provided a Dixie-wide loophole by 
allowing districts with “extreme and val- 
id reasons” to postpone integration be- 
yond that date, with no firm deadline 
for eventual compliance. Finch loyally 
rationalized that the Administration's 
new policy could actually prove strong- 
er, since it would call for a nationwide 
rather than a regional approach to in- 
tegration, but few liberal educators were 
convinced. 

Surprise Suits. The Administration 
did, however, move quickly against sev- 
eral noncomplying school districts. 
Finch himself last week cut off federal 
funds to schools in Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina. The Justice De- 
partment, meanwhile, started desegre- 
gation suits against eight Southern 
school districts and warned a state and 
two cities to comply with federal guide- 
lines or face court action. One of the 
warnings, aimed at Georgia, was hardly 
unexpected. Two others came ,as a sur- 
prise. The Administration ordered the 
city of Waterbury, Conn., to take im- 
mediate action to end racial imbalance 

























MITCHELL 
Admitting only that the batting average has fallen. 


in its schools or face a suit. It also 
gave Chicago a fortnight to end faculty 
segregation or face similar action (see 
box). Despite this flurry of activity, lib- 
erals and blacks, familiar with the slow 
pace of court proceedings, remain skep- 
tical about the Administration's inten- 
tions and sincerity. 

Finch remains publicly optimistic, al- 
though there has been more open snip- 
ing at him and his department by White 
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House staffers since the Knowles con- 
tretemps. Philosophical about his recent 
setbacks, he admits only that his “bat- 
ting average has fallen off sharply.” 
But he denies rumors that he will soon 
be leaving the Nixon team to run for 
the Senate in California. “This,” he 
said of his job, “is a four-year com- 
mitment.” Whether he will be able to 
keep that commitment and still serve 
his constituency is highly doubtful. 


Why the Government Is Threatening to Sue Chicago 





p= youngsters in many large American cities, Chicago's 
schoolchildren learn—or fail—in an environment of 
apartheid. Blacks go to school with blacks, whites with 
whites. Worse, as far as the Department is concerned, white 
children study under white teachers, black children under 
blacks. Last week the Department warned the city that un- 
less it takes steps to break up its “segregated pattern of fac- 
ulty assignments” within two weeks, it will ask the courts to 
impose an integrated system, 

Of Chicago's 3,585,000 population, 1,136,000 are Ne- 
groes, Although blacks constitute 34% of the city’s 
23,000 teachers, they are heavily concentrated in its 255 
predominantly Negro schools. Of the more than 600 public 
schools, only 240 have integrated faculties, 214 have no 
black teachers at all, 12 have only black teachers. In Chi- 
cago’s white working-class District 1, where black stu- 
dents make up 9.2% of the high school enrollment, 


black teachers account for only 1.4% of the faculty. In 
the Austin section, District 4, where Poles and Irish are 
gradually being replaced by blacks—who account for 


26% of the high-school enrollment—there is only one 
Negro teacher among more than 100 whites, But in Dis- 
trict 13, in the South Side ghetto, 99.9% of high-school 
students and 80% of their teachers are black. 
e 

The city’s segregated schools are the result of ghetto 
housing patterns and fierce white resistance to school bus- 
sing. Faculty segregation is perpetuated by a powerful 
teachers’ union and the ever-present threat of a strike if 
its resistance to mixed faculties is flouted. The union con- 
tract allows “regularly certified” teachers, who are gen- 
erally also more experienced, great latitude in choosing 
the schools in which they will teach. Most senior teach- 
ers, who are mainly white, exercise this contractual right 
to seek transfers to schools in white areas, which means 
that less experienced and black teachers are assigned to pre- 
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dominantly Negro districts, It also means long waiting 
lists for assignment to desirable white schools. The wait- 
ing list for transfer to the 31-teacher Mount Greenwood 
School, in the white southwestern section of Chicago, is 
107 names long; some names have been on the list for 
seven years. 

e 

No one in Chicago has worked harder to break the 
city’s pattern of segregation than General Schools Su- 
perintendent James Redmond. He has appointed a black 
deputy superintendent, Manford Byrd Jr., whom he is 
grooming as his successor, and recently named a black dis- 
trict superintendent and a black principal to serve in near- 
ly all-white areas. But most of Redmond’s more am- 
bitious plans have run into solid opposition from white 
parents and teachers alike. His attempts to promote 
pupil integration by bussing were beaten down by a co- 
alition of militant Polish and Irish voters. Efforts to 
achieve greater faculty integration by changing the teacher- 
assignment system ran into strong opposition from the 
teachers themselves, many of whom are frankly ter- 
rified at the prospect of working in violence-plagued ghet- 
to schools. Redmond’s policy collapsed when Mayor 
Richard Daley—who in 1965 thawed the HEW-imposed 
freeze on federal funds to Chicago schools with a call 
to Lyndon Johnson—threw his support behind the teach- 
ers’ union. 

Despite Redmond’s patent good will, there seems to 
be no chance that the threatened lawsuit can be averted, 
Redmond is already faced with the prospect of cutting fac- 
ulty strength by 7,000 teachers and reducing services be- 
cause of the city’s inability to meet the cost of a Daley- 
dictated contract. Now he must also contend with an ob- 
durate union, whose president, John Desmond, has cus- 
tom, state law and the public on his side and has vowed 
to defend the seniority system in court. 


















THE WAR 


Joy in Seattle 

It rained on their parade, but for the 
814 men of the 9th Division's 3rd Bat- 
talion, 60th Infantry, it was Christmas, 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July 
combined, Each man had served at least 
ten months in Viet Nam, and theirs 
was the first unit to be shipped home 
since President Nixon’s June 8 an- 
nouncement at Midway that 25,000 
U.S. troops would be withdrawn this 
summer, Last week they flew in nine 
C-141 StarLifter transports to McChord 
Air Force Base in Washington. As by- 
standers clapped and called out “Thank 
you! Thank you!” they paraded proud- 
ly through downtown Seattle, their jun- 
gle green battledress stained dark by a 
pelting rainstorm. Said one exuberant 
captain: “We would have marched in 
snow.” 

Flags waved, ticker tape showered 
down on the troopers, and pretty girls 
pressed red roses into the men’s hands. 
At the end of the parade route, near 
the Seattle Public Library, a group of an- 
tiwar protesters made V signs of peace 
and chanted: “Bring ‘em all back!” 
For some of the soldiers, it was the 
first face-to-face contact with peace dem- 
onstrators. “It really made the men 
mad,” said Sergeant Rick Spellman. 
“You read about it, but you have no 
idea of what it's really like until you 
see it.” 

Plastic Leis. Just before leaving Viet 
Nam, the 3rd Battalion stood through 
an elaborate three-hour send-off cer- 


emony on the baking tarmac at Sai- 
gon’s Tan Son Nhut airbase. A gaggle 
of ao dai-clad Vietnamese girls pranced 


» 


out to drape them with plastic leis and 
give each of the departing troops the 
country’s yellow and red flag with a two- 
foot pedestal. Defense Minister Nguyen 
Van Vy spoke his gratitude at length 
—ir, Vietnamese, later translated. The 
U.S. commander, General Creighton 
Abrams, offered his congratulations: 
“You have fought well under some of 
the most arduous and unusual combat 
conditions ever experienced by Amer- 
ican soldiers. You are a credit to your 
generation.” 

In a whir of flapping helicopter blades, 
South Viet Nam's President Nguyen 
Van Thieu arrived at the last minute to 
add his own farewells. “The fact that 
the South Vietnamese army can now 
start to replace U.S. troops constitutes 
both your success and our success,” 
said Thieu in English. “I convey to 
you all the heartfelt gratitude of the 
free Vietnamese.” Then, at last, the bat- 
talion wheeled to the left and marched 
across the runway to board the waiting 
airplanes. Said a Bravo Company pla- 
toon sergeant: “I don’t think anybody 
is going to believe it until they get 
back. You ain't never lucky until you 
leave this place.” 

The first detachments of Marines also 
got lucky last week. In the midst of a 
drenching typhoon, 200 men of the 9th 
Marine Regiment arrived at a staging 
area in Quang Tri, just south of the De- 
militarized Zone, en route to Danang 
and Hawaii, On the way they stopped 
to pass out candy and toys to village chil- 
dren; one baffled Vietnamese boy got a 
pair of ice skates. A battalion of the 
9th Marines is also scheduled to sail 
this week from Danang for redeploy- 
ment in Okinawa. 
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TROOPS WITHDRAWN FROM VIET NAM 
Home again to plaudits and protest. 
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Where the Men Are 


Of the 1,000,000-odd American 
servicemen stationed abroad, more 
than half (538,500) are in Viet Nam. 
Last week President Nixon ordered 
14,900 back home from other over- 
seas bases, or 1.5% of the total. 
Apart from Viet Nam, these are the 
heaviest troop concentrations: 


West Germany, including West Berlin: 228,000 
Western Pacific (afloat and ashore, including 


35,000 Navy men on station off Viet Nam) 
97,000 


South Korea: 55,000 

Thailand: 47,000 

Okinawa: 45,000 

Eastern Pacific (afloat): 43,000 

Japan: 40,000 

Philippines: 30,000 

Mediterranean (afloat and ashore); 28,000 

Britain: 22,000 

Atlantic (afloat): 20,000 G 

Latin America (including Guantanamo Bay and 
Panama Canal Zone): 16,000 

Canada, Greenland and Iceland: 10,000 

Spain: 10,000 

Turkey: 10,000 

Middle East and Africa: 10,000 

Taiwan: 10,000 





Motion in Saigon, 


Deadlock in Paris 

For those who have least hope of leav- 
ing the war behind—the South Viet- 
namese—there was no respite from the 
fighting at home or the interminable dip- 
lomatic fencing abroad. Nonetheless, 
President Thiecu finally acted last week 
to resolve one of the major sticking 
points in the Paris negotiations. The 
issue was whether the Communists 
should be permitted to participate in na- 
tional elections, which they are specif- 
ically prohibited from doing under 
South Vietnam’s constitution. 

Actually, Thieu’s move had been dis- 
counted in advance, He had hinted at 
it before, and a month ago President 
Nixon let it be known that Thieu “will 
be making an offer of his own with re- 
gard to a political settlement.” The U.S. 
urged Thicu to act before Apollo 11's 
voyage to the moon dominates headlines 
around the world. 

Tactical Point. Backing down from 
his insistence in April that members of 
the National Liberation Front would 
have to forswear Communism and lay 
down their arms before they would be al- 
lowed to vote, Thieu now stipulated 
only that the N.L.F, “renounce violence 
and pledge themselves to accept the re- 
sults of the election.” He promised that 
his government would also abide by 
the outcome and offered to meet with 
the N.L.F. for discussion of “the time- 
table and the modalities under which 
the elections will be held.” Thieu did 
not specify which offices might be con- 
tested or how the voting would be su- 
pervised, but he invited “all political 
parties and groups,” including the 
N.L.F., to take part in overseeing the 
elections. 

The Communists have insisted that 
any elections held while the Thieu gov- 
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ernment is in power would inevitably 
be rigged against them. In Paris, North 
Viet Nam's chief political strategist, Le 
Duc Tho, rejected Thieu’s proposal even 
before it was formally offered. None- 
theless, South Viet Nam’s President 
probably feels that he has scored a tac- 
tical point and left the ball in the Com- 
munist court for the time being. 

Cinnamon? At the Paris conference 
table there were only new exchanges of 
invective. Hanoi and the N.L.F. repeat- 
ed their demands for unconditional with- 
drawal of all U.S. and “satellite” troops 
in South Viet Nam, which the U.S.’s 
Henry Cabot Lodge bluntly rejected. 
But there was at least a rare moment 
of light relief. Thanh Le, the chief Ha- 
noi spokesman, complained at a press 
briefing that Thieu and Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky want to keep U.S. 
troops in South Viet Nam so that they 
can continue to get rich on traffic in 
opium and cinnamon. Cinnamon? “Ah,” 
Le explained, “South Viet Nam’s cin- 
namon is the finest in the world, and 
when mixed properly is a powerful aph- 
rodisiac. It is much in demand.” It was 
the first appearance of sex in 14 months 
of negotiations. 


THE SENATE 


Toward Compromise on ABM? 

The bill before the Senate was 
§.2546, “authorizing appropriations for 
fiscal year 1970 for military procure- 
ment, research and development.” The 
total amount involved was more than 
$20 billion, but only a fraction of that 
sum was at issue right now: $759.1 mil- 
lion for the first steps in deployment of 
the Nixon Administration's Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile defense system. Af- 
ter months of inconclusive hearings and 
angry debate, and publication of a spate 
of weighty books on ABM by civilian de- 
fense scholars,* the Senate settled in 
for its toughest fight over a military 
bill in memory. 

Each side was claiming victory, but 
only by the narrowest of margins; nei- 
ther advocates nor opponents were con- 
fident of success. Leading for the ABM’s 
supporters was Mississippi Democrat 
John Stennis, a respected Senate lead- 
er and military-oriented chairman of 
its Committee on Armed Services. The 
opposition leadership, more diffuse, fell 
to two men as widely esteemed within 
the Senate as Stennis: Republican John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and Dem- 
ocrat Philip Hart of Michigan. Senator 
Edward Kennedy, originally among 
ABM’s most vocal critics, was persuaded 
to mute his opposition in order not to of- 


* The latest entry, Why ABM?, emerged last 
week from the Hudson Institute think tank 
of Herman Kahn (On Thermonuclear War) 
The fat pro-ABM volume drew a charge by Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy, sponsor of the critical 
ABM: An Evaluation, that it was biased be 
cause the Hudson Institute is partly supported 
by Pentagon funds. Safeguard; Why the ABM 
Makes Sense is due in August from Haw- 
thorn Books, which is headed by W. Clement 
Stone, a large Nixon campaign contributor. 
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fend colleagues jealous of the publicity 
he attracts. 

$17.09 Campaign. Cooper and Hart 
argued in favor of continuing ABM re- 
search, but opposed any appropriations 
for actual hardware and weaponry. New 
Hampshire Democrat Thomas McIntyre 
put in an amendment allowing deploy- 
ment of radar and electronic gear at 
the first two proposed ABM sites in 
North Dakota and Montana. However, 
the McIntyre plan would ban manu- 
facture or installation of the actual Spar- 
tan and Sprint ABM missiles for at 
least a year. 

President Nixon encouraged liberal 
Republican Senators opposing ABM to 
“vote your consciences.’ Despite the 
close division in the Senate, Nixon and 





VERMONT'S AIKEN 
Victory would show weakness. 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird have 
consistently refused to offer or accept 
any compromise, insisting that the na- 
tion cannot afford to lose time in con- 
structing missiles at the two initial sites. 
ABM expenditure for research and de- 
velopment would pass the Senate eas- 
ily; few of those who object to voting 
deployment money now would oppose 
further R.& D. work on the complex 
system. But the Administration wants 
funds for missile installation included, 
partly as a bargaining counter in the stra- 
tegic arms-limitation talks it hopes to 
begin with the Soviet Union next month. 

It was on just that point that the 
issue turned last week. Capitol Hill was 
fogged in speculation about which ABM 
opponents might waver if the Admin- 
istration started twisting arms. McIntyre 
himself would be badly hurt if the De- 
fense Department decided to close down 
the Portsmouth Naval Base, an impor- 
tant employer in his constituency. But 
the key man, one of the few Senators un- 





committed as debate began, was Ver- 
mont’'s venerable George Aiken, 76, dean 
of Senate Republicans and a man sin- 
gularly invulnerable to pressure. (The 
total cost of Aiken’s 1968 primary cam- 
paign was $17.09 for postage; he was un- 
opposed in the November election.) Said 
one anti-ABM strategist: “If we don't 
get Aiken, we don’t win,” 

Like 20 Touchdowns. Aiken's closest 
friend is Democrat Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, the Senate majority leader, 
with whom he breakfasts at the Capitol 
daily. In their morning chats, Mansfield 
observed that if, as seemed likely, ABM 
squeaked through the Senate by a hair- 
breadth, the U.S. would be harmed rath- 
er than helped in arms negotiations with 
the Russians. Said Mansfield: “It would 
be a positive weakness, It would show 
a deep divisiveness in the country. It 
would be a Pyrrhic victory.” 

When Aiken took the floor last week, 
he echoed that thought. Carefully avoid- 
ing the word “compromise,” Aiken said: 
“This pending legislation must be mod- 
ified to the extent that a strong ap- 
proval of this Senate will be obtained.” 
If the U.S. starts discussing arms lim- 
itation with the Soviets, he argued, “even 
though the legislation as written could 
be approved by as many as 5! or 52 
votes in this Senate, which I doubt, we 
would be in an extremely weak bar- 
gaining position.” Aiken added: “I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary for Pres- 
ident Nixon to have a much larger 
number of votes in this Senate sup- 
porting him when we enter into such a 
conference.” 

Republican Leader Everett Dirksen, 
who admits that he is no military ex- 
pert, scoffed at the Aiken-Mansfield ar- 
gument. “If you win by one point,” he 
said, “it’s as good as 20 touchdowns.” 
While all but four or five Senators are 
dug into positions as hard as the ICBM 
silos the ABM is supposed to protect, any- 
thing can happen in the week or more re- 
maining before S.2546 comes to a vote. 
Still, Aiken, who had conferred pri- 
vately with the President on the issue, 
gave a clear signal that the Adminis- 
tration was about ready to settle for a 
compromise—or “modification”—of its 
original proposal. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Chairman Daley’s Maxims 

Gentlemen, get the thing straight once 
and for all—the policeman isn't there 
to create disorder, the policeman is there 
to preserve disorder. 


Only one American politician could 
have said it: Chicago’s Mayor Richard 
Daley, who committed that memorable 
malapropism while defending police mis- 
conduct during last year’s Democratic 
Convention. Taking a leaf from Chair- 
man Mao, Pocket Books has published 
Quotations from Mayor Daley—a bou- 
quet of bluster, sanctimony and lost bat- 
Ules with the English language. Excerpts: 
> On his political apparatus: “Organi- 
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zation, not machine. Get that. Orga- 
nization, not machine.” 

> On tampering with election results: 
“We have never held back returns in 
Chicago.” 

> Why Hubert Humphrey lost Illinois: 
“He didn’t get enough votes.” 

> On Republican denunciations of a 
1960 police scandal: “Just say Daley 
laughed.” 

> On municipal government's fallibility: 
“Look at our Lord’s disciples, One de- 
nied him, one doubted him, one be- 
trayed him. If our Lord couldn't have 
perfection, how are you going to have 
it in city government?” 

> To a press conference: “We have 
had a lot of dishonest newspapermen 
in this town. We still have. I could spit 
on some from here.” 

» On law and order: “I would assume 
any [police] superintendent would issue 
orders to shoot any arsonists on sight.” 
(April 15, 1968) “There wasn’t any 
shoot-to-kill order. That was a fabri- 
cation.” (April 17, 1968) 

> On Viet Nam doves: “Everyone is en- 
titled to his position, but we need unity 
as well as division. Dissent is one thing 
but division is another.” 

> On an unacceptable argument: “That 
is unreasonable reasoning.” 

> On false accusations: “That isn’t even 
true enough to answer.” (1960) “I re- 
sent the insinuendos.” (1965) 

> To a civic gathering: “Ladies and 
gentlemen of the League of Women 
Voters .. 

> On the marvels of science: “It is amaz- 
ing what they will be able to do once 
they get the atom harassed.” 

> On the fortunes of politics: “They 
have vilified me, they have crucified 
me, yes, they have even criticized me.” 

> On the Daley image: “I'm not better 
than anybody else. I don’t want to look 
like a fellow who tells other people 
what to do.” 

> Excelsior: “Together we must rise to 
ever higher and higher platitudes.” 
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MAYOR CHARLES EVERS 
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RACES 
Not Doing You Like You Done Us 


Among his first official acts, the new 
mayor of Fayette, Miss., repealed the 
Delta town’s segregationist ordinances. 
Mayor Charles Evers, 46, the first black 
mayor Of a racially mixed Mississippi 
town since Reconstruction, had no trou- 
ble getting the bill through the town 
council. All five of its members are black, 
voted into office on Evers’ coattails. 

Fulfilling his campaign promise of a 
biracial government, Evers searched for 
whites to help fill a few vacant po- 
sitions. Every white official save the 
fire chief had quit rather than serve 
under a black administration, though 
Evers was able to enlist a white po- 
liceman. Mostly, the town’s whites, who 
iccount for one-third of Fayette’s 1,600 
citizens, grimly ignored the new regime. 
Says Marie Farr Walker, editor of the 
weekly Fayette Chronicle: “People do 
a lot of talking among themselves, but 
that’s about all.” 

White Brothers. During his inaugural 
address to a crowd of 2,000, Evers 
spelled out his own attitude toward the 
whites. “However you may feel about 
our white brothers,” he said, “we got 
to understand one thing: he just doesn't 
know any better, We're not going to do 
you like you done us, white folks, We 
just gonna make damn sure you don't 
do us no more.” 

Even the whites had to admit that 
the black government was bringing a 
new vitality to the sleepy town. A city 
cleanup campaign was immediately 
launched, particularly in neglected black 
neighborhoods. Evers also made it clear 
that he was going to be a law-and- 
order mayor. Among his responsibilities 
is to serve as police justice, which gives 
clout to Evers’ inaugural promise that 
there would be “no more clownin’, and 
cursin’ and disrespectin’ people in the 
streets.” Last week he fined a white 
from Louisiana $25 for reckless driv- 








ing; a local black paid $150 and served 
five days for “exhibiting a deadly weap- 
on in a threatening manner.” 

Guns were, however, very much in ev- 
idence at Evers’ inauguration. At the in- 
augural ball in nearby Natchez—appar- 
ently the first integrated dance in that 
city’s history—black deputies were 
joined by FBI agents, local police and 
firemen, while two National Guard units 
were on alert. As it turned out, the only 
excesses in Natchez that night were the 
profits of local bars, which saw only one 
color in the Evers celebration—green. 

Well Connected. Indeed, Evers 
brought overnight fame to the area, Mes- 
sages of congratulation came from Pres- 
ident Nixon, Lyndon Johnson, Hubert 
Humphrey, Edmund Muskie, Eugene 
McCarthy and many other national fig 
ures, Though he could not be there him- 
self, New York Governor Rockefeller 
provided a jet to carry Evers’ admirers 
southward. Former Attorney Genera! 
Ramsey Clark came. So did Civil Rights 
Leaders Whitney Young and Julian 
Bond, and a delegation of film and TV 
stars. Leontyne Price was on hand to 
sing The Star-Spangled Banner. 

The turnout was a reminder to Fay 
ette’s white citizens that Evers is in an 
unusual position to bring new employers 
to the job-starved area. An effective 
civil rights leader for many years, he is 
well connected in Washington and with 
Northern liberal businessmen. Evers’ 
predecessor attracted no federal aid and 
spent only $16.90 in 1968 to lure in- 
dustry, By contrast, Evers has already 
raised $80,000 (of $110,000) to lay the 
necessary groundwork to accommodate 
a textile plant with an initial payroll of 
$250,000. He also counts as “almost cer- 
tain” a cannery and a plastics plant. 

Meanwhile, Evers will have to find 
some way to run the town. The previ- 
ous administration, he discovered on tak- 
ing office, had overspent its budget, leav- 
ing Fayette to exist out of pocket through 
September. 


DANCERS AT THE INAUGURAL IN FAYETTE, MISS. 
The only color that really counts may be green. 
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SPOCK 
Only on a technicality. 


TRIALS 
Dissent and Dr. Spock 


For the nation’s antiwar and antidraft 
protesters, the decision rendered last 
week in Boston by the U.S. First Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals was a less than re- 
sounding victory. True, the court over- 
turned the year-old convictions of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock and Harvard Graduate 
Student Michael Ferber on charges that 
they conspired to aid, abet and counsel 
draft registrants to violate the Selective 
Service law. Author Mitchell Goodman 
and Yale Chaplain the Rev. William 
Sloane Coffin, who were convicted on 
the same conspiracy charges, were grant- 
ed retrials. From the dissenters’ view- 
point, however, the cases had been won 
for entirely the wrong reasons. Their 
right to unrestrained dissent was not 
reaffirmed. 

The protesters had hoped the court 
would throw the conspiracy charges out 
on the grounds that they violated the 
First Amendment's guarantees of free 
speech. Arthur J. Goldberg, former As- 
sociate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, based his argument against the 
convictions on this principle. He con- 
tended that the Government's attempt 
to prove “conspiracy” against the four 
protesters was based on public, not se- 
cret, expressions of dissent against the 
draft and the war. “The First Amend- 
ment,” argued Goldberg, “prohibits con- 
victions on any such basis.” 

Case Not Proved. The majority opin- 
ion of the Court of Appeals disagreed. 
Conspiracy, said the court, does not al- 
ways require secrecy. “The First Amend- 
ment does not, per se, require acquit- 
tal.” The court agreed with the pro- 
testers that “vigorous criticism” of the 
draft and the war, even if its effect is 
to interfere with the war effort, con- 
stitutes free speech and is protected by 
the First Amendment. However, the 
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court also contended that when dis- 
senters go past verbal criticism and be- 
come parties to specific illegal acts, they 
then become liable to prosecution un- 
der conspiracy laws. 

Spock and Ferber were acquitted be- 
cause the Appeals Court ruled that the 
Government had simply not proved its 
case of conspiracy against them. Good- 
man and Coffin were granted retrials 
on a legal technicality. But the First 
Amendment was held to be no bar to 
their prosecution for conspiracy. 


CELEBRITIES 
The Enemy Within 


If no man is a hero to his valet, no 
woman—not even one of the most el- 
egant First Ladies in American history 
—is a heroine to her secretary. This 
month, as Jacqueline Kennedy turns 
40, her public face has acquired a few 
wrinkles from a sensational book by 
Mary Barelli Gallagher, Jackie’s former 
personal secretary. 

The first installment of My Life with 
Jacqueline Kennedy appeared in the 
July Ladies’ Home Journal and caused 
an immediate furor. Based on Jackie's 
private memos, letters and financial rec- 
ords, it pictures the Queen of Camelot 
as vain, petty, self-indulgent, ill-tem- 
pered and neglectful of her husband. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Gallagher, Jackie spent 
$40,000 in one year for clothes but 
tried to economize by serving White 
House guests leftover drinks, hoarding 
gifts of food customarily turned over 
to charities and selling her used clothes. 
She spent her mornings abed while 
J.F.K. breakfasted alone, and threw a 
tantrum when Mrs. Gallagher asked for 
a raise in her $4,830 salary. 

The Journal article immediately be- 
came an obsessive topic in Washington. 
Jackie was abroad and Mrs. Gallagher, 
an attractive mother of two in her mid- 
40s, quickly went into hiding with her 
husband, a retired colonel who now 
sells insurance. Meanwhile, controversy 
swirls over Mrs. Gallagher's tactics and 
motives. 

Nouseating. Certainly money was a 
major reason for Mrs. Gallagher's ven- 
ture; her husband recently boasted of 
plans to add a room to their modest 
house “after we get some loot.” Few, 
however, could understand why she was 
quite so vindictive. One friend of the au- 
thor discounts a story that Mrs. Gal- 
lagher was smarting over a dressing 
down, and maintains that she adored 
J.F.K. and resented Jackie’s self-indul- 
gence and seeming lack of concern for 
the President. 

One motive, suggested by another of 
Jackie’s White House staffers, was that 
Mrs. Gallagher had never been accepted 
as a key member of the staff or as a 
close friend of Jackie's, and resented it. 
As that staff member put it: “All this 
nauseating stuff she writes about Jackie 
putting her arm around Mary’s shoulder 
—Jackie was never like that.” One the- 
ory holds that Mrs. Gallagher decided 
to tell all after Jackie married Aristotle 



























GALLAGHER 
Why so vindictive? 


Onassis last fall. But Time Washington 
Correspondent Bonnie Angelo reports 
that Mary Gallagher was looking for a 
ghostwriter more than two years ago. 
Air Force Brigadier General C. J. Mara, 
the Gallaghers’ neighbor, offered Wash- 
ington Freelancer Angele Gingras $350 
to look over the material. 

Miss Gingras wrote some sample 
chapters but quit, evidently because Mrs. 
Gallagher found her too sympathetic 
to Jackie. She was replaced by Frances 
Spatz Leighton. According to press re- 
ports, Mrs. Leighton sent a memo to a 
New York literary agent last November, 
calling the Gallagher information “the 
hottest property currently in the U.S.A. 
and possibly the world.”’ She added con- 
fidently: “You needn't waste your time 
with any publisher who doesn’t see this 
as earning several millions.” 

Few acquaintances of Jackie’s would 
quibble with the general thrust of My 
Life. Her acquisitive bent was well 
known, and since John Kennedy's death 
she has spent much time shopping, par- 
tying, lunching at chic restaurants and 
roaming the world in search of plea- 
sure. But the Gallagher article was over- 
drawn and one-sided. “There isn’t a 
secretary in the world who couldn’t do 
this to her boss,” complains one of the 
old Kennedy inner circle. The problem 
is finally whether or not to betray good 
taste and personal ethics, especially since 
Mrs. Gallagher signed a routine pledge 
to maintain secrecy about her White 
House days. “Mary never had much of 
a sense of history,” said her husband, ex- 
plaining that otherwise she would have 
kept a lot more White House memo- 
rabilia. To her former employer, it must 
seem that Mrs. Gallagher’s sense of his- 
tory was all too keen. In any event, the 
lesson for men and women of Jackie's 
eminence is quite clear, Never write 
memos. Never keep accounts. And above 
all, never bawl out a secretary. 
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MOON SUPPLEMENT 


A NEW 


AN’s eternal quest for the new and the unknown has led him 
to the highest mountains and the deepest ocean trenches, the 
most impenetrable jungles and the most forbidding deserts. This 
week it promises to lead him across the vacuum of space to an- 
other world. At Cape Kennedy, a 363-ft. moon rocket stood 
ready to launch three American astronauts on man’s first attempt 
to set foot on the surface of another celestial body. If the bold at- 
tempt is successful, the journey will be remembered as long as 
the human race endures. It will open a new age of exploration, 
one that may ultimately reach to the outer limits of the solar sys 
tem and even to the stars beyond 
Up to the last moment, it was possible that the failure of a sin- 
gle tiny device among the 15 million individual parts of Apollo 
11 might cause delay on the pad or more serious consequences in 
space. Up to the last moment, too, complaints were being voiced 
about misspent money and misguided motives. But not even the 
skeptics could ignore or entirely downgrade so transcendent anevent 
—one of those shining moments in history when man rises above 
himself toward greatness 


Forbidding Enough 


Like Christopher Columbus and the other explorers who set 
out in search of new worlds, the Apollo 11 astronauts face ex- 
periences never before encountered by men. They are cool, prag 
matic technicians, superbly trained for their flight and thoroughly 
familiar with their spacecraft. But they will be attempting the 
first descent to the moon, the first exploration of its surface, the 
first lift-off back into space. It is not unlikely, then, that beneath 
their composed exteriors, they share some of the doubts and even 
fears felt by their predecessors 

Spanish-born Historian and Philosopher Salvador de Madariaga, 
who has written extensively about the voyages of Columbus, ad- 
dressed himself at TiME's request to the deeper meaning of ex 
plorations, past and present 

“From the very first days, when man sought to master the un- 
known by finding out what the valley next to his was like, until 
today, when the unknown is the solar system, man has had to con- 
quer the fear of the dangers which the unknown conceals not 
only as they are but as he fancies them,” writes De Madariaga 
“The companions of Bartholomeu Diaz had to conquer the fear 
that the ocean at and beyond the equator might boil or drop into 
a cosmic precipice; the companions of Columbus feared griffins, si- 
rens, men with tails or with their heads screwed to their navels 
Our astronauts’ imagination is more disciplined by knowledge, 
but even in our day, when fancy and imagination have been dis 
posed of, what remains is forbidding enough. Yet man ts not daunt- 
ed. These undaunted men are the true creators of history, those 
thanks to whom history is not a blind chain of facts but a clear- 
sighted sequence of acts—events that were ideas before they hap 
pened. It is from men who act on nature, and do not merely 
suffer to be acted upon by her, that history flows.” 


A Better Launching Pad 


If there are similarities between the mission of Apollo 11 and 
other historical ventures of exploration and discovery, there are 
also vast differences, When Columbus landed in the New World, 
he had a handful of bewildered Indians for an audience, and 
Queen Isabella did not get the news until six months afterward 
In more recent times, the world did not learn of the arrival of Pea- 
ry’s lonely band at the North Pole in 1909 until five months after 
the event. Yet when—and if—the first astronaut sets foot on the 
moon, he will be observed by a worldwide audience numbering hun- 
dreds of millions. Even more remarkable, only 1.3 seconds, the 
time it takes for radio waves to travel between moon and earth, 
will elapse between the actual event and its appearance on tele- 
ASTRONAUT ARMSTRONG WITH LUNAR MODULE vision screens 
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WORLD 


The vehicles that will take Astronauts Neil Armstrong, Edwin Al 
drin and Michael Collins on their epic journey have been aptly 
named. The lunar module that will land on the moon's surface 
has been christened Eagle because, Armstrong said, it is “rep- 
resentative of the flight and the nation’s hope.” The command mod- 
ule that will carry the astronauts back to earth has been dubbed 
Columbia, a close approximation of Columbiad, the name that 
Jules Verne gave to his lunar craft in his 1865 novel, From the 
Earth to the Moon. Prophetically, Verne launched Columbiad 
from a site in Florida and brought it down in the Pacific Ocean, 
where it was picked up by a U.S. naval vessel. 

Ideally, the nationality of the first men to land on an extra- 
terrestrial body should be of negligible importance. But the fact 
is that it will be seen by many as a specifically American victory 
in a hard-fought race whose outcome has not always been so 
clear. After Sputnik, when Soviet space firsts and U.S. space fail- 
ures were occurring with disheartening regularity, a Soviet of- 
ficial boasted: “The space programs of the United States and the 
Soviet Union have demonstrated for all the world to see that so- 
cialism is a better launching pad than capitalism.” 

Now, the Soviets seem to be conceding the race to the moon 
Congratulations from Russian officials and astronauts have be- 
come progressively more cordial after each new U.S. space victo- 
ry, and Apollo 8 Astronaut Frank Borman received one of the 
warmest welcomes ever accorded an American during his trium 
phant tour of Russia, By no means, however, have the Russians 
dropped out entirely. Just before the scheduled Apollo 11 shot, 
the Russians launched an unmanned spaceship toward the moon 
in an obvious attempt to win some attention away from the U.S 
Actually, some U.S. space officials believe that Moscow has de- 
cided to leapfrog the moon and head for the planets 


Out of the Cradle 


No matter who takes the lead in space, it seems certain that 
man will continue to move outward in the universe—driven by 
the same force that once sent him across untracked wastelands 
and uncharted seas. In past ages, spices and gold tempted man 
to explore unknown regions, but they were far from the only 
lures. There was always something else that drew him, some- 
thing less tangible—a thirst for adventure, for knowledge, and 
above all, for mastery of his world. The same impulse now com- 
pels him to reach for the moon, the planets and the stars be- 
yond. As the Russian space theoretician Konstantin Tsiolkovsky 
once wrote: “The earth is the cradle of the mind, but you can- 
not live in a cradle forever.” 

To be sure, man has done much to despoil his cradle, and at 
this anguished moment in U.S. history there is some legitimacy 
to complaints that the billions of dollars being devoted to space 
might be better spent on earth. The poor cannot be blamed for 
being indifferent or even bitter when they watch the shining and vast- 
ly expensive rocket travel into the sky on a mission that does not im- 
prove their immediate future. The prophets who denounce ug- 
liness and injustice on earth similarly have a case against the 
space program. But the case ts shortsighted. For the ultimate ben- 
efits of space exploration, as of the earlier journeys of discovery, 
lie in what man discovers about himself and how he changes his 
own life. The discovery of the new world of America totally al- 
tered Europe; so the discovery of the new world of space may 
change modern civilization and provide what De Madariaga calls 
a new light “so that our supreme aim may become clearer: the in- 
telligent organization of life on the planet.” 

Sooner rather than later, man will have to take heed of that su- 
preme aim, and begin devoting immense energy and resources to 
solving the increasingly complex problems he has created on his 
own planet. This week, however, he can be pardoned if his eye is 
on the heavens, not the earth 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ABOARD THE "SANTA MARIA” 
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Saturn's 3rd stage fires Apollo onto 
tronslunar course during 2nd revolution. 
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OR the first four days of their cli 
mactic mission, Astronauts Arm- 


strong, Aldrin and Collins will follow 
closely the space route taken by Apollo 
10 in May. Until the lunar module 


swoops to within 50,000 ft. of the moon, 
the Apollo 11 crew will face familiar 
challenges and risks. A minor malfunc- 
tion could turn the flight into a simple 
earth-orbital mission or a quick loop 
around the moon. A more calamitous 
e uipment failure could Apollo 
11 to crash into the moon or leave the 
craft stranded in lunar orbit. But from 
the moment that Houston radios, “We 
are go for PDI [powered descent initi- 
ation],” Armstrong and Aldrin will be 
blazing a new trail. They will have 
begun man’s first descent to the surtace 
of another celestial body 

Tracking landmarks through the front 
windows of the lunar module (LM) as 
it flies face down, the astronauts will 
fire their descent engine when the craft 
is 50,000 ft. above the moon and 300 
miles east of the planned landing site 
in the Sea of Tranquillity. Its forward 
velocity slowed by the blasting engine, 
the LM will begin dropping closer to 
the lunar surface. At 39,250 ft., the 
craft wall begin rolling into a face-up po 
pitching into an upright attitude 
at the same time. Twelve minutes later, 
its rate of fall slowed from 5,660 ft 
per sec. to between 3 f.p.s. and 5 f.p.s., 
the LM will touch down. The first con- 
tact with lunar soil will be made by 5- 
ft. probes dangling from the LM’s foot- 
When the probes brush the sur 
face, two lights the size of half-dollars 
will begin Mashing tn the LM under the 
white-lettered words, “lunar contact,” 
and Armstrong will cut off the engine 
The LM will then drop the last few 
feet to the surface, touching down at 
4:19 p.m. (E.D.T.) on Sunday 
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At this point, Astronauts Armstrong 
and Aldrin will hastily check out the 
LM for any damage suffered in the land- 
ing. Should they discover any 
problems, such as leaking fuel or fall 
ing pressure in the cabin, they will 
abort the mission, blasting off imme- 
diately to rejoin Collins in the orbiting 
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command module. If all is well, they 
will have a brief snack, sleep for four 
hours and eat a leisurely dinner. Only 


then will they struggle into their bulky 
space suits, visored helmets, boots and 
gloves. With their Portable Life Sup- 
port System (PLSS) backpacks, which 
supply air conditioning and enough ox- 
ygen for four hours, each will be en- 
cased in 183 Ibs. of equipment. But 
under weak lunar gravity (one-sixth the 
earth's), the total weight of each fully 
burdened astronaut will be only about 
60 Ibs 


Left Foot Forward 


hours after the landing, 
begin EVA (extra-ve 
hicular activity), backing feet-first out 
of the hatch, on his belly, On the L.M’s 
“porch,” he will pull a ring that opens 
a storage area and exposes a mounted 
TV camera, which will relay to au- 
diences on earth a view of his awk- 
ward progress down the LM’s ladder 


Some ten 
Armstrong will 


At the bottom, Armstrong will place 
his right foot in the bowl-shaped foot- 
pad and—by 2:22 a.m. Monday, if he 


is on schedule—plant his left foot firm- 
ly on lunar soil 

Armstrong will first test his ability to 
walk and maneuver in his bulky suit. Im- 
mediately after, he will scoop up some 
lunar material in a sample bag at the 
end of a long, telescoping handle and 
place the bag in his pant-leg pocket. 
Thus, even if the mission had to be abort- 


ed at that moment, Apollo 11 could 
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bring at least some moon material back 
to earth. 

About 25 minutes after Armstrong 
emerges from the LM hatch, Astronaut 
Aldrin will pass an electrically powered 
Hasselblad still camera down a nylon 
conveyor (similar to a clothesline on pul- 
leys), and then back down the ladder 
himself. The astronauts will move next 
to the opened storage area, called MESA, 
for Modularized Equipment Storage As- 
sembly. Armstrong will detach the TV 
camera and place it on a stand about 
30 ft. from the LM to provide a pan 
oramic view of the surface activities. 
While Aldrin is setting up a_ solar 
wind experiment, consisting of a 1|-ft 
by 4-ft. aluminum-foil strip designed 
to capture particles streaming in from 
the sun, Armstrong will scoop up an- 
other 60 Ibs. of lunar rocks and soil 
and place them in an aluminum sam- 
ple box 

From an equipment bay on the oth 
er side of the LM, the busy spacemen 
will remove EASEP (for Early Apollo 
Scientific Experiments Payload). They 
will set up one part of the package—a 
laser-beam reflector—some 70 ft. from 
the LM. The other experiment, a seis- 
mometer for measuring moonquakes and 
meteor impacts, will be placed 10 ft 
farther away. Both will be left on the 
moon for the benefit of earthbound sci- 
entists (see following section) 

Exploring the area within 100 ft. of 
the LM, Aldrin will scoop up scientif- 
ically interesting rocks, while Armstrong 
photographs each site and takes notes 
about the specimens. Armstrong will 
also thrust a core sampler as far as 12 
in. into the soil to collect subsurface sam- 
ples uncontaminated by the exhaust 
from the LM’s descent engine. Up to 
60 Ibs. of documented rocks will then 
be placed in a second aluminum sam- 
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ple box, along with core samples and 
the aluminum solar particle collector, 
and sealed. 

Before they depart, the astronauts 
will leave behind three items of sym- 
bolic import: a 3-ft. by 5-ft. U.S. flag 
stiffened with thin wire so that it will ap- 
pear to be flying on the windless sur- 
face of the moon; a silicon disk bear- 
ing good-will messages for posterity 
from world leaders, including Presid :nt 
Tito, Pope Paul and Queen Elizabeth; 
and a metal plaque bearing the names 
not only of the three astronauts, but 
also of President Richard M. Nixon, a 
fact that has stirred some criticism 


Four-Legged Launch Pad 


After Aldrin has climbed back aboard 
the LM, Armstrong will send the sam- 
ple boxes up the nylon conveyor and re- 
enter the spacecraft, about 24 hours 
after he first emerged. The astronauts 
will then toss their PLSS units, over 
shoes and a camera out of the space 
craft to reduce the possibility of bring- 
ing back equipment contaminated by 
any lunar Organisms that might exist 

At 1:55 p.m. Monday, after another 4 
hr. sleep period sandwiched between 
two meals, Armstrong and Aldrin will 
fire the LM’s ascent engine, using the 
four-legged descent stage as a launch 
pad. If all goes well, they will ren- 
dezvous with Collins and transfer to 
the command module, taking their pre 
cious rocks with them in sealed boxes 
and leaving the LM in orbit around 
the moon. From that point on, they 
will again follow the path of Apollo 
10. After firing themselves into an earth 
bound trajectory, they will splash down 
in the Pacific Ocean some 1,160 miles 
southwest of Hawaii just before | p.m 
(E.D.T.) on Thursday, July 24, their 
places in history assured 
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The moon is a Rosetta Stone of the 
planets. 
—Robert Jastrow 


NCORRUPTED by the swirling gas- 
es of an atmosphere, unworn by the 
erosive pounding of wind and water, the 
moon has its history written plainly on 
its face. Geologically, its past and its 
present are as one, and clues to the events 
of billions of years are strewn across 
its surface with tantalizing clarity. 

In the past five years, man has used 
the sophisticated instruments of the 
space age to learn more about the moon 
than he did during the 360 years that 
followed Galileo's pioneering look at 
the lunar surface through a telescope 
in 1609; Unmanned spacecraft have 
crashed into the moon, orbited it, mea- 
sured it, and photographed it from every 
conceivable angle, giving man his first 
view of the lunar far side. Ingenious soft- 
landing spacecraft have dug into its 
soil and even chemically analyzed it by 
remote control. 

Yet despite the recent heady accom- 
plishments, the major questions about 
the moon remain unanswered: Where 
and how did it originate? Was it torn 
Eve-like from the side of the earth, or 
did it form separately out of the same 
primordial dust cloud? Was it a plan- 
etary interloper captured by the carth’s 
gravity when it wandered too close, or 
did it coalesce from small asteroids in 
orbit around the ancient earth? Did it 
ever have an atmosphere? water? life? 

Now, after centuries of wondering 
and theorizing, man is on the thresh- 
old of Knowing. On the lunar surface, 
he may at last learn the secrets not 
only of the moon and its birth but also 
of the beginnings of his own planet 
and of the solar system itself. 

The Apollo 11 manned landing will 
begin returning scientific dividends as 
soon as Astronauts Armstrong and AI- 
drin start to explore the lunar surface. 
Both are competent amateur geologists. 
They have had more than 120 hours 
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of instruction from NASA _ geologists, 
and they have practiced collecting rock 
and soil samples in lunarlike terrain 
such as the Grand Canyon, California's 
Medicine Lake highlands, the Arizona 
meteorite crater, the arctic wastelands 
of Iceland, and Alaska’s Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. Even their on-the- 
spot descriptions of the moon, to be 
transmitted instantaneously by radio to 
earth, should be of substantial value 

Other scientific benefits will flow im- 
mediately from the instruments that the 
astronauts will leave behind on the 
moon. As soon as Astronaut Aldrin 
sets up a seismometer on the lunar sur- 
face, for example, a command radioed 
from earth will activate it by releasing 
four suspended weights. In the future, 
whenever a quake or a meteor disturbs 
the lunar surface, the seismometer’s 
frame will vibrate, while the suspended 
weights remain immobile. The seismom- 
eter, sensing the relative motion be- 
tween the frame and the weights, will 
express it as digital data and transmit 
it to earth. The instrument is so sen- 
sitive that it will even register Astro- 
naut Aldrin’s footsteps after he sets it 
in place and clomps off 


Precise Measuring Rod 


The astronauts will also leave behind 
a laser reflector pointed toward the earth, 
The reflector actually consists of an 
array of 100 quartz corner reflectors, 
so called because they are shaped like 
the corner of a cube or a room. Each re- 
flector has a valuable characteristic: it 
will reflect a beam of light directly 
back to the source. Thus light aimed at 
the lunar reflector from a laser located 
in Los Angeles, for instance, will bounce 
directly back to Los Angeles. 

By timing the round trip of the laser 
beam, scientists will be able to fix the dis- 
tance between the earth and the moon 
at any time to within 6 in. of the exact fig- 
ure. This precise measuring rod should 
help answer a number of vexing sci- 
entific questions, By revealing previously 
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unmeasurable variations in the orbit of 
the moon, for example, it should pro- 
vide a better understanding of the na- 
ture of gravity. For if scientists can 
determine precisely how much _ the 
moon's orbit is increasing each year, 
they may finally be able to confirm 
—or disprove—the theory that the force 
of gravity is gradually diminishing. 

Using the same distance-measuring 
technique, with the moon as a ref- 
erence point, scientists will, during the 
next several years, also be able to make 
precise measurements of the wobbling 
of the earth on its axis. This motion, 
called Chandler's Wobble, should tend 
to damp out with the passage of time, 
but is periodically reinforced by un- 
known forces—possibly earthquakes. 
More accurate measurements of the 
wobble with the aid of the laser re- 
flector might someday lead to a tech- 
nique for earthquake prediction. 

Another terrestrial phenomenon— 
continental drift—could be confirmed 
by the lunar laser experiment. Period- 
ically measuring the distance between 
the moon and lasers beamed from 
fixed points in Africa and South Amer- 
ica, scientists will use triangulation 
to determine whether the distance be- 
tween the two continents is gradually 
increasing. 

The astronauts will leave a third item, 
the solar-wind experiment, on the lunar 
surface for only two hours or so. Soon 
after emerging from Eagle, they will 
place on the lunar surface a sheet of alu- 
minum foil suspended from a stand. It 
will be exposed to the constant stream 
of particles expelled by the sun and 
should trap rare gases such as argon, 
Krypton, xenon, neon and helium. Re- 
turned to earth in a vacuum box, the cap- 
tive gases will be analyzed to give sci- 
entists new insights into the sun and 
the “wind” that it blows through the 
solar system. 

Beyond a doubt, however, the most 
important contribution of Apollo 11 to 
modern science will be the 100-odd 
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Ibs. of lunar rock and soil scheduled to 
be brought back by the astronauts. To 
safeguard this precious cargo, NASA has 
set up an elaborate system that stretch- 
es from the moon across space to Hous- 
ton’s $15.8 million Lunar Receiving Lab- 
oratory (LRL) and to universities and 
laboratories all over the world. Says 
LRL Curator Elbert King: “Scientifically, 
this will be worth more than any other 
material in history.” 


Biological Barrier 


Elaborate safeguards have been set 
up to protect the lunar samples from 
contamination. Should earthly gases and 
organisms invade the moon rocks  be- 
fore they are thoroughly analyzed, in- 
vestigators would find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the lunar and terrestrial 
origins of their samples 

In the safety of their triple-sealed vac- 
uum storage boxes, the lunar samples 
will be rushed to the LRL even before 
the Apollo 11 crew members arrive to 
wait out their 21-day quarantine pe- 
riod. There are “time-critical” tests that 
must be performed swiftly to detect 
any gas or radioactivity that the sam- 
ples may give off; the emissions may de- 
crease or stop soon after the sample is 
removed from the lunar surface. The 
samples will be sealed off from the rest 
of the world by a double biological bar- 
rier: 1) a vacuum system and a series 
of vacuum chambers in which the spec- 
imens remain while technicians handle 
them through insulated “glove ports” 
or by remote-controlled mechanical 
arms; and 2) an air-conditioning sys- 
tem that maintains lower air pressure 
within the LRL than outside so that, if 
there is a break in the system, air would 
flow in, keeping lunar matter 
from leaking out. 

The lunar samples will remain 
under quarantine in the LRL for 
45 to 50 days, while 200 NASA 
scientists and technicians pho- 
tograph, weigh, catalogue, chip 
and even burn them. Particles 
of the samples will be tested on 
living cells, including those tak- 
en from fish and from a human 
cancer, Other particles will be 
fed to a variety of earth life, 
such as Japanese quail, algae, 
sunflowers, pine seedlings, oys- 
ters, white mice and cockroaches 
—the last chosen because they 
are one of the hardiest insects 
known to man, having survived 
as a distinct genus for millions 
of years. All the organisms in- 
volved were painstakingly bred 
and raised in germ-free condi- 
tions. The mice, for example, 
were born by caesarean section in 
sterile surgery and raised in a 
sterile environment. 

If the organisms remain 
healthy and no other evidence 
of lunar bugs develops by the 
end of the quarantine period, 
samples of lunar rocks will be 
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sent to 142 “principal investigators” at 
outside universities and _ laboratories, 
chiefly in the U.S. “Some of these 
men have been waiting for such a chance 
for 40 years,” says LRL Director Persa 
Bell. 

Several groups of the eager inves- 
tigators have been assigned the job of 
measuring the age of the lunar spec- 
imens by radioactive dating methods. 
By determining the ratio of radioactive 
elements (say, rubidium and uranium) 
in a moon sample to the amounts of 
their products of decay (strontium and 
lead, respectively), scientists can make 
a good approximation of its age. Thus, 
because the Apollo 11 samples will be 
taken from the surface of the Sea of 
Tranquillity, researchers may well be 
able to estimate the age of the moon's 
maria, or seas. This, in turn, might set- 
tle a longstanding controversy among 
selenologists: Were the maria formed 
as recently as 100 million years ago, or 
have they existed nearly as long as the 
moon itself—billions of years? 

Perhaps most intriguing is what the 
moon may reveal about the earth's 
murky infancy. The earth was formed 
some 4.5 billion years ago, but the slow, 
relentless process of its evolution wiped 
out all traces of its earliest years; the old- 
est known terrestrial rocks date back 
about 3.3 billion years. “What has hap- 
pened during the missing 1.2 billion 
years?” wonders Astronomer Robert Jas- 
trow, Director of NASA’s Goddard In- 
stitute for Space Studies in New York. 
“We do not know; they are a blank 
page in the history of our planet. If the 
age of the rocks on the surface of the 
moon turns out to be 4.5 billion years, 
we may learn the answer.’ One of the 
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most important parts of the answer con- 
cerns biogenesis, the beginning of life, 
which occurred on earth more than 
three billion years ago. 

Some scientists are hoping that un- 
expected clues in Apollo's samples will 
lead to new and more satisfying the- 
ories about the moon's origin. Complains 
Astrophysicist Ralph Baldwin: “There 
is no existing theory that gives a satis- 
factory explanation of the earth-moon 
system as we know it.” Nobel Laureate 
Chemist Harold Urey wryly notes that 
it would be easier to prove that the 
moon did not exist than to get agree- 
ment on how it came to be. 


Little Green Bugs 


Chemical analysis of the samples may 
also help determine whether lunar ma- 
terial was ever hot enough to have melt- 
ed, or whether it has been relatively 
cool almost from the first. Moon spec- 
imens strikingly lacking in volatile el- 
ements such as potassium and arsenic 
could indicate that these substances had 
been expelled by high temperatures 
—and would support the theory of a vol- 
canic moon. Those who believe that 
meteors gave the moon its cratered sur- 
face might still argue, however, that 
the volcanism had occurred only in 
areas struck—and heated—by huge me- 
teors. Studies of the crystal size and av- 
erage density of sample rocks will sup- 
ply other evidence that should go a 
long way toward proving or disproving 
the theory that the moon endured an 
earthlike period of melting, volcanism 
and slow cooling. 

While the geologists, chemists and 
physicists are busy with their investi- 
gations, other scientists will be on an 

nase even more exciting quest. Bio- 
chemists will be examining the 
specimens for evidence of amino 
acids and protein molecules—the 
building blocks of life. Paleon- 
tologists will seek fossil remnants 
of organisms. At NASA’s Ames 
Research Center at Moffett Field, 
Calif., still other investigators will 
try to coax life itself from the 
lunar rocks, using nutrients in 
the hope of resuming a life pro- 
cess that might have been in- 
terrupted millions of years ago. 

In all, investigators will have 
three months after the quarantine 
is lifted in which to complete 
their studies of the material. 
Soon afterward, there will be a 
major conference at which pa- 
pers from all of the participating 
scientists will be presented. 
Should there be a major dis- 
covery—perhaps even during the 
preliminary screening of material 
at the Lunar Receiving Labo- 
ratory—NASA is certain to lose 
no time in announcing the news. 
“If we find any little green bugs,” 
promises Wilmont Hess, the 
LRL’s science director, “you'll 
hear about them real quick.”’ 
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Dreamed Spacecraft: Transporting 
men to the moon has never been a 
problem for poets and visionaries, who 
have been dreaming about space trav- 
el for nearly two millennia. The Syr- 
ian satirist Lucian proposed a sailing 
ship (top), the Persian poet Firdausi a 
throne borne by eagles (center), the 
Italian Renaissance poet Ariosto a 
coach drawn by four red steeds. 
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CAN THE MOON 


ae a down at the pitted surface of 
the moon from a height of 70 
miles last December, Apollo 8 Astronaut 
Frank Borman described it as “vast, 
lonely and forbidding—a great expanse 
of nothing.” But looks can be deceiv- 
ing. As desolate as the moon appears, sci- 
entists have little doubt that man will 
soon work, play, and perhaps even pros- 
per on his bleak satellite. 

The environment that makes the 
moon so hostile to terrestrial life is, par- 
adoxically, precisely what makes the 
moon so potentially valuable. The ab- 
sence of atmosphere, which exposes any 
life on the moon to deadly radiation 
and the inhospitable vacuum of space, 
also makes the moon an ideal base for 
observatories and some industries. Me- 
teors, which have battered the lunar sur- 
face for eons have probably also en- 
dowed the moon with immense mineral 
wealth. Although lunar days and nights 
are each two weeks long and accom- 
panied by deadly extremes of temper- 
ature (ranging from 240 degrees Fahr- 
enheit above zero to 250 below), both 
the unshielded rays of the sun and the 
numbing cold of the night can be turned 
to the advantage of human settlers. 


A Leisurely Look 


Man’s early visits to the moon will 
be ‘largely taken up with exploration 
and scientific studies of the lunar sub- 
stance and structure. But man will not 
long be able to resist making practical 
use of his closest celestial neighbor. As 
soon as they are able, for example, as- 
tronomers will be competing to book 
passage to the moon. There, freed at 
last from the obscuring mantle of ter- 
restrial atmosphere, they will immedi- 
ately get a clearer, more revealing and 
more leisurely look at the universe 
around them. 

On the atmosphereless moon, optical 
telescopes can be used continuously; 
no clouds, air currents or air pollution 
can impede viewing. Were the giant, 
200-in, optical telescope at Mt. Palomar 
to be duplicated on the lunar surface, 
for example, it could observe stars that 
are 10,000 times too faint for it to de- 
tect through the earth's atmosphere. 

Because the moon rotates on its axis 
only about one-thirtieth as fast as the 
earth, stars move slowly across the lu- 
nar skies, making it easier to track and 
photograph them. Because lunar gravity 
is Only one-sixth the earth's, structural 
distortions caused by the sheer weight 
of large telescope mirrors and their sup- 
ports will be dramatically lessened. 
Some scientists have estimated that tele- 
scope mirrors as large as 2,000 in. in di- 
ameter (ten times the earth’s largest) 
could be used effectively on the moon. 

The moon has equally great advan- 
tages for radio telescopes, which in re- 
cent years have greatly expanded the 
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observable universe, locating quasars 
and discovering pulsars and other 
strange celestial objects. Not all radio 
frequencies can penetrate earth's atmo- 
sphere; on the lunar surface, radio tele- 
scopes will be able to pick up the en- 
tire spectrum of these frequencies. Fur- 
thermore, by building radio telescopes 
on the back side of the moon, astron- 
omers will be able to escape completely 
from the radio interference caused by 
earth's increasingly electronic civiliza- 
tion. Without the background “noise” 
to contend with, radio astronomers will 
be able to detect much fainter radi- 
ation from space, perhaps even the weak 
signals of a distant civilization. 


Unsuspected Galaxies 


California Institute of Technology As- 
tronomer Fritz Zwicky believes that ob- 
servations from the moon will quickly 
yield answers to two major astronomical 
problems. With telescopes on the moon, 
scientists can take more definitive spec- 
trums from the light of remote stars, 
and perhaps obtain decisive data about 
the universal “red shift” of light (caused 
by the speeding outward of distant gal- 
axies). By precisely measuring the shift 
—and thus the speed of recession—of 
these galaxies, scientists should be able 
to determine whether the universe will 
continue to expand eternally or even- 
tually stop and then begin contracting. 
“It could settle once and for all the ques- 
tion of the evolution of our universe,” 
Zwicky says, “and give us some un- 
derstanding of its large-scale structure.” 
In addition, he notes that with a view 
of the far infrared range, ‘we shall 
not only be able to see down to the cen- 
tral nucleus of the Milky Way system, 
but we may sce right through the Milky 
Way and observe galaxies about which 
we are not even aware today.” 

Scientists acknowledge the obvious 
difficulties and great costs of transporting 
large telescopes and other heavy equip- 
ment to the moon. To obviate the prob- 
lem, Rand Corp. Researcher George 
Kocher suggests actually building a large 
mirror on the lunar surface, using quartz 
produced from silica—if it exists on 
the moon—and giving it a more ac- 
curate surface than terrestrial mirrors 
by shaping it with ion beams (which 
are effective only in a vacuum) instead 
of abrasives. Several astronomers have 
pointed out that round lunar craters 
lined with chicken wire would make 
ideal reflectors for radio telescopes sim- 
ilar to the 1,000-ft. Cornell University 
radio dish, set in a rounded valley near 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico. 

The moon is also a natural, orbiting 
Cape Kennedy. To blast off, a space- 
craft need overcome a pull of gravity 
only one-sixth as strong as the earth’s, 
and does not have to expend any en- 
ergy to push through a thick atmosphere, 
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Thus an escape velocity of little more 
than 5,000 m.p.h. (v. 25,000 m.p.h. from 
earth) and the use of a relatively small 
amount of fuel will be sufficient to 
launch moon rockets toward the earth 
and more distant planets. 

Lunar gravity is relatively so weak, 
as a matter of fact, that some scientists 
have suggested launching spacecraft by 
simply accelerating them with electrical 
power along a track. Unimpeded by at- 
mospheric friction, the vehicles could ac- 
celerate very rapidly, limited only by 
the maximum gravity that their cargo 
could withstand. An unmanned craft de- 
signed to take a force of 50 G's, for ex- 
ample, could reach escape velocity on 
a track only four miles long. Manned 
ships, whose passengers could not be ex- 
posed to so high a G-force, would need 
a track considerably longer. 


Near Perfect Vacuum 


Manufacturers, too, may eventually 
find the moon economically irresistible 
Anywhere they choose to locate on the 
15 million square miles of lunar sur- 
face, there is a near perfect vacuum—a 
condition that is obtained on earth only 
with thick walls and elaborate pumps, 
and at great expense. As the need grows 
for “hard” vacuums in industrial proc- 
esses on earth, the day may come 
when certain lightweight, easily trans- 
portable items that require a vacuum 
in their production—electronic tubes, 
computer components, hearing aids 
—can be made more economically in 
lunar factories. 

Metallurgical research would also 
benefit from the moon's vacuum, in 
which pure metals with maximum den- 
sities could be produced. Manufacturers 
who need elaborately protected “clean 
rooms” on earth for their production 
processes would find that the moon it- 
self is a huge clean room, with no at- 
mosphere to circulate dust and other 
contaminants around assembly areas. 

The lunar environment is also ideal 
for cyclotrons and other devices that 
accelerate subatomic particles in a vac- 
uum. For the same reason, electron 
beam-welding—which also requires a 
high vacuum—would be facilitated on 
the moon. Another joining process, cold- 
welding, could become an important 
part of lunar industry. In a vacuum, 
two perfectly clean and smooth metal 
surfaces—uncontaminated by oxides 
that are formed in the earth’s atmosphere 
—can be welded solidly together with- 
out heat and with little pressure 

Even the lunar vacuum itself may 
some day become a salable commodity 
Says Industrial Research magazine: “It 
is conceivable that a simple sealed pres- 
sure shell containing literally nothing in- 
side, or an insulated package of a ma 
terial cooled to — 441° F. or lower, with 
suitable ‘vacuum locks,’ could be shipped 
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BE OF ANY EARTHLY USE? 


to earth ports intact—for a price less 
than evacuation or helium cooling on 
mother earth.” 

Valuable as the moon’s vacuum may 
be, there are more palpable treasures. 
Some scientists, assuming that the moon 
was created when the earth was, some 
4.5 billion years ago, calculate that about 
10 trillion tons of meteors have fallen 
on the lunar surface. From their anal- 
ysis of the composition of the rela- 
tively few meteors that reach the earth's 
surface (most are burned up by the at- 
mosphere), they estimate that meteors 
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furnaces could be constructed, consisting 
of mirrors that focus the sun’s fierce 
beams on a target. Using these, Zwicky 
suggests, man could work wonders with 
lunar rock. The furnaces could melt lu- 
nar gravel and soil, which could be cast 
into bricks for building shelters. They 
could also be used to heat moon rocks 
enough to release their locked-in water. 
Even the proverbial pig’s squeal could be 
used. Water vapor steaming out of the 
heated rocks could drive power turbines 
before being condensed into drinking 
water. When lunar water is finally avail- 





ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF A MOON BASE IN 1975 
What makes it so hostile is what makes it so potentially valuable. 


have deposited 450 billion tons of iron, 
30 billion tons of nickel, 10 billion 
tons of phosphorous, 9 billion tons of 
carbon, 6 billion tons of copper and 3 bil- 
lion tons of cobalt on or near the lunar 
surface. If their figures are correct, the 
meteor fall would also have contributed 
300 billion tons of carbonaceous chon- 
drites, containing about 30 billion tons 
of water chemically locked in crystals 
with other compounds 

These vast resources are important 
not only for their potential use on earth, 
but also for their value in making a 
lunar colony self-sufficient. Although en- 
gineers hope eventually to reduce the 
cost of shipping payloads to the moon 
by using simple, unsophisticated boosters 
and flyable stages that can be returned 
to earth and used again, it now costs 
$22,187 per lb. with Saturn 5. The key 
to tapping lunar resources, Zwicky be- 
lieves, is energy from the sun, which 
beats down directly on the moon's sur- 
face, unfiltered by atmosphere. Solar 


able in ample supply, it could even be 
used for rocket fuel. Moon technicians 
will decompose it into hydrogen and ox- 
ygen gases by electrolysis, then feed the 
gases into a lunar cryostat, a device that 
can reach extremely low temperatures 
during the chill lunar night without us- 
ing power. The resulting products would 
be liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen, fa- 
miliar space-age fuels 

Zwicky would also produce carbon di- 
oxide by focusing the rays of a solar fur- 
nace on rocks containing calcium car- 
bonate. The carbon dioxide would be 
released into the atmosphere of a cov 
cred garden to sustain green algae liv 
ing in a tank of water, The rapidly 
reproducing algae would not only be 
an excellent source of protein for hu- 
mans on the moon but would also pro- 
duce vitally needed oxygen as a by- 
product of photosynthesis. 

Astronomer I. M. Levitt, director of 
the Fels Planetarium of Philadelphia's 
Franklin Institute, believes that colo- 
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nizers of the moon will eventually pro 
duce their own water, a contained at 
mosphere, food and other necessities 
completely from lunar materials, He en- 
visages vegetables grown from seed, 
rooted in tanks of water in which the 
necessary lunar minerals have been dis 
solved. His moon colonies, complete with 
farm animals and factories, launch pads 
and lunar surface vehicles, and the com- 
forts of home, would be located un 
derground—in_sealed-off caves and 
domes—to protect inhabitants against 
meteors, solar radiation and the ex- 
tremes of lunar temperatures 

Nor would the inhabitants want for 
luxuries, Levitt believes that virtually 
anything man—or woman—might de- 
Sire can be produced on the moon by 
combining available minerals with a 
source of energy to produce chemical re 
actions. One of Levitt’s chemical chains, 
beginning with carbon and calcium, can 
lead to the manufacture of medicines, 
plastics, dyes, food additives, rubber, ce 
ramics, even fertilizers and textiles 
“Naturally, we're going to insist that 
the girls go with us to the moon,” grins 
Levitt, “and when we get there we'll be 
able to make all of their lipsticks, per 
fumes, nail polishes—you name it.”’ 

An advocate of moon colonies for 


20 years, Levitt is no mere dreamer 
To help prove his point, he has actu- 
ally built a working model of a solar 
still, Using four 20-in. mirrors, he fo 
cuses sunlight on powdered pitchstone 
in a glass laboratory tube until its wa- 
ter of crystallization steams off. The 
steam Is then channeled to an adjacent 
model still, where it is converted to 
drops of water. 


Lunar Vacations 


NASA Administrator Thomas Paine 
is so confident of continued progress in 
space flight and the establishment of 
lunar bases that he foresees vacations 
on the moon within two decades that 
will cost the affluent thrill seeker as lit 
tle as $5,000—round trip. “There is no 
question,” Paine says, “that we can re 
duce the cost of travel to the moon to 
the cost of traveling through the gir 
today. The spacecraft we use will be de 
scendants of today’s Boeing 707s and 
Douglas DC-&s, married to today’s hy 
drogen-oxygen rockets.” 

For the price, the vacationer will en 
joy some exhilarating experiences in the 
weak lunar gravity. On a diving board, 
for example, he will be able to spring six 
times as high as on earth. When the 
splash occurs, it will be a veritable gey- 
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ser, also six times as high as on earth. 
Even more remarkable, a visitor to a 
domed lunar resort will be able to don a 
pair of wings and flap off like Icarus into 
the artificial atmosphere, using only mus 
cle power to fly 

Though such notions about the uses 
of the moon may sound visionary, they 
are tame alongside some of the really fu- 
turistic ideas. A Russian has suggested 
covering the entire side of the moon 
that is visible to earth with a reflectant 
coating to make it a huge thermal pow 
er plant. Zwicky theorizes that man 
may one day actually be able to shrink 
the moon through nuclear fusion; a 
smaller, denser moon would have great- 
cr gravitational pull, perhaps enough to 
hold a habitable atmosphere. Levitt spec- 
ulates that in the distant future the 
moon may serve as a launching plat- 
form for a_ 1,000,000-ton spaceship 
(Apollo 11's weight at lift-off: 3,200 
tons), an intergalactic Noah's ark that 
could carry a complete civilization to 
nearby stars 

Ridiculous? No more so than the vi 
sions of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells 
seemed less than a century ago. Given 
the remarkable feats already achieved 
by technology, it would be unwise to 
bet against almost any possibility 





THE PIONEERS 





USSIA’S Konstantin Eduardovitch 
never built a rocket, but by 1898 he had worked 

out the basic principles of rocket dynamics. America’s Rob- 
ert Hutchings Goddard (right) launched the world’s first 
liquid-fuel rocket in 1926 and patented 214 devices and son who attends 
parts, most of them essential to the operation of modern 


Tsiolkovsky (left) 


rocket engines. Germany's Hermann Oberth (center) pop- other occasions 


ularized the idea of space travel as a real possibility in 
his 1923 bestseller The Rocket into 
and his writing helped inspire Germany to early prom- 


inence in the field 
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ought to feel.” 


Tsiolkovsky and Goddard are dead. Oberth, now 75 
and living quietly near Nirnberg on a meager pension, 
has mixed feelings now that his lifelong dream is about 
to come true. “Sometimes I feel like an unmusical per- 
a concert and doesn't really un- 
derstand what seems to excite everybody,” he says. “On 
feel like a mother goose who has 
hatched a brood and now, somewhat perplexed, watches 
the flock going off into the water. It is only very rarely 
that I have the satisfaction that everybody believes I 
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on the job for about a year, and you're 
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There’s an old saying about never 
forgetting your first love. We think it 
applies to credit cards as well. We 
think if we're the first travel and enter- 
tainment credit card in your wallet 
you'll never forget us 

So why not send us one of our 
blue and white applications today. 
Or write us at 3460 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles, California 90054. 

See what it’s like to say ‘‘Carte 
Blanche!” (kart’ blonsh’) instead of 
“Charge it.” 
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ARMSTRONG & FAMILY 
Right out of Rockwell. 


F they accomplish their mission, the 
| three men assigned to pilot Columbia 
and Eagle to the moon will rank with his- 
tory’s most illustrious explorers. Yet each 
realizes that the privilege—and the peril 
—of making man’s first lunar landing be- 
longs to them only by an unlikely com- 
bination of luck and circumstance. 
Edwin (“Buzz”) Aldrin, 39, who will 
steer the lunar module to the surface 
of the moon, puts it this way; “We've 
been given a tremendous responsibility 
by the twists and turns of fate.” 

Command Pilot Neil Armstrong, 38, 
could have missed his destiny as the re- 
sult of half a dozen close shaves. He 
crashed his Panther jet behind enemy 
lines in Korea, but escaped a day later. 
As a civilian test pilot in 1962, he plum- 
meted uncontrollably toward earth when 
the rocket engine in his X-15 failed to 
Start, but it caught on just in time. As 
commander of Gemini 8 in 1966, he 
had to abort the scheduled three-day 
flight after ten hours when a short cir- 
cuit threw the spacecraft’s thrusters out 
of control. Last summer he had to eject 
from a lunar-landing research vehicle 
at an altitude of only 100 ft. when it 
spun out of control and crashed. 

Buzz Aldrin might not have been an 
astronaut at all but for his persistence, 
raw determination—and good fortune. 
He was turned down when he first ap- 
plied in 1962. Though he was a vet- 
eran fighter pilot (two MIGs destroyed, 
one damaged in 66 Korean missions 
for the Air Force), NASA regulations at 
the time demanded that astronauts be 
graduate test pilots. The next year, af- 
ter the regulations had been eased to 
let in combat pilots with more than 
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1,000 hours of experience flying jets, Al- 
drin was accepted. 

Michael Collins, 38, owes his couch 
on the moonship to a bout of bad 
health. He was to have been a member 
of the Apollo 8 crew, which made man’s 
first orbits around the moon last Christ- 
mas. A paralyzing bone spur in the 
neck sent Collins to the hospital in 
June 1968 for a risky operation, how- 
ever, and Bill Anders took his place. 
The surgery was a complete success, 
and Collins was back on full flight sta- 
tus by last November. It was much too 
late for him to resume his original place 
with the Apollo 8 crew—but it opened 
the way for him to join Apollo 11. 


Stick and Rudder Men 


The members of Apollo 11’s crew 
are seasoned, imperturbable astronauts. 
Armstrong, known as an inscrutable lon- 
er, flew Gemini 8 to the first successful 
space docking. Aldrin, a hard-driving 
perfectionist, set the record for space 
walking (5 hr., 30 min.) during the four- 
day flight of Gemini 12 in 1966. Col- 
lins, the most relaxed and outgoing of 
the three, helped steer Gemini 10 
through complicated rendezvous and 
docking maneuvers. 

As a team, they are remarkably free 
from quarrels, but they are not close 
friends. They waste few words on the 
job, generally talking to each other in 
technological jargon, Once in a while, 
Mike Collins cracks a joke. Once in a 
longer while, Neil Armstrong flashes a 
fleeting smile, After work, they go their 
separate ways. It may be true, Aldrin ad- 
mits, that they have all been somewhat 
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ALDRIN & WIFE 
Blood brothers on the team. 
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COLLINS AT HOME 
Master of the dry style. 


dehumanized by what he calls “the tread- 
mill” of the space program. 

Dehumanizeg or not, the crew fully 
measures up to Boss Astronaut Donald 
K. (“Deke’’) Slayton’s tough require- 
ments, “You're really looking for a damn 
good engineering test pilot,” says Slay- 
ton. “They've got to be good stick and 
rudder men, and also real smart.” Not 
many qualify, Of 1,400 applicants for 
the last batch of astronauts in 1967, 
only cleven were chosen. There are now 
only 49 astronauts and, in many ways, 
all are as precise as the laws of ce- 
lestial mechanics—and as unforgiving 
as the machines that hurtle them through 
space. Says Slayton of his astronauts: 
“They don’t have any technical weak- 
nesses, If they did, we wouldn't have 
them aboard.” 

Like so much else at NASA, the se- 
lection of the moon-landing crew seemed 
totally routine. Indeed, when the crew 
was selected in January, there was no as- 
surance that Apollo 11 would make 
the first moon landing. Apollo 10 was 
then still a candidate for the mission; 
there was also the distinct possibility 
that if problems developed, the attempt 
would be postponed until Apollo 12, 
13 or even 14. “There isn’t any big 
magic selection that goes on for each 
mission,” says Slayton, whose crew rec- 
ommendations have never been over- 
ruled. “It is like every squadron of 
fighter pilots, You've got a mission to 
do and you've got so many flights to 
fly and you assign guys to fly them. It’s 
that straightforward.” 

Command Pilot Armstrong is con- 
sidered tight-lipped and phlegmatic, even 
in the notoriously taciturn fraternity of 
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HOW IT WAS MANAGED 


HEN John F. Kennedy committed 

the U.S. to landing men on the 
moon before the end of this decade, vir- 
tually none of the equipment capable 
of making the half-million-mile journey 
existed. Now, eight years later, a great 
spaceship made of more than 15 mil- 
lion parts is poised for the flight. If 
Apollo 11 completes its momentous mis- 
sion, Kennedy's pledge will have been re- 
deemed with five months to spare—a 
remarkable accomplishment. It is all 
the more remarkable for the fact that 
man did not actually enter the space 
age until twelve years ago, when the Rus- 
sians launched Sputnik. 

e 

The U.S, space program was truly em- 
bryonic when Kennedy, on May 25, 
1961, set a lunar landing as the na- 
tion’s goal. Only two months earlier, he 
had decided to put off a decision on 
whether to go ahead with the Apollo pro- 
gram, Then came Cosmonaut Yuri Ga- 
garin’s orbital flight, the first ever made 
by man. Two days after the Soviet 
breakthrough, Kennedy convened the 
nation’s top space experts at the White 
House. “If somebody can just tell me 
how to catch up,” he said, “There is noth- 
ing more important.” 

Neither, it seemed, was there any- 
thing more difficult. Before Kennedy 
made his moon-landing announcement, 
the nation’s entire manned space ex- 
perience totaled 15 min. 20 sec.—the 
length of Alan Shepard’s suborbital fling 
down the Atlantic test range on May 
5, 1961. Rockets had been blowing up 
on their Cape Canaveral launch pads 
with humiliating frequency; from 1958 
to 1964, the U.S. suffered 13 straight 
failures in its efforts to send rockets 
around or onto the moon. 

e 

Most discouraging of all was the esti- 
mate that more than 10,000 separate 
tasks would have to be performed before 
the U.S. could put a man on the moon. 
James Webb, administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration between 1961 and 1968, com- 
pared the problem to “having to take a 
caterpillar and make it into a butterfly 
when we had never seen a butterfly,” 

That the butterfly now exists is, above 
all, a tribute to superb management tech- 
niques. This was the biggest and most 
imaginative Government-industry-uni- 
versity team ever put together for a sin- 
gle project. At its peak in 1966, Apollo 
involved 400,000 men and women at 
120 universities and laboratories and 
20,000 industrial firms; its budget for 
that year alone was $5.9 billion. 

In building the team, NASA all but 
threw away the rule book. It was clear, 
for example, that university brains would 
have to be tapped. But instead of fol- 
lowing the usual practice of giving Gov- 
ernment scholarships directly to stu- 


dents, and allowing the students to shop 
for berths at a few Ivy League unm- 
versities, NASA turned the money ($100 
million so far) over to a large number 
of universities, thus ensuring greater 
cross-fertilization of ideas. 

NASA took a similar tack toward 
American industry. At the outset, Gen- 
eral Electric approached NASA with a 
proposal that it be awarded a single mas- 
sive contract covering the entire pro- 
gram. The agency demurred. For one 
thing, space officials feared that a sin- 
gle contractor might at times decide to 
manufacture a part or system itself rath- 
er than buy it elsewhere. For another, 
the officials reasoned that a fruitful ex- 
change of technology would occur if 
many companies were involved. Accord- 
ingly, NASA selected 16 prime contrac- 
tors, who, in turn, have assigned work 
to tens of thousands of subcontractors. 
The firms range in size from North 
American Rockwell, which has 105,000 
employees and builds the giant Saturn 
5, to the Space Electronics Supply Co. 
of Melbourne, Fla., a two-man operation 
that makes fuse holders for Apollo. 


. 

When fire killed Astronauts Gus Gris- 
som, Ed White and Roger Chaffee on 
the launch pad during a routine test in 
1967, the trauma rocked the space agen- 
cy at every level. Work stopped, tem- 
pers’ flared and accusations flew. The 
attempt to land on the moon was set 
back at least a year, But the tragedy 
spurred NASA to tighten up operations 
and to fashion a mechanism that has per- 
formed almost flawlessly ever since. 

For every dollar now spent on de- 
signing and manufacturing Apollo parts, 
another dollar is spent testing them. Be- 
fore an Apollo vehicle is approved for 
flight, it is tested, probed, checked and re- 
checked for four months; no fewer than 
25,000 pages of procedures cover the 
painstaking process. “One of the keys 
to success,”’ says Rocco A. Petrone, 43, 
director of the Apollo launch operations, 
“is the quality testing that the program 
has taken to the nth degree.” 

Such unrelenting attention to the most 
microscopic detail carries right through 
the missions. The astronauts themselves 
carry 40 Ibs. of documents aboard the 
spacecraft—flight plans, check lists, 
manuals and so on. While they are 
aloft, a NASA team keeps track, day 
and night, of nearly 40,000 key people 
in the contractor network. Thus, should 
a tiny valve go awry during a mission, 
an official at a console in Houston can 
pick up a telephone at any hour and dis- 
cuss the problem with the man who de- 
signed the part. Says Lieut. General 
Samuel Phillips, manager of the Apol- 
lo program, “We tattoo responsibility 
on a man’s head.’ Even so, the mem- 
bers of the NASA team have not for- 
gotten how to cross their fingers. 





astronauts. “Silence is a Neil Armstrong 
answer,” his wife Janet said in an in- 
terview with Lire. “The word no is an ar- 
gument.”’ Last spring, he spent two full 
days with his father and never once both- 
ered to mention that the day after they 
parted he was going to be officially 
named as the first man to set foot on 
the moon, With his sandy hair, inno- 
cent blue eyes and boyish smile, he 
looks as though he has just stepped out 
of a Norman Rockwell painting. More 
than any other astronaut, Neil Arm- 
strong epitomizes small-town America. 

He was born in Wapakoneta, Ohio 
(pop. 7,500), the son of a career civil ser- 
vant who is now assistant director of 
the state's Department of Mental Hy- 
giene and Correction. As a youth, Neil 
limited his social life mainly to school 
and church functions; when he went 
out with a girl it was usually on a dou- 
ble date to the ice-cream parlor. He 
played baritone horn in the school band. 
He studied hard, and while his teachers 
do not remember Armstrong as a par- 
ticularly brilliant student, he impressed 
them all with the thorough, meticulous 
way he went about his work. Says Pro- 
fessor Paul E. Stanley, who taught Neil 
aerodynamics at Purdue: “He was a 
Boy Scout [in fact, he made Eagle 
Scout at 17), and he literally lived up 
to the motto ‘Be Prepared.’ ” 


Faith in Machines 


Armstrong first set eyes on an air- 
plane at the age of two, and he made 
his first flight at six in an old Ford tri- 
motor. As a boy, he was forever as- 
sembling model airplanes, and while 
other youngsters were still scrambling 
for comic books, he went right for the 
acronautical publications when the mag- 
azine shipments arrived on the stands, 
He worked part time in the drugstore 
(40¢ an hour) and as a grease monkey 
at the airfield to accumulate the money 
for flying lessons ($9 an hour), and 
earned his pilot’s license on his 16th 
birthday, the first day he was eligible. 
For a while, he had to bicycle the 
three miles between Wapakoneta and 
the field; Neil Armstrong was flying 
planes before he had a driver's license. 

At about the same time, the future as- 
tronaut was taking his first close look 
at the moon through a homemade 8-in. 
reflector telescope fashioned from a 
stovepipe and mounted on roller-skate 
wheels atop a garage. The wondrous de- 
vice belonged to Jacob Zint, a neigh- 
bor of the Armstrongs and a draftsman 
in the Westinghouse plant. “I can’t re- 
call that Neil ever said he wanted to 
go to the moon,” says Zint. But as 
early as 1946, Armstrong was regularly 
visiting the makeshift observatory and 
often, says Zint, “he looked right into 
the Sea of Tranquillity’—the prime site 
for next week's landing. 

After graduating from Wapakoneta 
High School, Armstrong won a Navy 
scholarship to Purdue, the alma mater 
of three other astronauts (Gus Grissom 
and Roger Chaffee, both of whom died 
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in the Apollo launch-pad fire of Jan. 
27, 1967, and Eugene Cernan, a mem- 
ber of the Apollo 10 crew). Called to ser 
vice in Korea at the end of his soph- 
omore year, Armstrong earned a rep- 
utation as a hot pilot and three Aur 
Medals in 78 combat missions. Return- 
ing to Purdue, he collected his degree 
in aeronautical engineering, and a wife, 
the former Janet E. Shearon of Ev- 
anston, IIL, who was studying home eco 
nomics at Purdue when they met. They 
have two sons: Eric, 12, and Mark, 6 


A Lot of Marbles 


Armstrong went to work for NASA 
as a Civilian test pilot for the X-15 rock 
et plane, which he flew at 3,989 m.p.h. 
and an altitude of 207,500 ft.—both 
records at the time. In the early days 
of the space program, Armstrong had 
no desire to become an astronaut. Says 
a close acquaintance: “He thought those 
guys were playing around wih a lot of 
marbles.’ After the “marbles” began lift- 
ing other pilots into space, he changed 
his mind and in 1962 became one of 
the second group of astronauts to be cho 
sen, As a civilian, he is paid more than 
any other astronaut ($30,054 a year, » 
Aldrin’s $22,650 as an Air Force col- 
onel and Collins’ $20,400 as an Air 
Force lieutenant colonel), a fact that 
has stirred resentment. There are men 
in the space program, in fact, who de- 
tect behind Armstrong’s supercool all- 
American image a rigid character who 
has more faith in the pertectibility of ma- 
chines than of people. “He's all scrubbed 
up on the outside,” says a NASA of- 
ficial, “but inside he has nothing but con- 
tempt for the rest of mankind that isn’t 
willing to work as hard as he does.” 

Dr. Charles Berry, the astronauts’ 
flight surgeon, differs. “Neil strikes some 
people as cold,” admits Berry, “but that 
is partly bashfulness. He is really warm 
and blushes easily.” Yet, says Stanley 
Butchart, who tested planes with Arm- 
strong and now directs flight operations 
for NASA at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif, “I think you could know him 
for a long time and not really know 
him.” A friend who has been in Arm- 
strong’s house dozens of times agrees 
“For all I know, he could be a secret 
poet Or a secret sadist.” 

Air Force Colonel Buzz Aldrin, who 
will guide the lunar module and step 
onto the moon's surface after Arm- 
strong, is also something of an intro- 
vert. His future seems to have been 
ordained even before his birth in af- 
fluent Montclair, N.J. His father, Edwin 
Sr., was a noted aviator in the 1920s, 
and is the man who introduced Charles 
Lindbergh to America’s greatest rocket 
pioneer, Robert Goddard. As a result 
of the meeting, Lindbergh arranged a 
$50,000 Guggenheim grant for God- 
dard, which allowed the inventor to 
move to New Mexico to develop the 
rocketry that would one day carry Al- 
drin’s son to the moon. For what it is 
worth, the maiden name of Buzz Al- 
drin’s mother was Moon. 
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WHO MADE IT POSSIBLE 


F teamwork and a sense of shared re- 

sponsibility were crucial factors in the 
U.S. effort to land men on the moon, 
so were the contributions made by a 
number of individuals. By providing the 
answers to such questions as how to 
build a big enough booster, what flight 
plan to follow, and how to guide the 
spacecraft, these men eliminated ob- 
stacles that might have delayed the pro- 
gram indefinitely. Among the men: 
> Dr. John C. Houbolt, 50, former chief 
of theoretical meehanics at NASA's 
Langley Research Laboratories in 
Hampton, Va. Houbolt, a civil engineer, 
is responsible for the lunar-orbit ren- 
dezvous that is the key maneuver in 
Apollo's entire flight plan. In what he re- 
members as “an intuitive flash,” Hou- 
bolt realized that tremendous weight 


HOUBOLT 


savings would be gained by this ren- 
dezvous method, permitting the use of 
a smaller launch vehicle. Often scorned 
by colleagues, Houbolt fought a two- 
year battle, finally put his job on the 
line by appealing directly to NASA head- 
quarters. His arguments prevailed in 
the fall of 1962. 

> Dr. Wernher von Braun, 57, director 
of the Marshall Spaceflight Center in 
Huntsville, Ala. Transported to the U.S. 
by American intelligence officials in 
1945, along with 126 other German sci- 
entists who had been working on the 
V-2 rocket at the Baltic base of 
Peenemiinde, Von Braun has directed 
development of rocket-launch vehicles 
from the earliest Redstone. Von Braun 
helped develop the ablative heat shield, 
which dissipates the searing heat of re- 
entry by flaking off in harmless fiery 
pieces, His Huntsville group can also 
claim credit for what has become known 
in the space agency as “cluster’s last 
stand"—the grouping of several smaller 
rockets in a cluster to provide as much 
thrust as would a single, far larger rock- 
et engine. Saturn 5’s first stage, for ex- 
ample, uses five F-1 engines, each gen- 
erating 1,500,000 Ibs. of thrust. Von 
Braun, perhaps more than any other 


VON BRAUN 


man, has been the driving force behind 
the moon program. 

> Dr. Charles Stark Draper, 67, di- 
rector of the Instrumentation Laboratory 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. To solve the problems of nav- 
igation, NASA went straight to the na- 
tion’s leading authority on inertial guid- 
ance. The system devised by Draper 
for Apollo includes telescopes, a sex- 
tant, and a computerized inertial ref- 
erence “platform” that tells astronauts 
where they are in space, where they 
are headed and how fast. But how could 
they be sure that it would work?, the 
NASA brass wanted to know. “I told 
them I'd go along and run it myself,” re- 
calls Draper. The on-board navigation 
systems have proved so accurate that, 
if they had to, the crew of Columbia 


DRAPER 


could fly to the moon and back with 
out help from ground controllers. 

Other men were almost as indispens- 
able. Maxime A. Faget, director of en- 
gineering and development at Houston’s 
Manned Spaceflight Center, designed 
Apollo's command and service module 
Dr. George E, Mueller, NASA's top of- 
ficial for manned spaceflight, introduced 
a time-saving technique~known as “all- 
up testing,” in which all three rocket 
Stages are tested together. Christopher 
Columbus Kraft, director of flight op- 
crations since 1961, and George Low, 
manager of the Apollo program, brought 
a sense of cool discipline to the nerve- 
racking Operations in Houston. 

Then, too, there is Donald K. (“Deke”) 
Slayton, the man who selects and trains 
the astronauts. The professionalism of 
the Apollo crews is a reflection of Slay- 
ton's success—but leaves him less than 
totally fulfilled. Though he was chosen 
as one of the original seven U.S. as- 
tronauts in 1959, a mild heart murmur 
prevented him from ever venturing into 
space. When he was asked recently what 
he would best like to be remembered 
for, Slayton replied: “As the pilot of 
Apollo 11.” There was no smile on his 
craggy tace. 





While Aldrin has always been known 
as a devoted team player, a quality es- 
sential to the success of manned mis- 
sions, he is also very much his own 
man. He was, for example, the only as- 
tronaut to take part in Houston’s Palm 
Sunday memorial march for Martin Lu- 
ther King last year, and he did so with- 
out asking anybody in NASA for per- 
mission. “It was something I wanted to 
do,” he says simply—and he says no 
more about it. The episode is in keep- 
ing with some advice he gave 
home-town well-wishers in 
New Jersey a few years ago. 
“Just so much can be done 
on a formal team,” he said. 
“A vast amount of prepa- 
ration for life must be done 
on an individual basis.” 

Aldrin is also exceptional 
among astronauts in being 
able to claim an important 
contribution to the theory 
of space flight. His doctoral 
dissertation at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology dealt with the ques- 
ition of orbital rendezvous. 
The ground was so new and 
Aldrin’s approach so orig- 
inal that some of his pro- 
fessors had difficulty under- 
standing him. The doctoral 
committee, according to ru- 
mor, accepted his thesis with reserva- 
tions. NASA had no reservations, and 
no trouble understanding Aldrin’s lan- 
guage. A copy of the thesis found its 
way to the space agency during the 
early stages of the Gemini project, and 
NASA scientists were borrowing ideas 
from it even before Aldrin had joined 
the program. 


Calculated Risks 


A brilliant, almost straight-A student 
throughout his years in the Montclair 
public school system, Aldrin went on 
to West Point, where he finished third 
in a class of 475. After combat duty in 
Korea, he was assigned to the U.S. Air 
Force Academy as aide to the dean of 
the faculty, then flew fighters in West 
Germany. He began thinking about join- 
ing the space program, but decided that 
he needed more education. After getting 
his doctorate from M.1.T. in 1963—46 
years after his father had received his 
bachelor’s degree there—Aldrin was se- 
lected for the third group of astronauts, 
He is married to the former Joan Archer 
of Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. They have three 
children: Michael, 13, Janice, almost 12, 
and Andrew J., just 11. 

Athletics have always been all-im- 
portant to Aldrin. Recollects Albert 
Hartman, the boy’s primary-school prin- 
cipal: “He was willing to take risks, 
but when he took one you had a pretty 
good feeling he knew what he was 
doing. When he decided to steal in base- 
ball, his judgment was usually on the 
winning side.” As center on the Mont- 
clair High School football team, he com- 
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PLAQUE TO BE PLACED AFTER LANDING 


pensated for his smallness (5 ft. 10 in., 
165 lbs.) with ferocity, and helped lead 
the team to its first league championship 
in 15 years. Those who played with 
him recall Aldrin’s strong team loyalty, 
Says former Montclair Footballer Ted 
Cox Jr.: “This was big business with 
Buzz. You were blood brothers with 
him if you were playing football.” 

Air Force Lieut. Colonel Mike Col- 
lins, who will orbit the moon in the com- 
mand module while Armstrong and Al- 
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Man must go where he can. 


drin land and return from the surface, 
is by all accounts the most likable mem- 
ber of the crew. Though he comes from 
a distinguished military family, he goes 
out of his way to slop around in jeans 
and act as unmilitary as possible. He 
enjoys cooking gourmet dinners and 
knows his way around French wines. 
To Collins, everybody is “Babe,”’ and 
he likes to poke fun at the bloated 
titles that the simplest pieces of space 
hardware carry. “What we need in the 
space program is more English majors,” 
he says. 

He was born in Rome, where his fa- 
ther, Major General James L. Collins, 
was military attaché, and he grew up 
in Puerto Rico and Washington, D.C. 
After attending St. Albans, a prep school 
in Washington, he went to West Point, 
excelling in soccer, wrestling and ten- 
nis, and finishing 216th in the class of 
1952, a year after Aldrin. Not even Col- 
lins’ closest friends at the academy knew 
until senior year that he was the neph- 
ew of General J. Lawton (“Lightning 
Joe”) Collins, famed World War II com- 
mander of the 25th (“Tropic Lightning”) 
Division on Guadalcanal, leader of the 
breakthrough at St.-L6 after the Nor- 
mandy invasion, and later Army Chief 
of Staff. 

If Mike Collins was fired by any par- 
ticular ambition in his early years, he 
managed to conceal the fact. Even as a 
test pilot, and a member of a tradi- 
tionally no-nonsense profession, he re- 
mained relaxed and easygoing. “He lived 
from day to day and didn’t care too 
much about the future,” recalls Bill 





Dana, a classmate of Collins’ at West 
Point and a fellow test pilot at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base. Adds Dana: “He 
didn’t really take hold until he got into 
the space program.” That happened in 
1963 when NASA accepted his ap- 
plication to be an astronaut. Collins 
is married to the former Patricia Fin- 
negan of Boston. They have three chil- 
dren: Kathleen, 10, Ann, 7, and Michael 
ar.,:6. 

Collins is a master of the dry style 
of humor that is characteristic of many 
of the astronauts. How did his wife 
feel about his latest and most hazard- 
ous space assignment? Replied Collins: 
“She gets a little bit happier every 
time, However, I think she’s reached a 
peak in happiness now, and I'm going 
to just leave her right where she is.” 
He is also the most philosophical mem- 
ber of the crew, especially about his 
own motives for venturing into space. 
“T really think the key is that man has al- 
ways gone where he could, and he must 
continue,” Collins said. “He would lose 
something terribly important by having 
that option and not taking it.” 


Men Apart 


The Apollo 11 crew has been in full- 
time training since January, spending 12- 
hr. days often seven days a week going 
over and over the 294-page flight plan, 
rehearsing every move they will make 
in flight simulators, checking and re- 
checking the command module and 
lunar module, They practiced a single 
maneuver—the powered descent to the 
lunar surface—at least 150 times. Flight 
Surgeon Berry was seriously concerned 
about their grueling schedule. He feared 
that the men might become so tired 
that their resistance to disease would 
be dangerously low and that they would 
catch the flu or one of the gastroin- 
testinal disturbances that afflicted three 
of the previous four Apollo crews. If 
that happens, says Berry, “I'll have the 
whole world on my back demanding 
proof that they are not down with some 
moon bug.” Berry publicly discouraged 
Richard Nixon from dining with the as- 
tronauts On the eve of their flight, lest 
the President pass on germs. When the 
crew members made their final pre- 
launch public appearance at a press 
briefing in Houston eleven days before 
lift-off, they entered the room wearing 
rubber masks to cover their mouths 
and noses and sat within a tentlike 
glass canopy. Both precautions were de- 
signed to reduce the risk of infection. 

In a way, the barrier that set Arm- 
strong, Aldrin and Collins apart from 
their questioners was highly appropriate. 
When—if all goes well—the three make 
their next public appearance, they will 
do so as mankind's first voyagers to an 
extraterrestrial body, They are only men, 
chosen for their role by fate as well as 
by their own unquestionable talents. But 
by virtue of their momentous experience, 
they will also be men set apart from 
their fellows. 
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BEYOND THE MOON: NO END 


Few men have written about space 
with greater foresight and intelligence 
than Britain’s Arthur C. Clarke. Now 
51, and living in Ceylon, Clarke has pub- 
lished 40 books of science fact and fic- 
tion, including 2001: A Space Odyssey 
In 1945, he made the first proposal for 
the orbiting of a synchronous commu- 
nications satellite. In 1959, he made 
—and has just narrowly lost—a_ bet 
that man would land on the moon by 
June 1969, Here, at TIME’s request, 
Clarke weighs the consequences of man’s 
first extraterrestrial venture 


OT long ago,a critic of the space pro- 
gram suggested that as soon as the 
first astronauts came safely back from 
the moon, we should wind up manned 
flight and leave exploration entirely to 
robots. This may well rank as the sil- 
liest statement of a notably silly dec- 
ade; to match it one must imagine Co- 
lumbus saying: “Well, boys, there’s land 
on the horizon—now let’s go home.” 
Manned operations will be vital for 
the development of space industry. Even 
if—as is likely—most of the satellites 
for communications, meteorological, 
earth survey and other purposes will be 
automatic devices, we shall need hu- 
man crews to install and service them 


Log-Canoe Stage 


The moon ts only the first milestone 
on the road to the stars. The explo- 
ration of space—by man and machine, 
for each complements the other—will 
be a continuing process with countless 
goals, but no final end. When our grand- 
children look back at earth, they will 
find it incredible that anyone there failed 
to realize so obvious a fact of life. 

Today's space technology, for all its 
glittering hardware, is still in the log- 
canoe stage. The next decade, therefore, 
despite all the spectacular achievements 


it will surely bring, will be a period of 
consolidation. Such a technological pla- 
teau occurred in 1945-55, when the re 
sults of wartime rocket research had to 
be assimilated before the first break- 
through into space was possible. We 
are now entering a very similar period; 
some time after 1985, the true space 
age will begin to dawn 

In our present state of almost total tg- 
norance, the only prediction that can 
be safely made about the other eight 
planets and their 30-odd moons is that 
there is not a single one upon which un- 
protected men can live. Most of these 
places are almost unimaginably alien; 
but that very fact will give them im- 
mense scientific value. Moreover, in a 
very short time—historically speaking 

we may be forced to exploit resourc- 
es beyond the earth. This may become 
necessary or desirable even if, as seems 
probable, great progress is made in the 
production of synthetics and in exploit- 
ing the resources of the sea. 


Planetary Garbage Dump 


This does not give us a charter to con- 
tinue turning earth into a planetary gar- 
bage dump; in an ecological sense, we 
must put our own house into order be- 
fore we expand into others. But it is 
good to know that they are there—even 
though extensive alterations will be re- 
quired to make them comfortable. Our 
generation has learned how to kill a 
world; the same powers can bring life 
to worlds that have never known it 

The history of technology teaches us 
that the right tool always arrives at the 
right time; witness how the transistor 
was ready when the space age dawned 
The cycle may be beginning again, lead- 
ing to feats of astronomical engineering 
as inconceivable to us as televising would 
have been to the Victorians. Whatever 
technologies the future may bring, the 


doors of heaven are now opening; this 
is the central fact of our age. 

Those who are—understandably—ob- 
sessed with the urgent problems of today, 
aim at the wrong target when they at- 
tack the space program. They say the 
money would be better spent on the ghet- 
tos or the hungry, especially with so 
much already going to the Viet Nam 
war, That the money would in fact be 
spent in such a way is, at best, de- 
batable. Moreover, cost effectiveness ts 
not a criticism that can or should be ap- 
plied to advanced technology. Who 
would have put money on atomic en- 
ergy in 1940? A nation which con- 
centrates on the present will have no 
future; in statesmanship, as in everyday 
life, wisdom lies in the right division of 
resources between today’s demands and 
tomorrow's needs. 


The Real Promise 


There is always the fear, of course, 
that men will carry the curse of their an- 
imosities into space. But it is more like- 
ly that in the long run, those who go 
out to the stars will leave behind the bar- 
riers of nation and race that divide 
them now. There is a hopeful sym- 
bolism in the fact that flags will not 
wave in a vacuum; our present tribal 
conflicts cannof be sustained in the hos- 
tile environment of space. Whether we 
like it or not, our children will find 
new loyalties when they set foot on the 
moon, or Mars, or the satellites of the 
giant planets. They did so in these Unit- 
ed States a hundred years ago; they 
will do so on the United Planets in the 
centuries to come 

And this is the real promise of space 
exploration—the reason why it appeals 
so strongly to the young in heart. The 
Frontier, which only a generation ago 
seemed lost forever, is open again. And 
this time it will never close. 
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SPACE STATION IN MOVIE “2001” 
Only the first milestone on the road to the 


stars. 
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GUN CAMERA VIEW OF SYRIAN MIG-21 


THE WORLD 





TOWARD OPEN WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Fight and fear not; the gates of Par- 
adise are under the shade of the swords 
Mohammed 


HAT deadly shade spread farther 

across the hostile Middle East last 
week. Israel, concerned about the Ar- 
abs’ increasing confidence and bellig 
erency in recent weeks, abandoned any 
pretense of attacking only in reprisal 
and launched a limited offensive against 
its Arab foes, Egypt's official spokesman 
said: “We consider ourselves at war,’ 
and as much as admitted the reserves 
were being partially mobilized. The week 
also brought intensified artillery duels 
along the Syrian and Egyptian frontiers, 
spectacular aerial dogfights, and more 
commando raids by both sides, including 
Arab demolition of a power line pylon 
which cut off electricity for the town 
of Eilot 

“Since June 1967,” U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant reported to the Se- 
curity Council, “the level of violence 
has never been higher,” and “open war 
fare had been resumed.” He admitted 
the 1967 cease-fire had “ceased to be re- 
spected” in the Suez Canal sector and 
hinted that he might be forced to order 
the withdrawal of the 92 U.N. military 
observers posted along the canal. “They 
cannot be expected,” he said, “to serve 
as what amounts to defenseless targets 
in a shooting gallery.” 

To at least one of the 92, that idea 
was welcome, “I would not object to 
the danger,” a U.N. observer from Scan- 
dinavia said in Cairo, “if I thought I 
was accomplishing something. But no- 
body listens any more. You request a 
cease-fire, and they smile and keep fir- 
ing.” That lack of accomplishment was 
painfully apparent. In what amounted 
to Egypt's most successful cross-Suez at- 





EGYPTIAN DEAD AFTER ATTACK ON ISRAELI POST 
No longer any pretext for attacking. 
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tack since the end of the 1967 war, “spe- 
cial commando forces" penetrated Is 
raeli positions near Port Tewfik, se 
verely damaging two tanks, killing five 
Israelis, wounding another three and tak- 
ing One prisoner. (Egypt, in a char- 
acteristic exaggeration, claimed 40 Is- 
raclis were killed or wounded.) No Egyp 
tian losses were mentioned by either 
side 

War in the Air. The heaviest air ac- 
tion took place high over the Golan 
Heights, where a hunting pack of Is- 
raeli Mirage 111-Cs collided with a 
covey of Syrian MIG-21s. It was the big 
gest air victory since the 1967 war. Is- 
rael claimed seven Syrian jets were 
knocked down, while Syria admitted los- 
ing three MIGs but said four Israeli Mi 
rages were bagged. There were other 
air battles as well; one a brief fracas 
near the southern tip of Sinai in which, 
according to Israel, two Egyptian MIG 
21s were downed, The rain of Arab air 
craft, in fact, stirred a fresh upsurge of 
cockiness in Israel, and a favorite 1967 
joke made the rounds once more. “It's 
easy to be an Arab pilot. All he has to 
learn is how to get up into the air; our pi- 
lots get him down again.” 

Whatever happens in the air, Egypt 
clearly has no intention of letting its 
planes be wiped out instantly on the 
ground as they were at the outset of 
the 1967 war. A TIME correspondent, 
driving from Cairo to Alexandria along 
the delta highway, spotted a host of mot- 
tled-green MIGs using a huge half-com- 
pleted military airfield near Tanta. At 
four other places along the four-lane 
highway, the center strip had been as- 
phalted over, creating a usable impromp- 
tu airstrip, and camouflaged hangars 
scattered along the road seemed to be ob 
vious shelters for dispersing the Egyp- 
tian jets 

Meeting in Moscow. An agreement 
reached last week between two major 
factions of the fedayeen movement pro 
vided further evidence of Arab deter- 
mination. Leaders of Al-Fatah and the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine (PFLP) met in Amman for three 
days of almost nonstop meetings. They 
were concerned about a Cabinet re 
shuffle in Jordan that put anti-com- 
mando men into key positions and em- 
barrassed by an unseemly squabble over 
credit for a successful raid three weeks 
ago, Other commando chieftains also 
joined the talks, and the upshot was a 
pledge of increased coordination, Just 
how long the agreement will last re- 
mains to be seen: the same groups have 
come together in the past, only to dis 
solve once the immediate threat has 
ended. Israelis welcomed the agreement 
between the Arab Commandos, “Now,” 
said one threateningly, “the Fedayeen 
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have one address instead of many.” 

A day after the pact was announced, 
Al-Fatah Leader Yasser Arafat received 
a packet rigged to explode when opened. 
It was hardly a brotherly act, and Fa- 
tah was quick to blame Israeli agents. 
There was some suspicion, however, that 
rival Arab commandos might have been 
the guilty senders. 

In Moscow, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union prepared for another round of 
talks aimed at reaching a solution to 
Middle East tensions. Joseph J. Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern Affairs and leader of the U.S. 
delegation to Moscow, called the in- 
crease in hostilities a “very serious mat- 
ter." There were signs that the Soviets 
were equally disturbed by the stepped- 
up activity in the area. 

Prospects for an early package agree- 
ment between the Big Two, however, re- 
mained slim, The U.S. is said to be 
ready to agree to Egypt's demand that Is- 
rael should withdraw from the Sinai 
and Sharm el Sheikh. Washington also 
favors the return of the West Bank to 
Jordan, together with recognition of Jor- 
dan’s rights in Jerusalem. But the So- 
viets and the Egyptians still insist that 
Israel quit all the lands conquered in 
1967. Both Washington and Moscow, 
as a result of discussions, now agree 
that the frontier areas should be de- 
militarized and controlled by U.N. forces 
—a proposition that the Israelis, on the 
basis of past experience, bitterly op- 
pose. As long as peace hopes remain 
dim, the prospect of more expansive mil- 
itary action remains—and in Israel at 
week’s end there was talk of a brisk Is- 
raeli reply soon to Egypt's Suez raid. 
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A RUSSIAN SPEAKS SOFTLY 


OWEVER elusive a U.S.-Russian 

agreement on the Middle East 
seems, the important fact remains that 
the world’s two major powers continue 
to meet in an effort to ease the region's 
tensions. In a major policy statement 
to the Supreme Soviet last week, For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko indicated 
that Moscow would like to expand such 
efforts into other areas. The speech was 
a broad appeal for a constructive and 
friendly relationship with the U.S. 
While it offered no dramatic assurance 
of any substantial change in Soviet aims 
or attitudes, Gromyko’s tone was more 
conciliatory than anything heard from 
Moscow in many years. 

Gromyko went through the ritualistic 
assault on U.S. involvement in Viet 
Nam, but the language was less vi- 
tuperative than in the past. What was 
new and heartening was his hint that 
the Russians are “ready” for strategic- 
arms-limitation talks and would partic- 
ipate in four-power negotiations to re- 
solve the problem of West Berlin. “We 
are in favor of the development of 
good relations with the U.S.," said Gro- 
myko, “It is clear that our countries 
are divided by profound class differ- 
ences. But the Soviet Union always be- 
lieved that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
could find common language on the 
questions of maintaining the peace.” 

Cautious Inch. Moscow, of course, 
has compelling reasons for seeking a de- 
gree of amity with the West. The Rus- 
sian leaders are clearly alarmed by Chi- 
na's belligerence (see following story). 





SOVIET SUPPLY SHIP & MISSILE DESTROYER OFF U.S. COAST 
The dates happened to fall just right. 
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GROMYKO ADDRESSING SUPREME SOVIET 
Reasons for amity. 


The deteriorating situation in the East 
may be the main motivation for Rus- 
sia’s attempts to avoid trouble in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 

Whatever the Russian rationale, Pres- 
ident Nixon intends to put Gromyko's 
words to the test. In response to the For- 
eign Minister's statement, Secretary of 
State William Rogers urged the So- 
viets to follow through on their stated 
willingness to open arms talks. The 
White House is interested in probing pos- 
sibilities for arm eventual summit con- 
ference, but only after some areas of 
agreement are found. As Nixon said 
last February, “I take a dim view of 
what some have called ‘summitry,’ par- 
ticularly where there are grave differ- 
ences of opinion between those who 
are to meet.” The differences between 
the U.S. and Russia remain, and Gro- 
myko’s speech did not change them. 
But the diplomatic door to détente may 
have been opened a cautious inch. 

Effective Counterpoint. Even as Gro- 
myko spoke, the first Soviet warships 
ever to venture into the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s waters cruised off the U.S. 
coast bound for Cuba. At first, the So- 
viet presence seemed like a direct re- 
action to Nixon’s announced plans to 
visit for a day in Rumania next month. 
Were the Soviets trying to show that 
two can play at the game of intruding 
into the other's backyard? 

In fact, the Soviet visit had been 
planned for a long time, and the dates 
were just right for showing the Red 
flag. The flotilla, which includes three 
missile-carrying destroyers, will be in 
Havana on July 26, the 16th anniversary 
of the first attempt by Fidel Castro and 
his small guerrila band to overthrow 
the Batista regime. July 27 is Soviet 
Navy Day. Still, the visit was surround- 
ed by an ambiguity from which the So- 
viets profited. Even if they had not 
intended it, the sight of Soviet war- 
ships in American waters made an ef- 
fective counterpoint to Nixon's coming 
diplomatic foray into Eastern Europe. 
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SOVIET PATROL BOAT SPRAYING CHINESE FISHERMAN 
Old allies are worse than the most rabid enemies. 


COMMUNISTS 


More Trouble on the Borders 

“Even our most rabid enemies have 
never used such unworthy methods and 
on such a scale as the Chinese leaders,” 
With those words, Andrei Gromyko last 
week told the Supreme Soviet of the 
deepening division between the two for- 
mer Communist allies. Gromyko had 
new evidence for his statement. For the 
fourth time in five months, fighting had 
erupted along the Sino-Soviet border. 

Last week’s incident took place on 
Goldinsky Island in the Amur River, 
less than 50 miles southwest of the im- 
portant Siberian rail and communica- 
tions center of Khabarovsk. Like Da- 
mansky Island in the Ussuri, a trib- 
utary of the Amur, where the first major 
clashes took place last March, Goldinsky 
Island sits in the middle of a river that 
forms the frontier where China and Rus- 
sia meet. The Soviets claim the eastern 
part of the small island; the Chinese®* in- 
sist that it is all theirs. 

Conflicting Versions. Each side 
blames the other for the latest trouble. 
According to the Soviet version, the Chi- 
nese had illegally infiltrated troops into 
the Russian area. Early one morning, 
as Soviet engineers landed from two 
river craft on their part of the island 
to repair navigation markers, Chinese 
ambushers opened fire with submachine 
guns and grenade launchers. The fu- 
sillade killed one Russian worker, 
wounded two and inflicted severe dam- 
age on the Blackbird and Turpan, the 
boats. The Russians, so they say, did 
not even shoot back. 

As Peking tells it, Soviet patrol boats 
landed Soviet troops on the island. While 
Soviet aircraft circled menacingly ove-- 
head, the Russians attacked Chinese in- 
habitants and soldiers who were at work 
in the fields. The Soviets, says Peking, 
also set fire to one dwelling. 


* The island's Chinese name is Pa Cha, mean- 
ing Eight Forks, because the river's waters di- 
vide into eight separate currents at that point 
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The latest battle triggered an exchange 
of protests. Moscow for the first time 
warned that it now was “compelled to 
take additional measures against the ac- 
tions of the Chinese authorities.’ Dip- 
lomats in Moscow felt that the stern 
language was intended to signal that 
the Soviets were strengthening their bor- 
der patrols and would retaliate vigor- 
ously against any future attacks. 

Nuclear Reaction. The Chinese pro- 
test note warned the Soviets that they 
must cease their armed provocations or 
“you will certainly receive even more se- 
vere punishment from the Chinese peo- 
ple.” Though the Chinese do not so far 
appear to be reinforcing their military 
defenses in the Amur-Ussuri sector, 
there are reports that two armored and 
three antiaircraft divisions have been 
moved into the Lop Nor nuclear- and 
rocket-testing site in Sinkiang Province 
as protection against a pre-emptive So- 
viet airborne attack. The Chinese con- 
cern is understandable since Lop Nor 
is only 500 miles southeast of the Dzun- 
garian Gates, the main pass through 
the Tien Shaw Mountains, where a bor- 
der skirmish was fought last month. 


FRANCE 


Premiére at the Elysée 

During his eleven-year rule of France, 
Charles de Gaulle held a grand total of 
18 press conferences, and the fact that 
the press was invited was almost in- 
cidental. Seated on a gilded tapestry 
chair in the Elysée Palace and flanked 
by his entire Cabinet, De Gaulle did 
not so much answer questions (often 
planted in advance) as deliver oracular 
pronouncements. Last week Georges 
Pompidou held his first session with 
the press since taking over as the gen- 
eral’s successor, and the result was as dif- 
ferent from De Gaulle’s performances 
as an interview is from an audience. 

France's new President strode infor- 
mally into the room and told 160 news- 
men that he wanted free and flexible 
contacts with the press, “my concern 





CHINESE ATTACKING SOVIET ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIER WITH STICKS* 


being that these conferences have as 
their aim informing you and learning 
something myself.” 

The conference did both, and was 
wide-ranging as well, In nearly two hours 
of direct questions and answers, news- 
men asked about almost every major 
issue raised during the De Gaulle era, 
from Britain's entry into the Common 
Market to housing construction. Pom- 
pidou demonstrated an impressive fa- 
miliarity with both policymaking and 
the practical levels of government. 

He showed his scholar’s mind by fre- 
quently replying with quotations (Mar- 
cus Aurelius on the quick passage of 
youth: “The inevitability of age is sus- 
pended above it”). He sprinkled his an- 
swers with wit (asked how he would 
assure the defense of the Mediterranean, 
Pompidou replied: “Ideally, by being ev- 
erywhere”). He took pains to speak po- 
litely of other nations. Only one ques- 
tion—about possible plans to meet with 
De Gaulle—provoked a collision of the 
heavy presidential eyebrows, Such meet- 
ings, Pompidou said curtly, “should be 
at his initiative, and there is no need 
for them to be known to the public.” 

Not a Convent. De Gaulle has little 
to reproach his successor for so far, as 
Pompidou revealed few departures in 
substance from Gaullist policy. His only 
hint of change involved the total arms 
embargo against Israel instituted by De 
Gaulle early this year, which public opin- 
ion surveys revealed as highly unpopular 
among French voters. France might per- 
mit shipment of spare parts for Israel's 
French-made airplanes and weapons 
with “a feeble offensive capacity,” Pom- 
pidou declared, depending on the “sit- 
uation on the spot and the attitude of 
interested parties.” Actually, France al- 
ready permits some spare-part deliveries 
via third countries. But Pompidou gave 
no sign that he would release the 50 Mi- 


* The pictures are from a 60-minute propa- 
ganda film on earlier border clashes that Peking 
for the past few months has been showing all 
over China. U.S. audiences last week saw ex- 
cerpts on the Huntley-Brinkley Report 
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Copper rises to the occasion 
again. This spectacular roof 
crowning Mexico City’s impres- 
sive Sports Pala 
four-and-half acres in area. It’s 
the largest single span of copper 


in the world. 





ce stretches fully 








Architects Félix Candela O., 
Enrique Castaneda T., and Anto- 
nio Peyri M. chose copper be 





cause it’s a “noble, elegant and 
majestic material that lasts 
The striking d 
121 pyramidal shapes 
nearby Aztec pyramids built 
1500 years ago. Built for the 
Olympic Games, the huge struc- 






forever." 


for sports and cultural events. 





Copper’s on top of today’s 
building technology in other ways 
as well. New fascias, composed 
of thin-gauge copper laminated 
to plywood, offer copper’s natu- 
ral warmth, beauty and durabil- 
ity at significant savings in 
construction and installation. 
When it com 
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Familiar faces of the Orient... 


they're scrutable. Familiar 





bors. After all, we visit them 
man * times a week. Have done so for 
g Kong 


21 years ean. Okinawa. Hon 
Taiwan. Korea. The Philippines 
And now there's a nev € 
Orient. A new face for an old, famil ar 
friend. It's Northwest Orient's new 





corporate mark — the beginning of a 


ook and outlook at North- 





whole nev 
west Orient 


TAIWAN 


No other airline flies to all six coun- 
tries from the U.S.A . by the short- 
cut, time-saving Northern route. On 
board, you enjoy ‘Regal Imperial” 
meals served by American and Orien- 
tal stewardesses. The best of both 
worlds 

So if you're in a hurry to see the 
friendly faces of the Orient, call your 
travel ac nt or Northwest Orient. Four 
flights a day to Tokyo.* 















Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East” 
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the day you can 


do away with 
the wine guide. 


Bial-Mr-lel-) elem MEW] lelaie-leMellalal-1g 
wine is classically simple. 
There’s Burgundy — hearty, deep-red. 
Claret — crisper, drier. Our new Lake 
Country Red — delightfully in-between. 
And delicate, all-purpose pink Rosé. (We 
even price them all the same.) 

No tongue-twisters you need a cram 
course in languages to cope with. 

Back at the winery, things are not so 
simple. 

Tostart with, we take only the choicest 
grapes from our Finger Lakes vineyards. 
Then patiently blend a variety of them from 
different years. So the fine character of 
America's favorite premium-quality wines 
never varies. 

Your every sip is our best. 

Not every vintner can say that. 


We uncomplicate wine 


For Copy of “Wine — Uncomplicated” write Dept. TR, The Taylor Wine Company, 














POMPIDOU AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
An interview, not an audience. 


rage jets impounded two years ago on 
De Gaulle’s orders. 

On the issue of Britain’s entry into 
the European Economic Community, 
Pompidou assured his audience that 
France did not consider the Common 
Market a “convent” requiring “‘a series 
of vows to be pronounced.” At the 
same time, the “European notion” must 
have a firm basis, and enlargement of 
the EEC involves real difficulties, some 
of which “have been hidden behind 
what has been called the French veto,” 
Pompidou said. At present, the EEC 
was nothing more than “a customs union 
on the one hand and, on the other, 
an agricultural community quite difficult 
to operate.” The needs for more in- 
tegrated farm trade, plus progress in sci- 
ence, industrial energy, transportation 
and the harmonization of business law 
should all have priority over expanding 
the community's size, Pompidou said 
However, he was prepared to discuss 
new negotiations with the British at a 
Common Market summit meeting this 
fall 

Front-Page Surprise. As for relations 
between the U.S. and France, they 
reached a “turning point” with President 
Nixon's visit to De Gaulle last winter, 
said Pompidou. Present U.S. policy in 
Viet Nam “1s viewed here with the great- 
est sympathy.” He made no startling an- 
nouncements regarding France's finan- 
cial and economic problems, though he 
reiterated an oft-stated campaign theme 
that their solution depended on stim- 
ulating foreign trade. There was, in fact, 
little startling news anywhere in the con- 
ference, in sharp contrast to De Gaulle’s 
habit of almost invariably springing a 
front-page surprise. But Pompidou con- 
vinced both the press and his nation- 
wide TV audience that his government 
was pretty much what he had prom- 
ised: competent and responsive to de- 
mands for gradual change 
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ITALY 


Socialism in Six Acts 

Talk about identity crisis! The So- 
cialists have suffered from one prac- 
tically since birth. Their problem is how 
to cling to Socialist principles without ei- 
ther being drawn toward Communism 
or embracing the bourgeois Establish- 
ment. Nowhere has the conflict been 
more tortured than in Italy. There, So- 
cialists are outflanked on the left by 
the West's strongest Communist Party, 
while the center is pre-empted by the 
dominant Christian Democrats. Ever in 
search of a role, often quarreling among 
themselves, the Socialists have contrib- 
uted greatly to Italy’s protean politics 
They have just caused the latest Italian 
government crisis, and brought down 
the promising government of Christian 
Democrat Mariano Rumor 

Shifting Coalition. To see how this 
came about, it is necessary to pause 
and contemplate the plot as it has un- 
folded over the years. It is a commedia 
dell’ arte script with occasional touches 
of Machiavelli 

Act I, In the 1940s, the Socialists 
under longtime Leader Pietro Nenni par- 
ticipate in the Christian Democratic gov- 
ernment. But ideologically, they often 
cooperate with the Communists. This 
so enrages the Christian Democrats that 
they toss Nenni out as Foreign Min- 
ister, It so troubles the moderate So- 
cialists that they split off and regroup 
as the Italian Socialist Workers’ Party 
and later as the Social Democrats 

Act II. In the 1950s, Nenni himself 
finally draws away from the Commu- 
nists. He helps prepare the way for the 
famous apertura a sinistra, the Christian 
Democrats’ opening to the left in which, 
by 1963, they once more admit the So- 
clalists into the government 

Act III. To strengthen the center left 
government and push the social reforms 
that Italy badly needs, Nenni in 1966 





agrees with the Social Democrats to re- 
unite the old Socialist Party factions. 
It does not turn out to be a profitable re- 
union. In Italy's 1968 national elections 
left-wing voters disenchanted with the 
center-left government vote for the Com- 
munist Party, which picks up nearly 
800,000 new votes. The Socialists lose 
four seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Act IV. Trying to recoup some of 
their losses, left-wing Socialists start 
making overtures to the Communists 


again. They are led by Deputy Premier 
and Party General Secretary Francesco 
de Martino, a 62-year-old law professor 
who learned how to tack and test the 
winds as a yachtsman on the Bay of Na- 
ples. He sees to it that far-left factions 
slowly take control of the party ma- 
chinery. This infuriates the ex-Social 
Democrats, their leader, Giuseppe Sa- 
ragat, has been President of the Re- 
public for four years and is presumably 
above politics. But others angrily threat- 
en to bolt 

Act V. Nenni, 78, but wily as ever, 
works out a compromise to keep the 
two together. According to his 
plan, the party’s central committee will 
approve—narrowly—a resolution restat- 
ing the manifesto that reunited them 
three years ago: Communists should play 
no part in the “government process.” 
Then the committee will approve a res- 
olution by De Martino to study wheth- 
er the Communists might somehow, 
some day be brought into the gov- 
ernment. But when the committee meets 
and the no-Communists vote is taken, 
Nenni is either double-crossed or vic- 
timized by misunderstandings. His res- 
olution loses 69-52. “I will not remain 
in this post even an hour more,” says 
the stunned Nenni, who thereupon re- 
signs as both party leader and Foreign 
Minister. 

Act VI 


sides 


The ex-Social Democrats 


also leave. Angrily, they regroup as the 
Unitary 


Socialist Party. Their repre- 





NENNI & DE MARTINO AT SOCIALIST PARTY MEETING 
Commedia dell’ arte with touches of Machiavelli. 
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sentatives in Rumor’s Cabinet resign. 
Under Italian parliamentary procedure, 
Rumor has no choice but to resign as 
well, 

That is how the plot went up to 
week’s end. For Italy, the outcome was 
a pity. Rumor’s government had begun 
to make some progress. Bills on pen- 
sion increases, wage equalization be- 
tween prosperous North and impover- 
ished South, judicial reform, divorce 
and education were all moving through 
Parliament. In recent regional elections, 
as one result, the Christian Democrats 
and Socialists gained while the Com- 
munist vote fell off. 

A New Government. President Sa- 
ragat's choice to form a new government, 
under the circumstances, was Mariano 
Rumor, But the task may be harder 
than Rumor’s first attempt at Cabinet- 
making last winter, which took 16 days. 
This ttme there are more factions to ne- 
gotiate with. In addition, the ex-Social 
Democrats, who still have 29 seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, last week 
were refusing to join any coalition that 
included Nenni Socialists. 

One possibility was a monocolore gov- 
ernment, or one composed only of Ru- 
mor’s Christian Democrats that would 
govern at the pleasure of all parties. 
The Christian Democrats oppose such 
a solution. Party Secretary Flaminio Pic- 
coli last week insisted that “the only 
road open for the Christian Democrats 
remains the center-left.” 

What Piccoli and the Christian Dem- 
ocrats want is some foul-weather friends. 
Italy is experiencing a growing domestic 
unrest, due mostly to the heavy-handed 
slowness of government bureaucracy 
No fewer than 35 labor contracts are 
up for negotiation this fall, and labor 
leaders are tough-minded when the gov- 
ernment is in trouble. Continuing un- 
rest may necessitate government crack- 
downs. Under such circumstances, the 
Christian Democrats would prefer not 
to be governing alone 

Whether they join the government 
again or not, Italy’s Socialists face a 
grim denouement. A coalition of Chris- 
tian Democrats and left-wing Socialists 
can probably last only until a substan- 
tive and controversial issue is brought 
up in Parliament, Then, short of votes, 
the government will fall once more 
No one particularly wants a special elec- 
tion, but one may have to be called. If 
it is, the Socialists undoubtedly will 
lose even more votes than they lost last 
year, They have split and reunited too 
many times to be taken seriously any 
longer. Automaker Giovanni Agnelli, a 
shrewd political observer if not a dis- 
interested one as head of the vast Fiat en- 
terprises, calls the latest schism “the 
death knell of Italian Socialism.” Adds 
Agnelli: “In the future, the Socialists 
can Only be complementary to a gov- 
ernment.” They will still have parlia- 
mentary seats, still occupy a place on 
the stage of Italian politics. But their 
role like that of the monarchists, for in- 
stance, is not likely to be central 
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WEST GERMANY 
Closing the Loophole 


By a unanimous vote, the Bundesrat, 
the upper house of the West German 
Parliament, last week passed a law clos- 
ing the legal loophole through which as- 
yet-undetected German war criminals 
would have escaped punishment. Under 
the old law, war criminals who had not 
been caught and indicted by next Dec. 31 
would have been immune from future 
prosecution, The new law renders them 
liable to prosecution for another ten 
years. It also lifts entirely the statute of 
limitations on genocide, thus subjecting 
the perpetrators of the most heinous 
Nazi crimes to possible punishment as 
long as they live. 

The law represents a compromise be- 
tween West Germany’s two major po- 
litical parties over how to cope with 
the burden of the Nazi past P 
Arguing that the German 
people can only expiate their 
national guilt by bringing 
the wartime offenders to jus- 
tice, the Socialists favored 
abolishing the statute of lim- 
itations on all forms of mur- 
der, including even homicide 
by civilians in peacetime. 
That would have ensured 
that no war criminal could 
ever be legally exempt from 
prosecution. 

Until 1980. Three months 
ago, after the “Grand Co- 
alition” Cabinet adopted the* 
Socialist view, a revolt broke 
out in the ranks of the Chris- 
tian Democrats, It was led 
by Finance Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss’s Bavarian 
branch of the party. The Ba- 
varians, who argue that it 
is time to restrict the search 
for war criminals to major 
offenders, demanded a so- 
called “differentiated  ap- 
proach.” It would treat the 
criminals who gave the or- 
ders for genocide and mas- 
sacres far more severely than 
those who carried them out or were in- 
volved in lesser crimes. Fearing that he 
would be outflanked by Strauss, his 
main rival, Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger 
went along with the Bavarians. So did 
the rest of the party. Faced with the 
new position of their senior partners in 
the coalition, the Socialists had no prac- 
tical alternative except to agree to a com- 
promise solution. Both parties wanted 
to get the law passed before September's 
national elections in order to prevent 
the rightist National Democrats, who 
favor an end to war crime trials, from 
making a campaign issue of it. 

According to official Bonn estimates, 
there are 10,000 to 16,000 undetected 
war criminals at large in West Ger- 
many. Those who have not been caught 
by 1980 under the new extension will al- 
most assuredly be dead of old age or 
too infirm to stand trial in any case 


KENYA 


Under the Ayieke Tree 

Throughout his life, Tom Mboya 
worked for an end to tribalism and for 
the growth of a Kenyan nationalism. 
Ironically, his sudden death by a still un- 
known assassin aroused Kenya’s tribal ri- 
valries. As his body lay in state in his 
Nairobi home last week, his fellow Luo 
tribesmen closed ranks against the rest 
of Kenya. Any mourner who was a 
Luo was welcomed, even if he had 
been an opponent of Economic and De- 
velopment Minister Mboya. As the day 
wore on, Luo bitterness increased and 
even Mboya’s close friends, if they were 
Kikuyus, Tugens or of any other tribe, 
were turned away with taunts and stones 

The Requiem High Mass for Mboya 
in Nairobi’s Holy Family Cathedral be- 
came a shambles. A crowd of 20,000, 





MRS. MBOYA & MOURNERS AT MBOYA’S WAKE 
The words were lost 


mostly Luo, jammed the cathedral 
square, When venerable President Jomo 
Kenyatta, a Kikuyu, arrived in his black, 
bulletproof Mercedes, the car was pelt- 
ed with anything handy, even shoes. 
The police reacted with flailing batons 
and white-foaming tear-gas grenades. 
The gas penetrated the cathedral, and 
its sting set children wailing. Some of 
the harried congregation used holy wa- 
ter to rinse their eyes, and one retired 
government official died the next day 
of the gas’s aftereffects. The words of 
Archbishop J. J. McCarthy were lost in 
the shriek of sirens, the lamentations 
of women, the crash of plate-glass win- 
dows, When a rock smashed the wind- 
shield of his car, a German bank of- 
ficial drove into a tree and was killed. 
Negative Rays. A public viewing of 
Mboya's body, scheduled for that night, 
was canceled. At four in the morning, 
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the funeral cortege set out, headed for 
the shores of Lake Victoria, the heart- 
land of the Luos, 300 miles away. Mbo- 
ya's coffin was draped in the national 
colors of black, green and red, and cov- 
ered with tropical flowers. Nothing went 
right. After only five miles, one car 
broke down. On the escarpment of the 
Rift Valley, the car carrying Mboya’s 
pregnant widow, Pamela, was involved 
in a three-car collision that injured five 
people. At Nakuru, where 50,000 had 
gathered, Pamela Mboya complained of 
chest pains. She was rushed to the 
local hospital, but when X rays proved 
negative, she returned to the cortege. 
The hearse broke down and was has- 
tily repaired. Thereafter, it had to stop 
for ten minutes every 20 miles to pre- 
vent the radiator from boiling over 

The progress through Luo-land was 
agonizingly slow. Women in vividly pat- 


and a supporter of the government. 
But most Luos, led by Leftist Oginga 
Odinga, belong to the opposition Ke- 
nya People’s Union. Along the entire 
route of the cortege, crowds shouted 
the defiant party rallying cry of “Dume! 
Dume!”, which means bull, and refers 
to the K.P.U. party symbol. How badly 
the government will be hurt depends, 
of course, on how swiftly it can cap 
ture the assassin and on the discovery 
of which faction the killer represents. 
If the killer turns out to be a fellow 
Luo, the K.P.U. will be unable to use 
Mboya’s death against the government 
But if he should be a Kikuyu, Kenya’s 
dominant tribe, Odinga will probably 
be able to rally Luos to his party in 
large numbers 

Buckskin Drums. The final leg of the 
journey was to Homa Bay on the shore 
of steel-gray Lake Victoria; the cortege 
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ARCHBISHOP McCARTHY CELEBRATES REQUIEM MASS FOR MBOYA 


terned dresses flung themselves onto the 
road ahead of the hearse; men and 
boys clung to the hood and the body. 
Other Luos sat half naked by the road, 
smeared with the traditional clay of 
mourning, while witch doctors in white 
ostrich feathers and monkey-skin skirts 
pranced among them. Trucks, cars and 
buses decorated with palm fronds and 
jacaranda branches brought thousands 
more to vantage points along the way 
Strong forces of police, armed with 
Sten guns and rifles, charged repeatedly 
in an effort to keep the route open. At Ki- 
Samu, a grass fire started, and a curtain 
of ash hung in the air. The lamen- 
tations of the huge throng continued 
for hours after the cortege passed by. 
The political effect of Mboya’s mur- 
der will apparently be to strengthen the 
opposition to the government. Mboya 
himself had been in Kenyatta’s Cabinet 
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in the shriek of sirens, the crash of windows and the lamentations of women. 


arrived after nightfall, and the surround- 
ing hills echoed with the ceaseless throb 
of buckskin drums. Another Requiem 
Mass was held, celebrated by the Af- 
rican Bishop of Kisii, Maurice Otunga, 
and throughout the night mourners filed 
past the casket at the rate of 100 per min- 
ute. Finally, the coffin was ferried across 
the choppy water to Rusinga Island, 
the ancestral home of Mboya’s clan. Out- 
side the family home, Mboya’s coffin 
was placed under a shelter of poles 
and cornstalks—to take the coffin into 
the house would be to run the risk of 
bringing another death to the family. 
Next day, Mboya was buried beneath 
the yellow blossoms of an ayieke tree, to- 
gether with his oxhide shield, beaded 
cap and walking stick, as required by 
Luo law. After five days, the tribal el- 
ders will go down to the lake to bathe 
and cleanse themselves of evil spirits. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Dissident Intellectuals 

Although I oppose Communism be- 
cause of its inhumanity and because it 
contradicts the basic values of Asians 
and Vietnamese, | wonder if our peo- 
ple should continue to kill each other 
over an alien doctrine. 


Those anguished words were written 
by Nguyen Lau, a soft-spoken, London- 
educated Vietnamese journalist who 
until three months ago published Sai- 
gon’s English-language Daily News. 
After the authorities discovered that he 
had discussed his views on peace with 
a Viet Cong agent, Lau was arrested 
Last week, in a dimly lit Saigon court- 
room, a military tribunal sentenced him 
to five years’ imprisonment for “actions 
detrimental to the national security.” 

Lau’s predicament is not unique. He 
is a member of South Viet Nam’s ed- 
ucated elite. which has long opposed 
any and all regimes in Saigon. These 
days, the country’s intellectuals are on 
particularly bad terms with the gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen Van Thieu 
over the issue of peace and how to 
achieve it. Thieu regards men like Pub- 
lisher Lau with unconcealed loathing 
Not long ago, he told a group of ham- 
let officials: “You are more patriotic 
than these intellectuals who drink four 
glasses of whisky a day. Although they 
are well educated, they are slaves of 
the Communist.” 

Deflowered Autos. Two months ago, 
after returning from his summit wif 
Richard Nixon, Thieu again warned “so- 
called intellectuals” who dally with no- 
tions of coalition that they would be 
“punished severely.” The threat was 
hardly novel: Pham Van Nhon, the pub- 
lisher of Le Vietnam Nouveau, is serv- 
ing a five-year sentence for associating 
with Communists. Truong Dinh Dzu, 
who recommended negotiations with the 
Communists when he ran for the pres- 
idency in 1967, has been in jail for a 
year. Considering that the Saigon re- 
gime has been at war for years, abridg- 
ment of some democratic freedoms is 
entirely natural, up to a point. Still, 
the situation makes it difficult to create 
a liberal opposition to Thieu’s govern- 
ment, says Tran Van Tuyen, one of 
Lau's three defense laywers, and “into 
this vacuum the Communists may be 
able to move.” 

The intellectuals continue to make 
their voices heard. A group of 42 jour- 
nalists, lawyers, professors and five 
lower-house deputies have formed the 
Committee for the Establishment of the 
Progressive Nationalist Force. Their pro- 
fessed aim is to set up a “reconciliatory 
government composed of nationalists 
and acceptable to all sides concerned” 
—which does not imply coalition with 
the Communists, the group insists, Sev- 
eral members of the committee have 
been questioned by police, however. 

Thieu’s government feels that given 
the current political confusion, anything 
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that can be interpreted as corrupting ei- 
ther morale or the war effort must be 
suppressed, Thirty newspapers, including 
Lau’s Daily News, have either been sus- 
pended or permanently shuttered for 
publishing statements regarded as “un- 
patriotic.” Songs that dwell longingly 
on peace are banned. The police some- 
times rip flower decals off autos and 
motor scooters in the belief that these 
are symbols of a peace movement. Says 
one intellectual angrily: “Thieu thinks 
the army is everything. But you can't 
have a world without intellectuals, any 
more than you can have a world with- 
out women. They both make trouble, 
but you need them.” 

Long Fingernail. Who are the in- 
tellectuals? The Western image of the in- 
tellectual as a man primarily concerned 
with the quest for knowledge is almost ir- 
relevant, Some Vietnamese regard any- 
one who does not work with his hands 
as an intellectual. Thus clerks and even 
taxi drivers affect the long fingernail 
on the little finger, mandarin-style. 

South Viet Nam’s true intellectual 
elite consists of no more than a few thou- 
sand people. Its members include doc- 
tors, lawyers, journalists, Buddhist 
monks, professors, artists, students and 
occasional businessmen. Some, like Lau, 
own property, but most live modestly 
on monthly incomes that range from 
$80 to $600. They are inveterate or- 
ganization joiners, Being a member of 
the alumni associations of the Lycée Pe- 
trus Ky or the Lycée Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, both in Saigon, is a mark of special 
distinction among the elite. There are 
other ties of common background. Many 
intellectuals fled the North in 1954 when 
the Communists took over there. Lawyer 
Tran Ngoc Lieng, one of the leaders of 
the Progressive Nationalist Force Com- 
mittee, was a schoolmate of North Viet- 
namese Defense Minister Vo Nguyen 
Giap at the University of Hanoi. 

In Viet Nam, as in most of Asia, the 
intellectual is heavily influenced by the 
Confucian tradition, which ordains that 
the scholar has an obligation not only 
to disseminate knowledge but also to par- 
ticipate in the rule of his country. From 
this concept, the mandarinate emerged, 
and down through Viet Nam’s history 
the mandarins provided the adminis- 
trative core for the nation. In the 19th 
century, with the arrival of the French, 
the mandarinate split: some scholars re- 
sisted the invaders, others collaborated. 

The Attentistes. With the aid of the 
latter, the French took over Viet Nam's 
educational system, producing a new 
elite that was profoundly influenced by 
French culture. Until the early ‘60s, 
when the Americans moved in, French 
was the only Western language spoken 
in Viet Nam, Egotism and arrogance 
came to be associated with absorption 
in “la culture francaise’; not a few in 
the intelligentsia were far more con- 
cerned with the study of Voltaire and 
Montesquieu than with the realities in 
their country. What is more, this elit- 
ism has produced a view of the world 
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TRAN VAN TUYEN & NGUYEN LAU 
Insistent voices in a vacuum. 


that is cynically self-centered and, cur- 
rently, virulently anti-American. The 
younger group, educated in Europe and 
the U.S., have managed to free them- 
selves from /ycée culture, But to this 
day, French influence runs deep among 
the older generation of Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals—Camus and Sartre seem to 
be their favorite authors. 

Despite such Western overlays, the in- 
fluence of Buddhism on the intellectuals 
remains strong. It holds that temporal 
life is only an “ocean of sorrows” and 
that the intellectual should avoid in- 
volvement in it. As a result, aftentisme 
(waiting) is a popular posture. It is a de- 
tached resignation at least partly root- 
ed in the belief that the nation’s des- 
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TRUONG DINH DZU 
Character of contradictions. 


tiny is controlled by outside forces—the 
French after World War II, the Amer- 
icans and the North Vietnamese in the 
present conflict—and that the individual 
is powerless to bring about change. It 
also reflects despair over the lack of al- 
ternatives and deep disenchantment with 
both the Saigon government and the 
Communists. 

Indeed, the intellectuals have few 
clear-cut loyalties. They oppose the Sai- 
gon regime partly because it is mil- 
itary. But few are seriously committed 
to Communism. To most Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals, Communism was mostly the 
means of creating a revolutionary po- 
litical force against French colonialism. 
Those few who were attracted are out 
in the jungle now: among them are Law- 
yer Nguyen Huu Tho, president of the 
National Liberation Front, and Architect 
Huynh Tan Phat, president of the Com- 
munists’ recently proclaimed provisional 
revolutionary government. 

They are, by and large, exceptions; ar- 
tentisme is the order of the day, Many in- 
tellectuals seem overly ready to crit- 
icize, but are reluctant to act on their 
convictions. A prominent woman lawyer 
in Saigon notes that “the aftentiste main- 
tains a certain amount of honesty with- 
out enduring the rigors of outright re- 
sistance.” Now, she says, “many in- 
tellectuals know what they should do, 
but do not have the courage to do it.” 
She does not—perhaps typically—rec- 
ommend what it is they should do. 

Two Currents. Well aware of the im- 
portance of South Viet Nam’s intel- 
lectuals, the Viet Cong have long tried 
to recruit them—with some success. 
Many intellectuals have come to be- 
lieve that the Viet Cong are nationalists 
first and Communists second, that they 
can be peacefully assimilated into the po- 
litical fabric of the nation once the war 
ends. “When peace comes,” says one na- 
ively optimistic Southerner, “South Viet 
Nam will be rich. We will have no prob- 
lems, and when there are no problems, 
there will be no Communists.” Other in- 
tellectuals, so far a minority, now back 
the government after years in opposition 
—mainly because they feel that it is 
the best possible regime under the pres- 
ent circumstances. They may not par- 
ticularly like it, but they prefer it to 
the Communists. 

For men like Lau, opposed to both 
the war and to the Communists, the 
best hope seems to lie in bringing about 
a rapprochement between Saigon and 
the Communists in the interest of Viet- 
namese nationalism. At his trial, Lau re- 
tracted his earlier confession that he 
had known his contact to be a Viet 
Cong agent, then added: “I did not 
serve the Communists. My only work 
was journalism. Everyone knows that I 
am a nationalist.” Says a Saigon po- 
lice official: “Lau thought he saw a cease- 
fire and a coalition government com- 
ing. He was trying to swim between 
two currents. He thought he could talk 
to the other side and still be considered 
a patriot by the present government.” 
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MALAYSIA 


Preparing for a Pogrom 

Residents of Kuala Lumpur, both rich 
and poor, used to congregate by the thou- 
sands each night around long rows of 
food stalls throughout the city. Many 
were there for their evening meal of 
satay (meat roasted on a short skewer 
of cane and dipped in curry sauce). Oth- 
ers stopped off on their way home for 
a bow! of soup. In the polyglot capital 
of Malaysia, this nightly relaxation at- 
tracted not only Malays but also cit- 
izens of the large Chinese minority and 
the smaller Indian and Pakistani groups. 
For the past two months, however, 
Kuala Lumpur's food stalls have closed 
early and the street crowds that usually 
mingled pleasantly now scatter for cover 
at any unusual sound. In the wake of 
bloody race riots that may have claimed 
2,000 lives, Malaysia's peoples have bro- 
ken little bread together; they have prob- 
ably broken any hope for multiracial 
harmony for many years to come. 

Last week, though no further rioting 
occurred, Kuala Lumpur was a city of 
mounting tensions and widening divi- 
sions. In the weeks since the first riots 
—which terrified primarily the Chinese, 
since they were the main victims—new 
incidents have centered on Indian com- 
munities as well. With both minorities 
now targets for mob attack, the strug- 
gle has become more clearly than ever 
the Malay extremists’ fight for total he- 
gemony. Whether or not the Malay-con- 
trolled police force and emergency gov- 
ernment have actually stirred up some 
of the house-burning, spear-carrying 
mobs, they seem unwilling to clamp 
down on them. Strict government cen- 
sorship has created a news void that 
forces panicked citizens to keep their 
transistor radios tuned to the police 
band and gives credence to constant ru- 
mors of terror, Chinese secret societies, 
the backbone of self-defense whenever 
Officials are distrusted, are flourishing 
and, justifiably or not, Malaysia's mi- 
norities are preparing for a pogrom. 

Benefits at the Top. Malaysia’s work- 
ing arrangement for the past 20 years 
has always kept political power in the 
hands of Malays but allowed the more 
commercially aggressive Chinese and In- 
dians to accumulate much of the eco- 
nomic power. Outwardly, this combi- 
nation brought twin blessings. Malaysia 
developed a thriving modern economy 
that produced one of the highest per cap- 
ita incomes in Asia, and at the same 
time enjoyed the personal freedoms of 
a liberal democracy. Presiding over the 
hopeful experiment was the avuncular 
figure of 66-year-old Prime Minister 
Tunku Abdul Rahman. His Alliance co- 
alition, dominated by Malays but in- 
cluding both Chinese and Indian par- 
ties, won control of Parliament during 
the election of 1955, two years before in- 
dependence, and has kept it ever since. 

For all its practical success, Malaysia 
never really managed to overcome ra- 
cial enmities. The Chinese and Indians 
resented Malay-backed plans favoring 
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the majority, including one to make 
Malay the official school and govern- 
ment language. The poorer, more rural 
Malays became jealous of Chinese and 
Indian prosperity. Perhaps the Alliance’s 
greatest failing was that it served to ben- 
efit primarily those at the top. It was 
not unheard of for a government of- 
ficial to discover a new car in his ga- 
rage, its donor a mystery until a Chi- 
nese ftowkay (rich merchant) mentioned 
it offhandedly—and then perhaps asked 
for a favor. For a Chinese or Indian 
who was not well-off, or for a Malay 
who was not well-connected, there was 
little largesse in the system. Even for 
those who were favored, hard feelings 
persisted. One towkdy recently told a 
Malay official: “If it weren't for the Chi- 
nese, you Malays would be sitting on 
the floor without tables and chairs.” Re- 
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plied the official: “If I knew I could 
get every damned Chinaman out of the 
country, I would willingly go back to sit- 
ting on the floor.” 

Lip Service. Malaysia’s democracy 
has been suspended as a result of the 
riots, Three days after they began, both 
the Tunku and the constitutional mon- 
arch handed over all their powers to 
the ambitious Deputy Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak. He now presides 
over a state-of-emergency ruling group 
called the National Operations Council. 
Heavily dependent on the military and 
Malay extremists for support, the N.O.C. 
government today is run by men who be- 
lieve that Malaysia's only hope is to 
find a solution to the minority “problem” 
—and are willing to accept a lower stan- 
dard of living, or even shed the feder- 
ation’s non-Malay Borneo states to find 
it, This month Razak, who as a former 
Minister of National and Rural De- 
velopment became committed to pro- 





grams for Malay supremacy, announced 
a new economic program. Though he 
has not yet given militants free reign 
and still manages to pay lip service to 
the notion that “prosperity must be 
spread throughout the nation,” his pro- 
posals for new government-run industry, 
rural development and industrial train- 
ing courses all seem designed solely to 
benefit the Malay community. 

Malays could not take over the econ- 
omy within the foreseeable future. They 
simply do not have the capital or the 
know-how to manage it, especially in 
the field of rubber production, in which 
Malaysia is the world leader. However, 
they do have the power to wreck the 
economy—and seemingly the hatred that 
could make them use it. The majority 
of Chinese and Indians have come to be- 
lieve, as a result of the riots, that they 
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RIOT DAMAGE IN KUALA LUMPUR 
From the pleasantry of breaking bread to the panic of broken hope. 


cannot expect government 
from Malay mobs. 

In retaliation, Chinese merchants have 
already raised prices on many goods to 
Malay buyers and cut off paja (credit), 
by which many a Malay farmer buys 
seed for his next crop. More ominous 
still, the conflict, at first only an urban af- 
fair, is spreading to the countryside. Chi- 
nese-owned pickup trucks have ceased 
collecting the fishing catch from the 
Strait of Malacca, The eagerly awaited 
season for durian, a large and delec- 
table strong-scented fruit grown only in 
Asia, is now at its peak. In any other 
year, Malay farmers would make small 
fortunes on this rare fruit. Last week du- 
rians were rotting by the roadside be- 
cause Chinese trucks were not sent for 
them—as they are not being sent any- 
where in Malaysia’s rice bowl. Econ- 
omies will not long endure that kind of 
standoff, and the result is likely to be 
fresh explosions of racial strife. 


protection 
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In 43 years, the presidential yacht 
has ferried a panoply of kings, em- 
perors, ambassadors and other important 
personages along the Potomac—but 
rarely a crowd like this. Two dozen 
youngsters, most of them from poor fam 
ilies around Washington, followed wide 
eyed behind Pat Nixon on a tour of 
the 104-ft.-long vessel, now named Se- 
quota, as @ Navy crew piloted them 
downstream on a two-hour voyage. It 
was the first of a series of 14 cruises 
the First Lady plans for children this 
summer. “I thought it could be put to 
better use,” said she, dishing out soda 
pop and other goodies while a Marine 
Corps combo and a folk singer pro- 
vided music. The only sour note came 
trom a National Park Service director 
who remarked at one point that it would 
take 20 years to clean up the pollution 
they were gliding over 

It was only a question of time, Carlo 
Ponti Jr., long-awaited son of the Ital- 
ian producer and Actress Sophia Loren, 
will become a contributor to the family 
cinematic combine at the tender age of 
six months, In / Girasoli (The Sun 
flowers), a Ponti production now film- 
ing in Moscow, Carlo Jr. will portray 
Sophia's infant son. “I managed to con 
vince Carlo Sr. to allow our son to 
work in the movie so I could have my 
baby with me all the time,” she said. “I 
don’t want to be away from him for a 
moment.” The script offers an arresting 
contrast to the Pontis’ figwside felicity 
An Italian woman, traveling on her earn- 
Ings as a prostitute, tracks down her war 
prisoner husband in Russia only to find 
him married to another woman 

“All the inadequacies and weaknesses 
just blare out at you,” complained the 
young artist as he viewed his own one- 


man show at the Farnsworth Museum 
in Rockland, Me. Jamie Wyeth, 23, An- 
drew’s talented and modest son, had 
hitched a ride with a lobsterman from 
his home on Monhegan Island, and al- 
most wished he hadn't come. Even his 
1967 portrait of the late John F. Ken- 
nedy was disappointing in retrospect, 
“I'm terribly unsatisfied with it,” said 
Jamie, who never saw J.F.K. in the 
flesh and completed the portrait from 
photographs and extensive sketches of 
the President's two brothers. “It’s pure- 
ly interpretive, I have nothing to equate 
it with. I don’t know whether it is like 
him or unlike him.” Still, the young art- 
ist must be doing something right: he 
has been commissioned by NASA au- 
thorities to join Robert Rauschenberg, 
John Meigs and William Thon at Cape 
Kennedy to sketch his impressions of 
this week's scheduled Apollo 11 blast- 
off to the moon 

“Show me an actress who isn’t a per- 
sonality,” the lady once said, “and I'll 
show you a woman who isn't a star.” 
Now, at 58, Katharine Hepburn is still 
very much a star, but she has wearied 
of Hollywood's personality fetish; she 
grants few interviews, is rarely seen out- 
side her private circle of friends, has 
even hired an agency to keep her out 
of the public eye. There was nothing 
she could do, though, about the exhibit 
opening last week at Manhattan’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art, which paid her the 
honor of exhibiting 65 tos,of Hep- 
burn in many of her greatest roles. There 
she was, the stage-struck young beauty in 
1933's Morning Glory, the prim but 
game Rosie in 1951's African Queen, the 
indomitable Eleanor of Aquitaine in 
1968's The Lion in Winter. Yet nothing 
could capture the essential Hepburn bet- 
ter than her pose in the 1939 Broadway 
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Dissatisfied despite the fame. 
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HEPBURN 1939 
Honored nonetheless. 


production of The Philadelphia Story, as 
cool and serenely regal in slacks and 
blouse as Botticelli’s Venus 

Johnson State Park along the Ped- 
ernales in Texas boasts an impressive 
herd of 40 white-tailed dag plus quite 
a few rabbits, ground squirrels and oth- 
er rodents. But it has been woefully 
short in the buffalo department, with 
only one bull and four cows. That sit- 
uation has just been corrected by Bud- 
weiser Beer Baron August Busch, a long- 
time friend of L.B.J., who sent the ex- 
President four of the shaggy ungulates 
—two bulls and two cows—from his 
private preserve at Grant's Farm out- 
side St. Louis. Busch will hardly miss 
the beasts; he still has 37 of them roam- 
ing free on his 300-acre farm. 

Some supplies had been tossed over- 
board, and heavy waves were breaking 
over the low-lying stern. The reports 
from Ra, the 45- by 15-ft. reed boat 
with which Thor Heyerdahl hopes to 
prove that ancient Egyptians may have 
planted their culture in the New World, 
sounded a good deal less optimistic than 
they did during the first stages of his two- 
month voyage. The Norwegian adven- 
turer and his six-man crew reported 
their position in the Atlantic as 1,000 
miles east of Martinique and still on 
schedule, which calls for a landfall some- 
where along the coast of Central Amer- 
ica late next month. Heyerdahl said 
that everyone was “working desperate- 
ly.” As an escort vessel put out from 
Martinique, he radioed: “It’s a question 
of how long we can keep going. We're 
having a rough time—we’re not in good 
shape any more.” 
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Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute reports: 


Lark's Gas-Trap filter 


reduces certain hars 
gases more than twice 
as much as ordinary 
popular filter brands. 


Latest average figures on gas reduction for Lark 
and 13 ordinary flter brands as certified by the 
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“Freedom” in South Africa 

Heavily criticized abroad for its re- 
pressive policy of apartheid, the South 
African government takes its points of 
pride where it can find them. For years 
it has proudly pointed to the country’s 
free press. But freedom ends at the ra- 
cial barrier. Laurence Gandar, editor in 
chief of Johannesburg’s Rand Daily 
Mail, has long been one of the few res- 
ident journalists bold enough to prod 
gently for gradual integration of the 
black majority. His reasoned crusading 
earned him the wide respect of foreign 
colleagues and the disfavor of the gov- 
ernment for the past dozen years. 

Disfavor turned to harassment in 
1965, when Mail Reporter Benjamin Po- 
grund wrote a series of articles ex- 
posing brutality and unhygienic living 
conditions in South Africa’s jails, Gan- 
dar editorially demanded an inquiry. In- 
stead, the government set up perjury 
trials for the ex-prisoners who had been 
interviewed, Four were convicted, and 
served sentences of up to 18 months. 
Then, Pogrund and Gandar were ar- 
rested under a law that makes it a 
crime to publish information about pris- 
ons without taking “reasonable steps” 
to verify accuracy 

During his eight-month trial, Gandar 
argued that he had corroborated the sto- 
ries before publishing them and spoke 
of his paper's disclosures as being “in ac- 
cordance with the role of the free press 
throughout the world.” Surprise Witness 
William Rees-Mogg, editor of the Lon- 
don Times, praised Gandar's integrity 
and argued that “newspapers are con- 
cerned about people unable to defend 
their own interests.” 

All of this related only peripherally 
to the prosecution, which actually 





GANDAR OUTSIDE COURT 
Guilty of embarrassment. 


seemed to be based on Gandar’s past op- 
position to racial policies and the fact 
that the prison stories had been picked 
up by the foreign press. Editors, ar- 
gued the prosecutor, should refrain from 
publishing material that might embarrass 
the government abroad. 

Last week, after taking more than a 
month to write a decision that required 
seven hours to read (with time out for 
two tea breaks), the judge delivered his 
verdict: guilty of failing to take “rea- 
sonable steps” to verify the stories. Po- 
grund’s sentence was suspended; Gandar 
paid a $280 fine rather than spend 
three months in jail. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Tribe Is Restless 

Max Scherr, 53, is a lawyer who 
looks a lot like Allen Ginsberg and 
lays claim to being a Marxist. He owned 
the Steppenwolf bar in Berkeley for 
seven years but, so the story goes, the toi- 
let in the men’s room broke down one 
day in 1965, and rather than lay out 
the money to fix it, Max simply sold 
the place and started an underground 
newspaper, the Berkeley Barb. Max, it 
seems, has this thing about money; he re- 
fuses to spend it, on himself or anyone 
else. Featuring sex, rebellion and kinky 
ads, the Barb grew into a going en- 
terprise with a circulation of 86,000, 
ad rates of $450 a page and a net prof- 
it of about $130,000 annually. But Max 
sull refused to spread the bread further 
than the nearest bank. This time the toi- 
let held out, but the staff's patience 
broke under the poverty. 

Calling themselves the Red Mountain 
Tribe (in honor of their favorite wine), 
the 40-odd staffers submitted to Max's 
economy in the interests of freedom 
and underground rebellion. They sup- 
plied their own typewriters, accepted sal- 
aries ranging downward from $80 a 
week—in the case of a dropout re- 
porter from the Chicago Daily News, 
the remuneration of $7.25 for three 
weeks’ work On an investigative story 
later picked up by the overground press. 
“The Barb was a holy thing,” says one 
tribesman. “A quest for the new life.” 

About a month ago they decided the 
new life was too much like the old life, 
circa the Depression, Someone asked 
Max for a $5 pencil sharpener. Max re- 
plied: Let them use razor blades. 

Up from Slavery. The result was a 
list of wage demands. Max consented, 
but in a Steppenwolf mood decided to 
sell the paper. Enter Timothy Leary 
and a rich friend who came to town to 
talk about buying the Barb for $250,000 
and turning it into a_ psychedelic-trip 
sheet for the acidhead community. Oh, 
no!, exclaimed the tribe, which wanted 
to make the paper into a kind of rev- 
olutionary New York Times. Leary and 
friend then became “honest brokers,” 
suggesting that Max sell the paper to 
the tribe—for $1,000 a week for 140 
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SCHERR AT HOME 
This thing about money. 


weeks, plus interest. The tribe had to de- 
bate that one. “Before, we were slaves,” 
argued a tribesman. “If we take the 
offer, we'll have feudalism. Marx wrote 
that feudalism was a step up from slav- 
ery, so maybe we should take the offer.” 

Such logic carried the day, and the 
tribe began rounding up a syndicate of 
staffers and their families. Negotiations 
went smoothly until Max insisted on de- 
fault clauses that would make the pur- 
chasers liable should the paper fail for 
any reason, from staff negligence to 
earthquakes to sheriff's raids. The tribe 
agreed to the first liability, but balked 
at taking responsibility for acts of God 
or Ronald Reagan. There the matter 
lay until one morning last week when 
the tribe arrived at the office to dis- 
cover that Max had made off with the 
subscription lists, some ad copy and an 
office machine. “An act of aggression,” 
one angry tribesman cried 

A Bourgeoise Family. Max, of course, 
feels more aggressed against than ag- 
gressing and claims that the staff have 
been blinded to the revolution by vi- 
sions of their own gain. “I can't tell 
you how many times I've fed these peo- 
ple,” he says. “For four years they've 
been coming to my house and my wife 
has been feeding them. She sends food 
to the office all the time. It’s been like 
a family. Now they've got this bour- 
geois idea—they want to make the best 
possible deal.” 

For now, all deals are off and the 
tribe is preparing a Barb on Strike edi- 
tion of the paper and thinking about 
starting their own weekly, called, nat- 
urally, Tribe. Max is trying to put out 
an edition of Barb on his own, which 
is about as likely as levitating the Pen- 
tagon with chants of “Om.” 

The moral of the story, as Max should 
have known after studying the con- 
tradictions of capitalism, is that any jour- 
nalist denied access to a pencil sharp- 
ener will surely find another way to get 
the lead out. 
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Meet the man who took 
the bare knuckles 
out of bourbon. 


When I. W. Harper first 
came to the Bluegrass 
Country, men were men 
and the drink was 
bourbon. And in those 
ey days, bourbon was like 
imtiuter—” the sprawling land it 
was born in. Lots of natural 
attraction, but it lacked 
polish. Which led I. 
us W. Harper to ask 
Wig oe himself: “Why not . 
VHAR PE m a bourbon without 
the bare-knuckled 
taste?” Today, people 
are enjoying Mr. Harper's 
answer in his fine 
whiskey. Honest bourbon 
—but with manners. 
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Moonlighter. DC-9. 


For business and pleasure travel alike, it’s a commuting age. That’s why 

the foresighted engineers at our Douglas Aircraft Company created the 

quick and quiet DC-9 twinjet. It’s designed for shorter trips to convenient 
places. And more and more airlines offer DC-9 “moonlight” departures 

to more business and recreation centers than ever before. Since 1920 

we've specialized in getting people places by air. America’s astronauts 
pioneered spaceflight aboard our Mercury and Gemini spacecraft. And 

in 1971, a brand new DC age begins with our advanced DC-10 jet. If 

it’s new, exciting, and has to do with aerospace, 

itll probably come from us. *f = 
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ARCHITECTURE 
The Idea-Giver 


“Gropius,” he would say by way of in- 
troducing himself, which often left the 
other person fumbling momentarily for 
the master builder's first names. It should 
have come as easily as Frank Lloyd 
But where Wright designed soaring, po- 
etic buildings that smote the eye and 
branded their creator’s name in the mem- 
ory, Walter Adolf Gropius was cogent. 
He was modern architecture's idea-giv- 
er, analytical thinker and greatest ed- 
ucator. Professionally active and alert 
to the end of his 86 years, he died in Bos- 
ton of complications following heart sur- 
There was no funeral in the usual 
sense, “Wear no signs of mourning,” 
he had instructed, “It would be beau- 
tiful if my friends would get together 


gery 


drinking, laughing, loving—all more 
fruitful than graveyard oratory.” And 
so, 70 friends gathered last week to 


feast and recall the great architect 
Immediate Landmark. Born in Berlin 
in 1883, trained there and in Munich, 
Gropius was quick to grasp the liber- 
ating potentials of fast-developing tech- 
nology. In 1911, he designed with Adolf 
Meyer a shoe factory in Alfeld, Ger- 
many. Unlike most buildings of the 
time, which were held up by thick ex- 
terior walls, the structure was supported 
by Bessemer steel interior columns and 
beams and faced with a breathtakingly 
thin curtain of glass. It was bold, light, 
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airy—an immediate landmark. Soon af- 
ter, Gropius produced another tour de 
force: a machine factory in Cologne 
whose fagade was dominated by a pair 
of glass-sheathed spiral staircases that 
looked as cold and tense as ice around 
a coiled spring. 

In 1919, Gropius founded the Bau- 
haus in Weimar, probably the most stim- 
ulating and revolutionary design school 
of all time. Artists Paul Klee, Josef Al- 
bers and Wassily Kandinsky taught 
alongside Architects Marcel Breuer and 
Mies van der Rohe, among others, shar- 
ing their excitement with one another 
and the students. They brought together 
all the arts: weaving and furniture-mak- 
ing, as well as graphics, painting and ar- 
chitecture. Their work, regardless of me- 
dium, material or size, recognized the 
force of industrialism and the beauty 
of the machine. It was an entirely new 
way of looking at the world 

From the Bauhaus drawing boards, 
lean, well-proportioned buildings came 
forth to challenge the Gothic, Baroque 
and neoclassic structures of the day 
One of the best examples of the aus- 
tere new look was Gropius’ design for 
the Bauhaus’ second home in Dessau 
Flat-topped and structurally spare, the 
building had horizontal bands of win- 
that made it seem to hover ef 
fortlessly above rather than rest heavily 
on the ground. Such buildings had no 
more of a distinct national style than a 
locomotive, a chair, a doorknob, or any 
other machine-made object 

To Make a Baby. Gropius always re 
sisted being credited with any style, Ar- 
chitecture, he believed, had to be a 
collaborative process, with the architect 


dows 
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GROPIUS IN 1967 
Simply cogent. 


as natural leader of a team including 
manufacturers of building materials, art- 
ists, scientists and sociologists. This was 
of course contrary to the old idea of 
the architect as solitary creator and 
was hard to accept. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
a noted individualist, once snapped 
“Gropius, | suppose that if you were 
planning to have a baby, you would 
turn to a neighbor for collaboration.” 
“| would,” replied Gropius, “if my neigh- 
bor was a woman.” 

Though he was not Jewish, Gropius 
left Germany in disgust at the rise of 
the Nazis in 1934, worked in London 


AMERICAN EMBASSY IN ATHENS 
From cool functional logic, a new way of looking at the world. 
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for three years, then came to the U.S. 
In 1938, he accepted the post of chair- 
man of Harvard’s Department of Ar- 
chitecture, and the school quickly be- 
came the focus of young talent, in- 
cluding such now famous architects as 
Philip Johnson, Paul Rudolph, Ulrich 
Franzen, John Johansen and I. M. Pei. 
Gropius insisted that their work meet so- 
ciety’s needs and that they move ahead 
alongside industry—until then largely 
overlooked by architects as a partner 


For all his impact on architecture, 
practical success did not come for Wal- 
ter Gropius until he was in his mid 
70s. In 1945, he opened a Cambridge, 
Mass., office, called The Architects Col- 
laborative, but his teaching left little 
time for commercial design. It was only 
after Gropius left Harvard in 1952 that 
the big, award-winning commissions 
started to come in: the U.S. embassy 
in Athens, the University of Baghdad, ac- 
ademic buildings for Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Harvard and Brandeis Uni- 





be disappointed. Rationality in archi- 
tecture, which reached its peak with 
the highly disciplined, exquisitely refined 
towers of Mies van der Rohe in the 
1950s, has been cheapened by the slick, 
boxy, formula buildings that proliferate 
in every city like frozen dinners in a su- 
permarket. The architect's imagination 
is now captured by bold, brutal struc- 
tures of raw concrete; or intricate mul- 
tilevel structures, designed with the help 
of a computer; or “pop” buildings that 
seem to revel in the chaotic interplay 









in their art. A technical innovation like 
the prefabricated glass-and-plastic fa- 
cade, he knew, could be used as ex- 
citingly as hand-hewn marble. In this 
way, he prepared two generations of ar- 
chitects to meet the pressures of the post- 
war building boom and inspired them 
to want to produce beautifully. 


versities. At his 


HE disciplined design with which Walter Gropius re- 

fashioned architecture Laszlo Moholy-Nagy sought to ex- 
tend to every visible element in the human environment. 
The two men had been kindred spirits ever since Groptus vis- 
ited Moholy’s first exhibition in Berlin in 1922, and invited 
the young Hungarian expatriate to join his staff at the 
newly formed Bauhaus. Moholy’s acceptance sealed a friend- 
ship, rooted in a rare meeting of minds, that was to last 
until his death at 51 in 1946, 

It was at the Bauhaus that Moholy’s career took its es- 
sential form. If Gropius was the founding father, Moholy 
was the radical activist who translated idea into experiment. 
His assignment was the metal workshop, but by no means 
did he confine himself to metals. Murals, photography, 
films, ballet and stage designs, light and color, typography 
and layout all commanded his attention. He experimented 
with plastics in a day when they were considered a poor sub- 
stitute for- genuine materials, painted on aluminum, created 
complicated “light-space modulators” (see color opposite) 
that anticipated the light and kinetic sculptures of the 
1960s. One day he ordered three geometric paintings from 
a sign factory by telephoning color and size specifications. 





MOHOLY-NAGY WITH ALUMINUM SCULPTURE IN 1946 
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death, his firm had 
$315 million worth of work in prog- 
ress, including a satellite city (named 
Gropiusstadt) outside Berlin, a vast med- 
ical complex in Boston, and the 1.B.M. 
World Trade Center in Teheran. 

In a sense, though, Gropius lived to 


Original in a White Coat 


of roof lines, angles, windows, colors. 
Yet all the architects who rebel against 
Gropius’ cool, functional logic paradox- 
ically owe to him their method and 
ethic. He laid, in the hard soil of rea- 
son, the strong and deep foundations 
for them to build on. 


His purpose was to prove the relevance of mass-production 
technology to the artist's aims. How prescient that idea was 
can be measured by the fact that today the practice is a mat- 
ter of course for many artists. 

Last week Moholy’s rare gifts as teacher, artist, designer 
and intellectual stimulus were remembered in a 127-piece re- 
trospective exhibition at Chicago’s Museum of Contemporary 
Art.* On view was a wealth of paintings, constructions, pho- 
tographs, films, typographic and industrial designs touching 
upon every stage of Moholy’s development as an artist, and 
documenting his conception of art not as object but as pure 
functionalism. 

Harmonious Environment. Like his colleagues at the Bau- 
haus, Moholy believed that in creating a more harmonious en- 
vironment he could bring out nobler aspects in the human 
profile. The ugly realities of Nazism cut the experiment 
short, but in 1937 Moholy-Nagy tried to reactivate the Bau- 
haus in Chicago. The student's first year, proclaimed the cata- 
logue, would be devoted to his “spiritual preparation.” 
Chicago was not Dessau, and the school folded in a matter 
of months. Moholy regrouped, and the following year opened 
the School of Design, which, with financial support from in- 
dustry, emerged over the next decade as one of the finest of 
its kind in the U.S. Today the school is merged with the Il- 
linois Institute of Technology. 

To view Moholy within the limits of his paintings and con- 
structions is to see but one aspect of an immensely versatile 
personality. Some of his more visionary “notions were In- 
dustrial designs—an engine fueled by sunlight, a motorless 
dishwasher, an infra-red oven that would cook dinner at 
the table. The creation of beautiful objects per se was never 
his intent. “I don’t like the word beauty,” he often declared. 
“Utility and emotion and satisfaction, those are more im- 
portant words.” At one point, he even foresaw a day when 
paint and brushes would be discarded, though he conceded 
that easel painting did, after all, provide a platform for the 
play of ideas 

Seen thus, his work is a catalogue of insights, “Art,” he pos- 
ited, “is the best education to refine the emotions.” His own 
contributions to that refinement were hard, bright geometry, 
the equalizing of old and new materials, the applied and 
the fine arts. These qualities appeal not so much to the 
often fickle eye but to the intellect. “He was the original art- 
ist in a white coat,” says the Museum of Contemporary 
Art’s Jan van der Marck, “one of the first to place art in a lab- 
oratory situation.” 


* The show will travel later this year to the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art, the University Art Museum at Berkeley, the Seattle Art Mu- 
seum, and the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum in New York. 
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“Large Emotion Meter’’ (1920) 


MOHOLY’S 
CONSTRUCTS 


“AL II” (1926) 





“Light-Space Modulator’’ (1921-30) 








If it weren’t for a volcano, 
Leilani would taste and cost the same 
as any ordinary rum. 


On the Hawaiian island of Maui, there’s a dor- However, Leilani does cost a little more. That’s 
mant volcano called Haleakala. because we make it very slowly in a small distillery. 
And the land that surrounds it is rich in volcanic On a remote island. So we can’t make much of it. 
ash. Which is why we have the juiciest sugar cane But we think you'll find the taste so pleasant, 
in the world. And why Leilani has such a light, you won’t mind paying that little bit extra. 

distinctive flavor. After all, Leilani is made in paradise. 
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COLLEGES 


Permanence for Hayakawa 
In the age of television, image be- 
comes more important than substance. 
—S. I. Hayakawa 


During his seven months as acting 
president of San Francisco State Col- 
lege, doughty Samuel I. Hayakawa, 62, 
proved that an artful semanticist can be- 
come a national symbol of campus peace 
—at a price. in suppressing bloody dis- 
orders, Hayakawa both entranced mil- 


lions of outsiders and embittered his _ 


faculty and students. Last week the re- 
sult won him a dubious prize that he ac- 
tively sought. By a vote of 16 to 2, the 
State College Board of Trustees, head- 
ed by Governor Ronald Reagan, elect- 
ed Hayakawa permanent president of 
S.F. State—a move that almost guar- 
antees more strife. 

Until last year, Hayakawa seemed 
quite unlikely to turn into a campus war- 
rior. The Canadian-born son of a Jap- 
anese immigrant importer, he came to 
the U.S. for graduate study and taught 
college English in Chicago, where he 
also wrote a jazz column for a Negro 
newspaper. In 1941, he became a fa- 
mous popularizer of semantics with his 
bestseller Language in Action. At S.F. 
State, which he joined in 1955, he was 
a part-time professor with no admin- 
istrative experience. 

Obvious Leader. What transformed 
Hayakawa was his gut reaction to one 
of the worst campus situations in U.S. 
history. By last November, S.F. State 
had run through six presidents in seven 
years. A student strike had been called 
by the supermilitant Black Students 
Union to enforce ten “non-negotiable” 
demands. Among them: an autonomous 
black studies department, full professor 
rank for the department head (who had 
been on the faculty less than one year), 
the firing of a white administrator and 
admission of all black students who ap- 
plied for the next year. The militants en- 
forced the strike with violent terrorist 
tactics, physical intimidation of non- 
strikers, invasion of classes, destruction 
of property. 

Hayakawa urged the faculty to fight 
back—showing himself to be an ob- 
vious leader whom the trustees soon 
picked as acting president. When he 
took over, the campus had shut down 
—a battleground of arson, bombings 
and police raids. How would Hayakawa 
handle it? 

Unlike other college presidents, Haya- 
kawa devised a hard-line strategy of 
keeping police power on the campus at 
all times. His predecessors had called in 
the police on occasion, but during the 
height of the strike Hayakawa deployed 
as many as 600 police on campus or on 
call nearby. “The revolutionaries said 
they would destroy the college,” he ex- 
plained in testimony before a Senate 
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subcommittee. “I said they would not. 
We had police available before trouble 
started, instead of waiting for the situa- 
tion to get out of hand.” 

Meanwhile he reopened the college, 
yielded on some student demands but re- 
jected others. Always flamboyant and 
highly visible, he showed a gift for sym- 
bolism, appeared in a bright blue-and- 
red tam-o'-shanter, sometimes wore leis 
of flowers for press conferences, reg- 
ularly delivered quotable and often pro- 
vocative comments. Speaking of the 
day the first serious fighting occurred be- 
tween police and students, he said, “This 
was the most exciting day of my life 
since my tenth birthday, when I rode a 
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PRESIDENT HAYAKAWA 
Peace at a price. 


roller coaster for the first time.” After 
he had become known statewide and 
was denounced by blacks as “Uncle 
Tojo Tom,” he jokingly told reporters 
that he represented “yellow power” and 
that he was “Emperor of California.” 

At that point, most students deplored 
the extremists’ tactics and were inter- 
ested only in continuing their education. 
But soon Hayakawa’s tactics were also 
being questioned, Dealing firmly with 
all opposition, he invalidated a student 
election when candidates unfavorable 
to him won, called the strike leaders a 
“gang of goons and neo-Nazis,”’ sus- 
pended the student newspaper for print- 
ing anti-Hayakawa editorials. When four 
of the college's five black administrators, 
who had wide student support, resigned, 
he said, “I am glad to see them go; we 
can do without them.” These moves, to- 
gether with his massive use of police 
and his growing support among con- 
servatives, combined to turn many mod- 
erate students against him. 


At the same time, he repeatedly ig- 
nored the expressed wishes of the fac- 
ulty. When the college’s Grievance and 
Disciplinary Action Panel, made up of 
faculty members, found him guilty on 
four charges and demanded his replace- 
ment, Hayakawa made a joke of the 
whole thing. The panel's findings were 
addressed to the president, so Hayakawa, 
in his capacity as acting president, wrote 
himself an elaborately sarcastic letter, 
chiding himself for carrying out what 
he believed to be his duty. 

What counted with the board of trust- 
ees, where the final counting is done, 
was the fact that Hayakawa stopped 
the strike. The cost included 731 ar- 
rests, 120 casualties, numerous fires and 
fights. Outside politics had been inject- 
ed into a supposedly apolitical insti- 
tution, and many students and faculty 
members had gone over to the oppo- 
sition; but a degree of order had been re- 
stored, and the college was functioning 
once again. As for public opinion, as op- 
posed to campus opinion, a recent poll 
showed that Hayakawa is now second 
only to Ronald Reagan as the most pop- 
ular man in California—and a hot pros- 
pect for the U.S. Senate race next 
year, 

A Call for Revolution. After the trust- 
ees’ vote, Hayakawa hailed his appoint- 
ment as “a vote of confidence in my 
policies in defense of academic free- 
dom.” Members of the official S.F. State 
presidential selection committee, whose 
nominees had nos even been interviewed 
by the trustees, were not impressed. 
They plan to suggest a faculty vote of 
no confidence, and they intend to call 
on the chancellor and trustees of the 
state colleges to revoke Hayakawa’'s ap- 
pointment as illegal. 

The new president's new problem is 
how to maintain the precarious order 
he has brought about. While he was 
only acting president, students and teach- 
ers who opposed him could look for- 
ward to a change. Now that he is per- 
manent president, the “silent middle” 
may increasingly support the radicals 
who yearn for permanent chaos. 


UNIVERSITIES 


A New Dean at Ole Miss 

In 1963, Dean Robert Farley was 
eased out of the University of Mis- 
sissippt_ law school for insisting that 
James Meredith had a legal right to at- 
tend Ole Miss. As Farley's successor, 
the trustees appointed a safer man: Josh- 
ua M. Morse III, an Ole Miss alumnus 
and law professor who has opposed Far- 
ley’s subversive ideas. But Dean Morse, 
now 46, soon showed signs of heresy 
himself. He strayed North for a year 
of graduate study at Yale law school, re- 
turned with a sense of social mission 
that dramatically changed Ole Miss 
—and has now doomed him to Far- 
ley’s fate. 

Morse, whose father was once Sen- 
ator Theodore Bilbo’s law partner, began 
by recruiting several bright young Yale- 
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The Wonderful World 
of Words 





Human beings come in all sizes, a 
variety of colors, in different ages, 
and with unique, complex and 
changing personalities. 


So do words. 


There are tall, skinny words and 
short, fat ones, and strong ones and 
weak ones, and boy words and girl 
words. 

For instance, title, lattice, lati- 
tude, lily, tattle, Illinois and intel- 
lect are all lean and lanky. While 
these words get their height partly 
out of “t's” and “I's” and “i's”, 
other words are tall and skinny 
without a lot of ascenders and de- 
scenders. Take, for example, Abra- 
ham, peninsula and ellipsis, all tall. 

Here are some nice short-fat 
words: hog, yogurt, bomb, pot, bon- 
bon, acne, plump, sop and slobber. 

Sometimes a word gets its size 
from what it means but sometimes 
it’s just how the word sounds. Acne 
is a short-fat word even though pim- 
ple, with which it is assoc iated, isa 
puny word. 

Puny words are not the same as 
feminine words. Feminine words 
are such as tissue, slipper, cute, 
squeamish, peek, flutter, gauze and 
cumulus. Masculine words are like 
bourbon, rupture, oak, cartel, steak 
and socks. Words can mean the 





same thing and be of the opposite 
sex. Naked is masculine, but nude 
is feminine. 

Sex isn’t always a clear-cut, yes- 
or-no thing and there are words like 
that, too. On a fencing team, for 
instance, a man may compete with 
a sabre and that is definitely a mas- 
culine word. Because it is a sword 
of sorts, an épée is also a boy word, 
but you know how it is with épées. 

Just as feminine words are not 
necessarily puny words, masculine 
words are not necessarily muscular. 
Muscular words are thrust, earth, 
girder, ingot, cask, Leo, ale, bull- 
dozer, sledge and thug. Fullback is 
very muscular; quarterback is mas- 
culine but not especially muscular. 


Words have colors, too. 


Red: fire, passion, rape, explode, 
smash, murder, lightning, attack. 

Green: moss, brook, cool, com- 
fort, meander, solitude, hammock. 

Black: glower, agitate, funeral, 
dictator, anarchy, thunder, tomb, 
somber, cloak. 

Beige: unctuous, abstruse, sur- 
render, clerk, conform, observe, 
float. 

San Francisco is a red city, Cleve- 
land is beige, Asheville is green and 
Buffalo is black. 

Shout is red, persuade is green, 
rave is black and listen is beige. 


One of the more useful character- 
istics of words is their age. 

There’s youth in go, pancake, 
hamburger, bat, ball, frog, air, sur- 
prise, morning and tickle. Middle 
age brings moderate, agree, shade, 
stroll and uncertain. Fragile, lav- 
ender, astringent, fern, velvet, lace, 
worn and Packard are old. There 
never was a young Packard, not 
even the touring car. 

Mostly, religion is old. Prayer, 
vespers, choir, Joshua, Judges, Ruth 
and cathedral are all old. Once, 
temple was older than cathedral 
and still is in some parts of the 
world, but in the United States, 
temple is now fairly young. 

Saturday, the seventh day of the 
week, is young, while Sunday, the 
first day of the week, is old. Night 
is old, and so, although more old 





people die in the hours of the morn- 
ing just before dawn, we call that 
part of the morning, incorrectly, 
night. 

Some wordsare worried and some 
radiate disgusting self-confidence. 
Pill, ulcer, twitch, itch, stomach 
and peek are all worried words. 
Confident, smug words are like 
proud, major, divine, stare, dare, 
ignore, demand. Joe is confident; 
Horace is worried. 


Now about shapes. 


For round products, round com- 
panies or round ideas use dot, bob, 
melon, loquacious, hock, bubble 
and bald. Square words are, for in- 
stance, box, cramp, sunk, block and 
even ankle. Ohio is round but Iowa, 
a similar word, is square but not as 
square as Nebraska. The roundest 
city is, of course, Oslo. 

Some .words are clearly oblong. 
Obscure is oblong (it is also beige) 
and so are platter and meditation 
(which is also middle-aged). The 
most oblong lake is Ontario, even 
more than Michigan, which is also 
surprisingly muscular for an ob- 
long, though not nearly as strong 
as Huron, which is more stocky. 
Lake Pontchartrain is almost a 
straight line. Lake Como is round 
and very short and fat. Lake Erie 
is worried. 

Some words are shaped like Ror- 
schach ink blots. Like drool, plot, 
mediocre, involvement, liquid, 
amoeba and phlegm. 

At first blush (which is young), 
fast words seem tocome from acom- 
mon stem (which is puny). For ex- 
ample, dash, flash, bash and brash 
are all fast words. However, ash, 
hash and gnash are all slow. Flush 
is changing. It used to be slow, 
somewhat like sluice, but it is get- 
ting faster. Both are wet words, as 
is Flushing, which is really quite 
dry compared to New Canaan, 
which sounds drier but is much 
wetter. Wilkinsburg, as you would 
expect, is dry, square, old and light 
gray. But back to motion. 

Raid, rocket, piccolo, hound, 
bee and rob are fast words. Guard, 
drizzle, lard, cow, sloth, muck and 
dampare slow words. Fast words are 


often young and slow words old, 
but-not always. Hamburger is 
young and slow, especially when 
uncooked. Astringent is old but 
fast. Black is old, and yellow—al- 
most opposite on the spectrum—is 
young, but orange and brown are 
nearly next to each other and 
orange is just as young as yellow 
while brown is only middle-aged. 
Further, purple, though darker 
than lavender, is not as old; how- 
ever, it is much slower than violet, 
which is extremely fast. 

Lavender is actually a rather 
hard word. Not as hard as rock, 
edge, point, corner, jaw, trooper, 
frigid or trumpet, but hard never- 
theless. Lamb, lip, thud, sofa, fuzz, 
stuff, froth and madam are soft. 
Although they are the same thing, 
timpani are harder than kettle 
drums, partly because drum isa soft 
word (it is also fat and slow), and 
as pots and pans go, kettle is one of 
the softer. 


There is a point to all this. 


Ours isa business of imagination. 
We are employed to make corpo- 
rations personable, to make useful 
products desirable, to clarify ideas, 
to create friendships in the mass for 
our employers. 

We have great power to do these 
things. We have power through art 
and photography and graphics and 
typography and all the visual ele- 
ments that are part of the finished 
advertisement. 

And these are great powers. 
Often it is true that one picture is 
worth ten thousand words. 

But not necessarily worth one 
word. 

If it's the right word. 
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trained lawyers for his faculty. To com- 
bat Ole Miss’s “provincial outlook,” he 
got the Ford Foundation to put up $500,- 
000 for hiring more Yale teachers, plus 
30 visiting lecturers from Harvard, Co- 
lumbia and N.Y.U. The Morse mood at- 
tracted speakers like Charles Evers and 
Robert F. Kennedy, whose jibes at Gov- 
ernor Ross Barnett were cheered by 
4,500 rebel students, among them sons 
of Mississippi's leading segregationists. 
At one point, the Ole Miss law school en- 
rolled 15 black students—more than 
any other non-Negro law school in the 
U.S. Not only that: some faculty mem- 
bers became active in a legal-services 
program, sponsored by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which took on a 
school-desegregation suit in one Mis- 





DEAN MORSE 
Any offer would be better. 


sissippi county and challenged the res- 
idency requirements of the state's wel- 
fare laws. 

The reaction was swift. Angry leg- 
islators complained about “socialistic, 
if not Communistic doctrines at the 
law school.” The state board of higher 
education pressured Ole Miss Chancellor 
Porter L. Fortune, who then ordered 
all law teachers to choose between the 
school or the OEO. Last year two pro- 
fessors quit—and now Morse too has 
given in. Last week he moved to Tal- 
lahassee to become dean of Florida 
State University’s law school. When 
asked about his decision to depart, 
Morse was brief and bitter: “I got a bet- 
ter offer.” 

Toward the end of Morse’s tenure, vir- 
tually any offer might have looked at- 
tractive. While most other law faculty 
members recently received salary in- 
creases, he was pointedly denied one. 
When the state bar association held its 
annual gathering in 1968, he was not in- 
vited to speak—though the Ole Miss 
law school dean is traditionally a ma- 
| jor figure on the program. The trustees 
| began screening his faculty appoint- 








ments, vetoing some of the men he felt 
would be most valuable. Morse did lit- 
tle for his cause with his abrasive, ar- 
rogant approach toward the old guard. 
He called one influential legislator a 
“rednecked lawyer.” 

Morse’s successor is Joel W. Bunkley 
Jr., 52, a law faculty member for 23 
years, who says, “I am proudest of all 
of one thing: that I am a Mississippian.” 
Bunkley was appointed by Chancellor 
Fortune, who had repeatedly assured 
the 18 faculty members that -he would 
not appoint a dean unacceptable to them. 
When the faculty was formally polled 
on eight candidates before the choice 
was made, the vote was more than 2 to 
1 against Bunkley. 


STUDENTS 

Fighting Fashions 

The politics of protest are becoming 
so ritualized that rookie rioters are now 
instructed precisely how to dress for dis- 
ruption, As an instance, the combat vet- 
erans of the Michigan Regional Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society recent- 
ly issued a solemn guide to the latest 
fashions for summer riots and fall fra- 
cases. Items: 
> Clothes should be loose for easy move- 
ment, particularly running. Motorcycle 
jackets offer good protection against 
clubs and Mace, but may cause heat 
prostration in hot weather. Clothes 
should have zippered pockets or none 
at all: “It's not unusual for the pigs to 
plant dope on people, and if they don't 
have any place to put it, it makes it 
harder.” 
> Helmets are a necessity. Motorcycle 
helmets are best, but football helmets 
or construction hard hats with chin 
straps will do. 
> Boots are recommended for running 
since they reduce the danger of twisted 
ankles. “If you lose a sandal, you're 
out of it.” 
> A wet washcloth carried in a plastic 
bag (to prevent evaporation) is great 
for protection against tear gas. “Vaseline 
can be used against Mace,” says the 
guide, “but it compounds the damage 
from CS gas. Make up your own mind 
about this.”’* 
> “If you wear glasses, have a strap 
for them, and carry an extra pair."’ Con- 
trary to liberated fashions, “women 
should wear bras, men jock straps or 
cups.” Earrings are out, since they may 
be torn off in a scuffle. 
> “Do not carry address books. The 
pigs will record every name in them. 
Do write on your arm some number 
where a lawyer or a friend can always 
be reached in case you're busted. Don't 
carry dope or accept it from anybody 
—likewise, don’t take rocks or packages 
from anyone. If you do something you 
could be busted for, split—you don’t 
know who saw you do it.” 


* Actually, Vaseline can worsen the effects 
of both Mace and CS if not wiped off 
immediately. 
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Look at it this way. 


On July 21st 
' the entire earth becomes 
just another country. 


When man steps onto the surface of the 
moon, he will take the biggest evolution- 
ary step since his early ancestor tottered 
erect millions of years ago. 

Beyond merely seeing the moon 
close-up, it gives man his first chance to 
see Earth as it really is. A single small 
globe hanging in space. With no dotted 
lines or different colors to separate one 
man from another. Only a single commu- 
nity to join us. One country in the world 
of space. 

We at Philco-Ford Corporation are 
proud to be part of the team that made 
this possible. At the Mission Control Cen- 
ter, the TV monitor system, designed and 
built to NASA specifications by Philco, 
will follow man’s most fantastic adventure, 

Over 1000 Philco employees in Hous- 
ton provide support for Mission Control. 
We also made components for the guid- 
ance computer and other instruments on 
board the spacecraft. 

As much as Philco has contributed 
to the success of the venture, ours is 
only a mere supporting role. The stars, of 
course, are the astronauts themselves. 

Godspeed, gentlemen. 


PHILCO &® 


The better idea people 
in space and television 





THE LAW 





FOREIGN LAW 


Britain’s “Release” 

The twelve color photos showed a stat- 
uesque nude who had been gilded to 
look like the latest victim of Goldfinger. 
The spread appeared two years ago in 
the British magazine Mayfair. Today, re- 
calling her youthful display, 23-year- 
old Caroline Coon says casually, “It’s 
not the sort of image for a social work- 
er, is it?” For Caroline is now a golden 
girl of another sort. As one of the or- 
ganizers of a legal-aid agency called “Re- 
lease,’ she has become a protector of 
youthful British drug addicts and pot 
users who are in trouble with the law. 

Founded by Caroline and a former 
art student named Rufus Harris, Re- 


MAYFAIR MAGAZINE 






CAROLINE IN “MAYFAIR” 


lease puts accused violators of Britain's 
narcotics laws in touch with lawyers 
and arranges for bail. From a four- 
room flat in London’s Notting Hill Gate 
section, a staff of Release volunteers pro- 
vides around-the-clock assistance, The 
agency advertises its phone number in 
the hippie press and at rallies orga- 
nized to promote the legalizing of pot. 
It also circulates cards with advice to sus- 
pects. Example: “Request that any prop- 
erty taken from you is packaged and 
sealed in your presence,” and “Be po- 
lite to police officers.” 

The Inarticulate Ones. In its first 
two years, Release has handled more 
than 2,000 cases. In more than 85% of 
them, it has helped bring about the re- 
lease of defendants awaiting trial. More 
important, the agency has battled to se- 
cure representation for youthful sus- 
pects. Indigents have the right to free 
counsel in Britain, but only at the dis- 
cretion of the court—and sometimes 
they are denied that right when minor 
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drug charges are involved. Release helps 
the accused apply for court-appointed 
counsel, But it also calls on five of its 
own solicitors who have compiled an im- 
pressive—if not universally welcomed 
—record. New Society, an influential so- 
ciological magazine, reports that not one 
first offender represented by Release so- 
licitors on charges of possessing marijua- 
na has so far been sent to prison. 

Besides Release, the only agencies 
doing this kind of work in Britain are 
the small National Council for Civil Lib- 
erties and a few local church and wel- 
fare groups. In recent years, the British 
have not always lived up to their well-de- 
served reputation for fair play toward 
the accused criminal. They have not, 
for example, developed anything like 








AT RELEASE OFFICE 
Golden girl of another sort. 


the body of Supreme Court case law that 
—at least in theory—restricts police in 
the U.S. Coon and Harris, in a pa- 
perback entitled The Release Report 
on Drug Offenders and the Law, claim 
that British bobbies at times break into 
homes without warrants and on the flim- 
siest evidence, often entering at night 
to heighten “the shock effect.” Release 
is helping to discourage such arbitrary 
police behavior. “My impression is that 
the poiice are being much more careful 
with search and seizure,” says Father 
Kenneth Leach, an Anglican curate in 
London's Soho district. “Release is 
reaching ordinary youthful offenders, the 
inarticulate ones who are most likely 
to be the victims of police abuse.” 

The agency has financed its achieve- 
ments on a shoestring budget of about 
$300 a week; the largest contribution 
that it has received to date is $12,000 
from Beatle George Harrison, who was 
recently fined for being caught with 
pot. Founder Coon, who draws only 





$12 a week for herself, is Release’s 
best fund raiser. The tall (5-ft. 8-in.) 
daughter of country gentry, she often 
makes pitches for funds during TV in- 
terviews, speaking. a debutante English 
that is laced with junkies’ slang. 

She is already working on innovations 
in the Release program, among them a 
new contraception and pregnancy bu- 
reau. While abortions are legal in Brit- 
ain under some circumstances, many 
doctors do not want to be bothered 
with the invélved bureaucratic proce- 
dures that are required; those who do, 
often charge more than most young 
girls can afford. “We've got a doctor 
who will perform legal abortions at 
very reasonable fees,” says Caroline. 
“Or if the girl wants to keep her baby, 
we know the right social agencies that 
will help her without leaning on her.” 
With that kind of frank talk, plus her 
zeal and 24-karat charm, Caroline Coon 
is helping to remind her countrymen 
that they cannot afford to become too 
complacent about their cherished rights. 


ARRESTS 


The Wrong Question 

Tilford E. Dudley, 62, readily admits 
that “I always tease pretty girls.” So 
when an American Airlines stewardess 
paused alongside his seat on a Boston-to- 
Washington flight two weeks ago and 
asked his destination, he flashed an el- 
fin grin and replied with a question of 
his own: “How long does it take to 
Cuba?” A number of people have been 
escorted off airplanes in recent months 
for asking similar questions—Marlon 
Brando, for one. But Dudley was not 
quite prepared for what happened next. 

Minutes after his exchange with the 
stewardess, three Massachusetts state po- 
lice appeared in the aisle. They hand- 
culfed Dudley, a descendant of the foun- 
der of Cambridge, a Harvard Law 
School alumnus and currently a Unit- 
ed Church of Christ official. He was hus- 
tled off the plane, taken to a police 
station and booked for disturbing the 
peace. Police took his belt, glasses, comb 
and watch, then jailed him for two 
hours. “I thought they were joking,” 
said Dudley, but he knew that they 
were not when one cop told him: “You 
be careful of what you say or we'll 
send you to a state insane asylum for 
30 days examination.” 

In East Boston District Court last 
week, Dudley's lawyer argued that the 
charge of disturbing the peace has tra- 
ditionally been brought only against 
those who are “inciting violence or mak- 
ing a loud outcry.” Eleven witnesses tes- 
tified that none of the other passengers 
had been upset by Dudley’s remarks. 
Nevertheless, noting the rash of recent 
plane hijackings, District Court Judge 
Guy Rizzotto said: “Making a crack 
about Cuba in an airplane is the same 
as standing up in a theater and crying 
‘fire.’ Dudley was found guilty and 
fined $200. He plans to appeal to a Mas- 
sachusetts superior court. 
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Come along 
with Alcoa 
into the flying 
behemoth. 


It swallows cars 
like jellybeans. 


Sometime soon a giant jet that looks 
like an overfed duck will roar down 
a runway and fly off like a swan. It may 
be carrying 2,000 stereo consoles 
from Cincinnati. Or half a million 
mangoes from South America. Or 55 
luxury cars from Detroit. 
Transportation will be one of the 
great happenings of the 1970's. And, 
with the world’s largest light metal 
research and development program, 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa® Aluminum 


Alcoa will be a part of it. Our metal 
is going new places. Like into flying 
behemoths. And into surface effect 
ships that will skim across oceans at 
over 100 mph. And into uniform cargo 
containers that fit trucks, trains and 
boats—anywhere in the world. 
We're on the edge of an era. The 
transportation revolution is on, 

and we know that it'll be quite -, 

a ride. Come along with us. a 


BSALCOA 
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Its an Old Forester kind of day. 
The gleam in their eyes tells the story. 


What's ahead? A toast to happiness with the 
good flavor of a great Kentucky Bourbon. 
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"There is nothing better in the market." 
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MUSIC 





PERFORMERS 


Fireworks from the Battery 

Chicago’s Ravinia Park music festival 
looked like an Eastern bazaar. Strewn 
around the stage one evening last week 
were 47 pieces of Western and Ori- 
ental hardware: four full-grown timpani, 
four little timpani, three barrel drums, 
nine objects that resembled brass flow- 
er pots (they were Buddhist prayer bells), 
an array of bamboo, glass and wooden 
utensils, and lots and lots of gongs. 

The occasion was the world premiére 
of a 20-minute Concerto for Solo Per 
cussion and Orchestra. If the event had 
a distinctly Japanese flavor, that was un- 
derstandable. The star of the evening 
was Solo Percussionist Stomu Ya- 


YAMASH'TA AT REHEARSAL 
The choreography is great. 


mash'ta, 22, who took on all 47 in- 


struments, and the conductor was Seiji 
Ozawa. Even Composer Heuwell Tircuit 
had an Oriental background; now a 
music critic for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, he spent eight years as a per- 
cussionist with Japanese orchestras. 
Dressed in a white tuxedo with black 
bellbottoms, Soloist Yamash'ta shuffled 
onto the stage, crouched behind his in- 
struments while Ozawa unleashed a 
brass-heavy fanfare. After a menacing 
roll on the bass drum, Yamash'ta picked 
up speed and energy, began to ricochet 
from one instrument to another. Hair 
flopping, arms flying, he nudged, banged, 
tickled and teased the instruments. At 
one point he flailed away with both 
hands, simultaneously blowing onto 
bamboo sticks, kicking the prayer bells 
and rubbing his body frenziedly against 
the gongs. After it was all over, the au- 
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dience gave him a standing ovation. “I 
don’t know that I like the music,” com- 
mented one dazzled member of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, “but the cho- 
reography was great.” 

Though critics have always suspected 
that some conductors studied under bal- 
let masters, Yamash’ta’s debt to the 
dance world is legitimate. A musical 
prodigy who took up drumming at the 
age of twelve, he became timpanist with 
the Kyoto and Osaka orchestras two 
years later, studying ballet on the side 
Soon after, Director Akira Kurosawa 
picked him to perform the score for 
the movie Yojimbo, and at 16 he made 
his first solo appearance, playing Muil- 
haud’s Percussion Concerto with the 
Osaka Philharmonic. He traveled to the 
U.S. in 1964 and won a scholarship to 
the Interlochen Arts Academy in Mich 
igan. Later on Yamash'ta founded his 
own jazz quintet in Boston. 

From Kitchen to Dining Room. Ya- 
mash’ta is determined to transform “the 
kitchen” (musicians’ derisive label for 
the percussion section) into a dining 
room. “If I play Beethoven's Fifth 500 
times in my life as an orchestra per- 
cussionist, what have I achieved?” he 
says. Adds Composer Tircuit: “What 
can a percussionist possibly do with a 
bass drum that will be interesting for 
any length of time? We've got to try to 
find a way to write pieces that are mu- 
sically meaningful.” 

Luckily for Yamash’ta and his fel- 
low kitchen chefs, there is more cre- 
ative music around for the forgotten 
men of the orchestra than ever before 
Among composers of the past, Hector 
Berlioz was perhaps the first to pay 
much attention to the symphonic bat- 
tery of drums, Later on, Stravinsky 
and Bart6k proved that percussionists 
could do more interesting things than 
simply thump out a basic rhythm. Now- 
adays such avant-gardists as Pierre Bou- 
lez, John Cage, Luciano Berio and Karl- 
heinz Stockhausen treat the percussion- 
ist as a performer with rights (and re 
sponsibilities) equal to any other soloist’s 

“We live in a cacophonous age,”’ says 
Saul Goodman, principal timpanist with 
the New York Philharmonic, another 
recognized master of the craft, “and peo- 
ple look for something more than Bach, 
Beethoven and Mahler. Percussion play- 
ing and writing seem to fill that desire.” 


POP 


Futuristic Nostalgia 
In the year 2525, if man is still alive, 
If woman can survive, they may find 
In the year 3535 ain't gonna need 
To tell the truth, tell no lies. 
Everything you think, do and say, 
Is in the pill you took today . 


As the song goes on, machines are 
doing all of man’s work for him by 
5555. artificial insemination is common- 


place by 6565, and a thousand years 
later God is thinking maybe it’s time 
for Judgment Day. 

This futuristic ballad sounds as though 
it were composed by a computer at the 
Rand Corp., but Jn the Year 2525 is 
the product of two country-pickin’ gui 
tarists from Lincoln, Neb., Denny Zage1 
and Rick Evans, who a year ago were 
thinking about the future mostly in terms 
of the source of their next meal. Only 
last November, Zager, 25, and Evans, 
26, were working as a duo, trying their 
best to please the regular customers in 
a Lincoln motel lounge. With a_bor- 
rowed $500 they recorded 2525, which 
has a simple and schmaltzy tune and a 
chugging, nostalgic instrumental back- 
up right out of the early 1950s. They re- 
leased the record on their own label 
(Truth), gave a copy to some friendly 
disk jockeys in Lincoln, then watched 
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EVANS & ZAGER RECORDING 
The Beatles would be jealous. 


it take olf as a regional hit (11,000 cop- 
ies sold). 

Buoyed by their success, the boys 
sent copies to all the major record com- 
panies in New York and found a quick 
buyer in RCA. The company quickly 
put its considerable promotional weight 
behind 2525 and accomplished a feat 
that would have made even the Beatles 
jealous: last week, less than two months 
after its national release, the single had 
sold more than a million copies and 
had zoomed to first place on the Bill- 
board Hot 100 chart. At the same time, 
RCA issued an LP combining 2525 with 
nine of Rick’s other songs (no protest 
stuff, just reminiscences about love and 
other “Now subjects”). Everybody con- 
nected with the album was confident 
that it would do just as well as 2525. Es- 
pecially Rick. “Nearly every song is pro- 
found,” he said unflinchingly. 
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MEDICINE 





SCHOOLS 


Student Activists 

“Medical students are ball bearings— 
smooth, round, all alike and never cre- 
ating friction.” So said an admissions of- 
ficial at a New York medical school a 
few years ago. There are still many as- 
piring physicians who are politically con- 
servative and personally conformist and 
whose overriding concern is the second 
Cadillac. This summer, however, as 
many of the nation’s 35,000 student doc- 
tors begin summer programs or intern- 
ships, there is friction aplenty, and a 


collect country-club memberships,” says 
Dr. Merrell Flair, assistant dean of 
Northwestern Medical School. At Tufts, 
Dr. H. Jack Geiger, a professor in the 
department of preventive medicine, es- 
timates that 20% of medical students 
are activists willing to spend time on 
projects of liberal bent, while another 
20% are sympathetic. 

For the new medical activists, the 
chief issues include the need for more 
elective courses, earlier contact with the 
patient and increased admission of mi- 
nority-group students. Most important, 
the activists call for a radical reorga- 





ASPIRING DOCTORS & GHETTO PATIENTS 
Reasonably civil, but every bit as insistent. 


new, rough-edged type of student ac- 
tivist is very much in evidence. 

Carl Nathan, a Harvard Medical 
School sophomore, is a lean, personable 
redhead who recently testified against 
the drug industry before a Senate sub- 
committee. He is plainly representative 
of the new type. “Some people think 
they are serving humanity by withdraw- 
ing from the world and studying all 
the time,” he says. “Studies are im- 
portant, of course, but you have a duty 
not to withdraw from everything else.” 
Ken Rosenberg, a second-year medical 
student at Tufts, is far more radical 
than Nathan. His Cambridge apartment 
is a hodgepodge of stray socks, un- 
derground newspapers and books by 
Herbert Marcuse. Rosenberg, uncertain 
whether to continue his studies, is tak- 
ing next year off to think. “I want to 
work on understanding the medical sys- 
tem and see how I can break it.” 

Nathan and Rosenberg are far apart 
on many issues. But they share a deep 
concern for the state of medicine—and 
so do ever increasing numbers of their 
colleagues. “There are durned few stu- 
dents coming into medicine simply to 
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nization of existing medical and health 
services so that everyone will receive ad- 
equate care, regardless of ability to pay. 

Thus far medical students have been 
reasonably civil in their confrontations 
with school authorities. But their de- 
mand for “relevance” is every bit as in- 
sistent as it is among undergraduates. 
“We spend eight weeks learning rat be- 
havior and eight hours on child be- 
havior,” said a student at the University 


“of California’s new San Diego School 


of Medicine. “There’s an extreme im- 
balance there.” 

To express their discontent, activists 
at several medical schools recently re- 
turned the little black bags full of med- 
ical equipment, each worth $40, that 
the drug firm of Eli Lilly & Co, had 
given them. Others have concentrated 
on curriculum reform and participation 
in decision making. The 300 medical stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago 
achieved official recognition of their 
Council of Elected Representatives, then 
went on to win more elective courses. 
At Northwestern and San Diego, stu- 
dents demanded and got seminars on so- 
cial issues in medicine. 





Work and Study. Off campus, med- 
ical activists are seeking to bring mod- 
ern medicine to urban and rural slums. 
Sometimes the effort is made under uni- 
versity sponsorship, but often the ini- 
tiative comes from the Student Health 
Organization, described by one educator 
as “the S.D.S. of the medical field,” 
and the larger, more moderate Student 
American Medical Association. 

S.A.M.A., an offshoot of the conser- 
vative A.M.A, with 27,000 members at 
94 schools (v. a maximum of 3,000 at 
30 schools for S.H.O.), has launched doz- 
ens of community projects. Under its 
auspices, 120 student doctors and nurs- 
es were fanning out last week through 
the poverty-stricken Appalachia region 
for two months of work and study 
with local doctors. Other S.A.M.A. sum- 
mer projects include an eight-week 
work-study program in Washington, 
D.C., designed to give students firsthand 
knowledge of legislative and bureau- 
cratic processes, and a medical-dental 
program at nine Job Corps centers from 
Los Angeles to New Jersey. 

Some observers attribute the change 
in attitudes to the experience and ex- 
ample of the early civil rights workers, 
a number of whom are in medical school 
today. Harvard's Dr. Daniel H. Funk- 
enstein, however, sees it as part of the 
emergence of “a new age of medicine,” 
a “community era” in which adequate, 
humane health care will be available to 
everyone. 

Like Dr. Funkenstein, many univer- 
sity officials welcome the activists. Oth- 
ers fear that activism may interfere with 
studies and contribute to a lowering of 
professional standards. “If students are 
to contribute to solving social problems, 
they will do it by being good phy- 
sicians first,” says Dr. Daniel Steinberg, 
professor of medicine at San Diego. 
Still others wonder whether students 
can maintain their social commitment 
all the way through medical school, in- 
ternship and residency. Says Dr. Mar- 
tin Cherkasky, chairman of the depart- 
ment of community health at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, “There 
will be a great change in American med- 
icine if they do.” 


VIROLOGY 


Toward a Hepatitis Vaccine 

The liver disease known as hepatitis 
is a stubborn and increasingly common 
ailment, Infectious hepatitis, usually con- 
tracted from contaminated food or 
water, affected an estimated 100,000 
people last year. The more virulent se- 
rum hepatitis, which is transmitted by 
contaminated blood transfusions and in- 
adequately sterilized hypodermic nee- 
dles, affected 5,000. At least 1,000 died 
from the two forms. Unable to identify 
the guilty virus, doctors could neither 
prevent the disease nor offer effective 
treatment. But now, as a result of a com- 
plex bit of medical detective work, re- 
searchers have isolated what appears to 
be the hepatitis virus. The development 
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of a vaccine against the disease should 
be only a matter of time. 

The detective work began five years 
ago, when Australian National Univer- 
sity’s Dr. Robert Kirk collected blood 
specimens from a group of aborigines 
and sent samples to Dr. Baruch S. Blum- 
berg at Philadelphia's Institute for Can- 
cer Research, Blumberg, who was study- 
ing the effects of frequent blood trans- 
fusions for ‘diseases such as leukemia, 
tested blood from many parts of the 
world. Of 24 samples examined, only 
one from an aborigine caused the test- 
tube reaction he was looking for. Blum- 
berg found the cause to be an ultrami 
croscopic viruslike particle. He and Dr 
Harvey J. Alter, of the National In- 
stitutes of Health (NIH), dubbed the par- 
ticle “the Australia antigen.” 

That was in 1965. Now in recent is- 
sues of both the A.M.A. Journal and 
the British journal Lancet, teams from 
NIH and Columbia University have re- 
ported that, contrary to prevailing med- 
ical opinion, both infectious and serum 
hepatitis are probably caused by a sin- 
gle virus. That virus appears to be iden- 
tical with the Australia antigen. 

To prove the point, Dr. Richard J 
Hirschman and his colleagues at NIH 
went back to an old and seemingly cold 
trail. In 1952-54, a study was made of he- 
mophilia patients who contracted serum 
hepatitis from injections of an infected 
blood-clotting factor. The researchers 
took weekly blood samples but did not 
find the culprit; so they deep-froze the 
samples and stored them. In 1968 the 15 
year-old samples were thawed out and 
tested for the Australia antigen. The vi- 
ruslike particle was found in the blood of 
46 (or 74%) of the patients. 

Chronic Carriers. One nagging mys- 
tery remains: If the Australia antigen 
is indeed responsible for hepatitis, why 
is it found in so many apparently un- 
related conditions? Hematologists, for 
example, found it in only one of 1,000 
blood samples from healthy Americans, 
many of whom may have had a mild 
case of hepatitis without knowing it. 
The antigen was found in the blood of 
30% of mongolism victims living in 
large institutions, which are often swept 
by viral epidemics. It is common among 
leukemia patients who presumably get 
it through transfusions. It was also dis- 
covered in 9% of patients with the 
“lion face” form of leprosy.* 

The most likely answer, according to 
the researchers, is not that the virus caus- 
es such disorders. It is that victims of 
those diseases are especially susceptible 
to infection, The hepatitis virus thus 
finds them an easy target and can even 
make them chronic carriers. 

Whether or not that answer survives 
further study, several other research 
groups have seen viruslike particles in 
blood samples containing the Australia 
antigen, and work toward the production 
of a hepatitis vaccine has begun. 


* So called because the features swell and dis- 
tort, giving a leonine appearance 
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The easy-to-use Kopak INstamaric 814 Camera lets you shoot 
sharper, clearer pictures your very first time out. And for two reasons. 
One, it has the superb new super-sharp 4-element f/2.8 Kopak 
Extar Lens. Two, it does practically everything for you automatically. 

Just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the “814” adjusts 

m for the speed of the film. Adjusts for the level of the 

“@ light, too, with its sensitive CdS exposure control 
© ...tells you if the batteries are okay...warns you 
when to use flash. For easy shooting, both film 
and flashcube advance automatically. And the 
lens-coupled rangefinder helps you get a sharp 


shot every shot. 
See this sharper shooter, less than $145, at your Kodak dealer’s, 
Remember—no experience necessary! Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic' 814 Camera. 
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RAMSEY (RIGHT AT HEAD OF TABLE) READING VOTE AT CONVOCATION 
Chill all over from the choice. 


RELIGION 





ECUMENISM 
Anglicans Vote No 


In an age of ecumenism, it seemed a 
most reasonable proposition: that the 
Methodist Church of Great Britain, 
which began life as an 18th century re- 
form movement within Anglicanism, 
should reunite with the Church of Eng- 
land, which had injudiciously let the re- 
formers go in the first place. Last week 
the Methodist Conference in Birming- 
ham and the Anglican Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, meeting in Lon- 
don, voted on the first stage of a two- 
step plan for union that the two church- 
es had been working on for 13 years 
For approval, both parties agreed that 
75% of each church’s total vote must 
be in favor. The Methodists voted in 
favor of union by 77%, but the An- 
glicans could only muster 69% to vote 
aye—effectively saying no 

The first stage of the reunion plan 
would have required Methodist accep- 
tance of the Anglicans’ “historic epis- 
copacy’’* and a “service of reconcili- 
ation” recognizing the validity of each 
church’s ministerial orders. This would 
have brought the two churches into 
“full intercommunion,” which means 
that Anglicans could receive the sac- 
raments from Methodist ministers, and 
Methodists from Anglican priests 
Sometime later, the two church orga- 
nizations would have formally united 
—a move that Methodists might well 
have rejected unless the Church of Eng- 
land abandoned some of its privileges 
as the nation’s “established” church 


* U.S. Methodists have bishops, who are re 
garded simply as superintendents rather than 
as ordained spiritual descendants of Christ's 
apostles, which is the Anglican, Roman Cath 
olic and Orthodox belief. British Methodists 
have never had an Episcopate 
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Stumbling Block. Most Methodists 
were apparently able to accept a broad 
and unspecific definition of “historic 
episcopacy,” which emphasized mainly 
the unifying virtues of church govern- 
ment by bishops. The stumbling block 
for many Anglicans was the proposed 
“service of reconciliation,” in which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the pres- 
ident of the Methodist Conference would 
exchange a mutual “laying on of hands”; 
the Methodist president, during this ser- 
vice, would also accept episcopacy 

The ceremony was left purposely am 
biguous, asking God to bestow “upon 
both the gifts which he has given each 
in our separation’—a formula that 
would allow conservative Anglicans to 
feel that the Methodists were getting 
Holy Orders, and Methodists to believe 
that they were not. But even Lord Fish 
er of Lambeth, the retired Archbishop 
of Canterbury who had proposed a for 
mal reunion with the Methodists as far 
back as 1946, found the ambiguity un- 
acceptable. The service, complained 
Fisher, “involves both churches in open 
double-dealing.” 

Harmful Example. The Anglican fail 
ure to muster a sufficient majority puts 
the entire proposal on ice—and could 
chill ecumenical projects elsewhere as 
well. Peter Day, the ecumenical officer 
of the Episcopal Church in the U.S., 
thinks the British example “is bound to 
have an adverse effect” on his denom- 
ination’s role in the nine-church U.S. 
merger proposed by the Consultation 
on Church Union (Time, March 28) 
But England’s current Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Most Rev. Arthur Mi- 
chael Ramsey, was more hopeful; he de- 
scribed the 69% Anglican majority as 
“good enough to encourage another at- 
tempt with these same proposals in the 
near future.” The Methodist approval 





added considerable impetus. Said the 
President of Britain’s Methodist Con- 
ference, the Rev. Brian O’Gorman, with 
a bit of pardonable one-upmanship: 
“The ball is in their court.” 


SECTS 
Witnessing the End 


If this turns out to be the last time 
they all got together, the thousands of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses who gathered last 
week in New York City’s Yankee Sta- 
dium for an international assembly will 
not be a bit surprised. In fact, they 
fully expect the cataclysm of Arma- 
geddon within the next few years. The 
latest calculations of this energetic, es- 
chatology-minded sect date the end of 
the world in autumn, 1975. 

Fearful as it may be to other re 
ligious believers, the end is a prospect 
that rejoices the hearts of the 323,688 
U.S. members of the Watchtower Bible 
and Tract Society, as the Witnesses are 
officially known (worldwide member 
ship: 1,155,826). In 1914, according to 
the sect’s calculations, “God's timetable” 
ushered in the last days. Ever since 
then, Witnesses have longed for the 
end of “this wicked system of things” 
and the heginning of the millennium. Ac- 
cording to their literal interpretation ot 
The Bible, based on Revelation 14:1,* 
the Lord God will then pick 144,000 
Witnesses to reign with Christ in heav- 
en. The rest will remain on earth to con 
vert unbelievers; at the end of 1,000 
years, the wicked will be annihilated, 
while the saved will continue to enjoy 
a worldly Paradise. In his address on 
closing. day to the week-long assembly 
of delegates from 78 countries, the sect’s 
president, Pennsylvania-born Nathan H 
Knorr, confidently discussed “The Ap 
proaching Peace of a Thousand Years.” 

Disciplined Theocracy. The New 
York assembly initiated a round of up 
lifting sessions of lectures and Bible dra 
mas that the Witnesses will hold in 25 
cities around the world, from Pomona 
to Paris to Papeete, between now and 
December. Under the supervision of a 
disciplined theocracy run by Knorr from 
Watchtower’s sprawling Brooklyn head 
quarters, the Witnesses claim to preach 
their version of God's gospel in 200 
lands 

More than most religious believers, 
the Witnesses are in almost constant 
trouble with the law, in the U.S. as else 
where. They refuse military service, not 
on the ground of conscientious objection 
but on the dubious claim that every bap- 
tized member of the sect is a minister; 
as a result, a survey showed, 300 young 
American Witnesses were in jail last 
year for draft evasion. Currently, they 
are having difficulties with several At- 
rican nations. In Zambia, for example. 
3,700 Witness children were expelled 
from public schools for refusing to sa 


* “Then I looked, and lo, on Mount Zion 
stood the Lamb, and with him a_ hundred 
and forty-four thousand who had his name 
and his Father's name written on their 
foreheads.” 
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Soon to depart this wicked scheme. 


lute the flag, which they refuse to do any- 
where because it expresses the kind of 
allegiance that is owed to God alone. 

Return Visits. With Armageddon so 
near, the Witnesses waste no time on 
the social-betterment projects that so 
concern other churches, instead con- 
centrate on dogged street-corner and 
door-to-door evangelism. Last year, for 
example, Witness ministers spent 208,- 
666,762 hours preaching, made 89,903,- 
578 return visits to those interested 
enough to buy books or magazines, but 
recorded only 82,842 baptisms—over 
1,000 return visits for each convert. 

The Witnesses have what they be- 
lieve is Scriptural proof that the end is 
coming. For one thing, their interpre- 
tation of Biblical chronology reveals that 
Adam and Eve were created in the au- 
tumn of 4026 B.C., or 5,994 years ago. 
Linking 6,000 years to the six days of 
God's creation, they believe it fitting 
that there be a sabbath-like rest there- 
after, beginning in 1975—though Wit- 
nesses cautiously avoid a flat prediction 
linked to that year. What is more, 
Christ's promise that “this generation 
will not pass away till all these things 
take place” means that the generation 
alive in 1914, when the last days be- 
gan, will see Armageddon. As they eye 
the thinning ranks of that generation, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses are well aware the 
time limit is running out 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
Challenge in Chur 


Inside the imposing episcopal palace 
of the Alpine town of Chur, Switzerland, 
112 cardinals, archbishops and bishops 
representing 18 countries gathered last 
week to discuss the crisis in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The delegates to the 
second Europe-wide symposium of the 
Catholic hierarchy had hoped for an at- 
mosphere of ecclesiastical calm. But out- 
side the palace were 70 priests (some of 
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them in sport coats and red ties), part of 
a protesting “shadow symposium” that 
had been hastily convened at a nearby 
hostel. Bullhorn in hand, French Domin- 
ican Jean Cardonnel, a fiery leftist whose 
Lenten address helped inspire last year’s 
“May events” in Paris, set the tone of the 
protest. The servants of Jesus Christ, he 
said, were now joining the world’s stu- 
dents and workers to demand better 
human conditions. 

Led by radical groups from Holland, 
Belgium and France, the priests called 
for three basic reforms: the right of cler- 
gy to take a more active part in polit- 
ical and social affairs, an end to the 
rule of priestly celibacy and democratic 
election of church leaders. They also 
wanted to sit in at the symposium to dis 
cuss these demands, but the bishops 
voted to bar the rebel priests. A hand- 
ful of liberal bishops did, however, push 
through a motion authorizing them to 
meet privately and unofficially with 
“shadow symposium” participants. 

Sacred Outsiders. Even without the 
complaints of the rebels, the bishops 
heard some disturbing news about the 
state of Europe's lower clergy from a 
poll that had been taken to help in 
their deliberations. Dutch Monsignor 
Jan Dellepoort reported that in every Eu- 
ropean nation priests felt like “sacred 
outsiders, estranged from society.” Many 
were undergoing grave crises of con- 
science over the wisdom or necessity of 
celibacy. The bishops were also aware 
of figures that the Vatican had con- 
firmed a week earlier: in 1968 alone, 
2,263 priests had requested release from 
the obligation of celibacy. 

At the final session of the symposium, 
Belgium's Leo-Jozef Cardinal Suenens, 
one of the most progressive prelates in 
Europe, read a letter from Swiss-born 
Theologian Hans Kiing warning that 
an increasing number of priests were de- 
termined to carry on with church re- 
newal—with or without the bishops. Al- 
though the Chur delegates sat stonily 
silent as the plea was read, they did ap- 
prove a cautious statement acknowl- 
edging that priests want an “authentic 
co-responsibility” within the church. But 
the bishops did not comment on the de- 
mands of the radicals, who made it 
clear they intend that their voice be 
heard. At week’s end, the rebel clergy 
agreed to establish a permanent Eus 
ropean Assembly of Priests, with head- 
quarters in the Belgian city of Louvain. 


The Bishop Who Was a Major 


At first glance, the life story of Mat- 
thias Defregger would seem to be a Ger- 
man version of The Cardinal, that du- 
rable novel about clerical success. Born 
in Munich, he was a bright boy, the 
grandson of a successful 19th century 
Bavarian painter, the son of a well- 
known sculptor. Before World War II 
he studied philosophy at a Jesuit col- 
lege. Drafted into the Wehrmacht, he 
was released from service in 1945 as a 
major, wearing the coveted Ritterkreuz 
(Knight's Cross). Then, at 31, Defregger 
decided to become a priest. He was or- 








dained in 1949 and assigned to a small 
church in the Munich suburbs. 

The young priest was a comer. In 
1962, Julius Cardinal Dépfner appointed 
him vicar-general of the Munich and 
Freising archdiocese. Defregger proved 
to be a master administrator. During 
D6pftner’s protracted visits to Rome for 
the Second Vatican Council, the stocky 
priest with the high intellectual forehead, 
the cool blue eyes and the gold-rimmed 
glasses began to seem the cardinal’s 
alter ego. In 1968, the Vatican agreed 
that Detregger should be made a bish- 
op. “With the gift of your heart and 
your intelligence,” wrote Pope Paul VI 
in his accreditation, “you appear to us 
especially suited for your office.” 

Servant of All. For his motto, the 
new bishop chose Omnium servus (Ser- 
vant of All). He worked as hard as 
ever, but carried his duties with a light 
bonhomie. In the evening he was fre- 
quently seen at the theater or concerts, 
and occasionally he indulged in a bit 
of mountain climbing. About the only 
excess that some Miuncheners objected 
to in Defregger was the fondness he 
bore for his former military connections, 
He celebrated Mass for the annual re- 
unions of his old army outfit, the 114th 
Jéger (Sharpshooter) division, and _re- 
galed them with rousing, nostalgic ser- 
mons, “What the dust of the Russian 
steppes, the fields of the Caucasus, what 
the bursting of the grenades have 
wrought,” he once told them proudly, 
“will withstand” the pragmatic materi- 
alism of our time.” Last week, though, 
Defregger was rudely reminded of quite 
a different aspect of his military career. 
The German newsweekly Der Spiegel 
broke the story that shortly before his 
consecration, the Frankfurt Crimes De- 
partment had investigated Defregger on 
suspicion of wartime murder. 

The case involved the little Apennine 
mountain village of Filetto di Camarda, 
100 miles northeast of Rome. In 1944, 
Defregger was a captain in command 
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BISHOP DEFREGGER 
The villagers, at least, were forgiving. 
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of an intelligence company in the area. 
On June 7 of that year, Italian par- 


| tisans had shot at least one German sol- 








dier in a radio transmitter unit of his 
company. According to Defregger’s own 
account in Der Spiegel, there had been 
four victims, not one; the division com- 
mander retaliated by ordering the cap- 
tain to “pick up 20 to 22 local men in 
the 20-to-S0 age group and execute 
them.” Eventually, 17 men, ranging from 
17 to 65, were shot, and much of the vil- 
lage was burned. 

Last week, as criticism grew in Mu- 
nich, Cardinal D6pfner came to his as- 
sistant’s defense with an impassioned 
plea for understanding. According to 
the cardinal, the division commander 
had first ordered Defregger to shoot all 
males in the village. He had refused, 
and the number to be executed was low- 
ered. When he still refused, the general 
sent staff officers to see that the re- 
prisals were carried out. Defregger ob- 
jected again, but finally, and reluctantly, 
passed on the order to a lieutenant. 
“He himself,” noted Dépfner, “did not 
participate in the executions.” 

According to Dietrich Rahn, Frank- 
furt’s chief prosecutor, Defregger’s in- 
volvement might have been, at the very 
most, manslaughter, a crime for which 
the German statute of limitations ex- 
pired in 1959. Dépfner, who shocked 
many Catholics by admitting that he 
had known about Defregger’s military 
history all along, said he was convinced 
that “according to international law, no 
criminal action has taken place.” He 
also reminded his Munich flock that 
the 114th, an antipartisan outfit with a 
reputation for ruthlessness, had been en- 
gaged in “an especially dangerous with- 
drawal operation .. . It is almost im- 
possible for us outsiders to identify our- 
selves with the situation during a par- 


| tisan war.” Indeed, the 114th Division 


had become so brutal, one veteran re- 
called, that anyone who refused an order 
“was stripped of his shoulder boards 
and shot on the spot.” 

Under the Bridge. The villagers of 
Filetto di Camarda were perhaps more 
ready to forgive than some of Defreg- 
ger’s own countrymen. Though a few 
of them called for revenge, and a sur- 
vivor provided Der Spiegel with lurid 
details about the executions, one old 
lady spoke for many when she said, 
“For us, it is all water under the bridge.” 
It was not quite so in Munich, where 
the city’s powerful daily, Siiddeutsche 
Zeitung, called for the bishop's resig- 
nation, and some Catholics whose chil- 
dren had been confirmed by Defregger 
demanded that their children be ad- 
ministered the sacrament again. Pro- 
phetically, Defregger's last public speech 
six weeks ago had noted that in a time 
when the church is being pilloried, “we 
who want to help the church must be 
ready to be pilloried ourselves.” Mat- 
thias Defregger was reported to be on re- 
treat in an Alpine monastery last week; 
but even away from the furor, he was 
clearly among the pilloried. 
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ATTITUDES 
Why People Don’t Help 


It was a hard murder to forget. Thirty- 
eight people passively watched as a man 
stalked, stabbed and killed Kitty Ge- 
novese, 28, in the predawn darkness ot 
the Kew Gardens section of New York 
City five years ago. All heard her 
screams; none came to her aid. Since 
then, the paralysis of the innocent by- 
stander has spurred psychologists to in- 
vestigate man’s unfortunate proclivity 
for playing the Bad Samaritan. 

Why do people fail to help their fel- 
low man? Fear, apathy and indifference 
are not quite the answer. Instead, the sci- 
entists’ experiments show that the av- 
erage citizen's instinctive concern for 
his fellow human beings is too often re- 
strained by a taut, subtle web of social 
pressures. Particularly in groups and 
crowds, write John M. Darley of Prince- 
ton and Bibb Latané of Ohio State in 
a recent and already classic report, “un- 
til someone acts, no one acts.”’ 

Seeping Smoke. Even the act of see- 
ing an emergency is surprisingly dif- 
ficult, Darley and Latané point out 
“Americans consider it bad manners to 
look too closely at other people in pub- 
lic,” the scientists write, “and are em- 
barrassed if caught doing otherwise.” 
What people do see is often ambiguous. 
Smoke seeping from a building may 
mean a fire or a broken steam pipe; a 
man sprawling in a doorway may be hav- 
ing a heart attack, or may be just sleep- 
ing off a bender. In trying to decide 
whether a situation is critical, the re- 
searchers say, “a person often looks at 
those around him to see how he should 
react himself. In general, it is consid- 
ered embarrassing to look overly con- 





cerned, to seem flustered, to ‘lose your 
cool.’ A crowd can thus force inaction 
on its members by implying, through 
its passivity and apparent indifference, 
that an event is not an emergency.” 

In one experiment conducted by La- 
tané and another colleague, college stu- 
dents in a waiting room heard a tape 
recording that simulated the sounds of 
a woman climbing onto a chair to reach 
a stack of papers. She fell, injured her 
ankle, and began to moan, “Oh my God 
—my foot! I . can’t get this thing 
off me.” Seventy percent of the people 
who were waiting by themselves of- 
fered help; with another person in the 
waiting room, only 20% showed their 
concern. 

Even without group pressure, notes 
Stanford Psychologist Philip Zimbardo, 
people will rarely intervene in an in- 
terfamily situation for fear of violating 
a social code. Husbands and wives can 
literally beat each other to death be- 
fore most outsiders will step in; recent 
studies of the estimated more than 
30,000 “battered children” injured by 
parental abuse every year indicate that 
as many as 4,000,000 people were fa- 
miliar with at least one such case of fam- 
ily violence and that most of them did 
nothing 

Helping others is not encouraged by 
law, as many people are aware. In most 
states, good samaritans who intervene 
can be sued for their trouble and must 
bear the cost of any injuries they may 
suffer. Helpers weighing the possible 
risks of intervening are also concerned 
about losing their freedom, says Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Psychologist Leon- 
ard Berkowitz. When one person helps 
another, says Berkowitz, the helper al- 
most inevitably feels that he has come 
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under the sway of the person whom he 
is assisting. 

What kind of a man surmounts these 
constraints? One rather circular answer 
is a man who sees someone else do it. 
Northwestern University’s James H. Bry- 
an discovered that the proportion of peo- 
ple who stopped to aid a woman driver 
struggling with a flat tire increased if 
they passed another woman farther back 
who was already getting help. Columbia 
Teachers College Psychologist Harvey 
Hornstein has experimentally “lost” 500 
wallets around New York City during 
the past two years. His studies show 
that finders who think that others have 
been helpful in similar situations are 
most likely to mail the wallet back. 

The nature of altruism itself is the 
topic of increasingly sophisticated re- 
search: eventually, they may reveal how 
more people can be encouraged to leave 
the crowd and take the crucial first help- 
ful step. Meanwhile, Latané and Dar- 
ley contend that being aware of these 
antisocial pressures is the first step 
toward resisting them. Thus prepared, 
they contend, “we can choose to see 
distress and step forward to relieve it.” 


The Proof of Parkinson 

In 1955, British Historian C. North- 
cote Parkinson puckishly formulated the 
basic law of bureaucracy that bears his 
name; work expands to fit the time at 
hand for doing it. Parkinson himself re- 
garded his “law” as satire; inevitably, 
several American psychologists have de 
cided to take it seriously. What is more, 
they have not only proved, at least to 
their own satisfaction, that the theory 
is true, but have extended it. 

One of those investigators is Social 
Psychologist Elliot Aronson of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who became interested 
in the law after suffering through a Par- 
kinsonian procrastination of his own 
making: he took three desultory sum- 
mer weeks to prepare a lecture that 
could have been written in three hours. 
Deciding to test the work-delaying pro- 
clivities of others, he divided a number 
of volunteer students into two groups. 
Those in one section were allowed five 
minutes to prepare a talk on the sub- 
ject of smoking; the others were given 
15 minutes for the job. Aronson then 
gave each group a new but similar 
chore, allowing them to take as much 
time as they wanted. The five-minute stu- 
dents managed to finish the job in ac- 
cordance with their original deadline; 
the others, having initially decided that 
the job required more time, took an av- 
erage of cight minutes to complete the 
assignment. 

Aronson and some bemused col- 
leagues report in the current Journal of 
Applied Psychology that they have now 
tested Parkinson's principle under lab- 
oratory conditions, with the same dis- 
couraging results. “Not only does a piece 
of work expand to fill the time avail- 
able,” Aronson notes, “but once it has ex- 
panded it continues to require more 
time.” He hopes that his explorations 
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of human work habits may explain why 
and how people fall prey to procras- 
tination. Meantime, he has started giv- 
ing himself firm three-hour deadlines 
to prepare his lectures. 


THE BODY 


Controlling the Inner Man 

Through the cerebrospinal nervous 
system, the mind is able to dominate 
much of the body: how a man walks, 
talks, or wiggles his fingers is controllable 
by reason and will. But the body's glan- 
dular and visceral processes—run with 
sovereign independence by what sci- 
entists call the autonomic nervous system 
—have long been considered beyond 
the reach of conscious control. The only 
exceptions, it was thought, were bizarre 
and inexplicable cases, such as the In- 
dian yogis, who can regulate their heart 
beat and their breathing. Now, though, 
experimental psychologists have proved 
that the body’s autonomic system can, 
in fact, be taught—although as yet they 
are not sure how or why. 

Internal Vocabulary. The results of 
such experiments tend to support the the- 
ory of mind over matter, so long rid- 
iculed by modern science. “People are 
re-examining old concepts like mind- 
body dualism,” says Dr. Bernard Engel 
of the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development in Baltimore. 
Engel’s work in “autonomic shaping” 
has enabled him to alter heart rates 
and rhythms to alleviate irregular heart- 
beats and high blood pressure in cer- 
tain patients, Other researchers are prov- 
ing—contrary to expert opinion of the 
past—that man can learn to control 
even such functions as sweating, blood 
pressure, intestinal contractions and 
brain waves. 

Though the exploration of autonomic 
control ts still in its infancy, the vistas 
it opens are staggering. Dr. Joe Ka- 
miya of the Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute in San Francisco, 
who has experimented with conscious 
regulation of brain waves, looks for- 
ward to the day when man will have 
“an internal vocabulary, a language he 
can use to explain more effectively and 
completely how he feels inside. In time, 
we should be able to talk fluently about 
feelings such as brain-wave production, 
blood pressure and so on.”’ 

Kamiya’s experiments are typical in 
several respects of all autonomic-re 
search methods, which employ what is 
known as operant conditioning or in- 
strumental learning. A monitoring de- 
vice (Kamiya frequently uses an elec- 
troencephalograph) is attached to a sub- 
ject, who is told that a tone will sound 
when he is in a certain “state” and that 
the tone should sound for as long as pos- 
sible. But the subject 1s not told the na- 
ture of the state, or how to attain it. 
Kamiya then sets the monitor to sound 
when the subject’s brain waves are in 
the alpha range of eight to twelve cy- 
cles per second, In one test, eight of 
ten subjects were able to control the 
tone, emitting or suppressing brain waves 
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as requested. They were unable to say ex- 
actly how they gained such control; 
they simply wanted to keep receiving 
the proper feedback from the tone 

Learned Response. Dr. Peter Lang, re- 
search professor of psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin, has applied au- 
tonomic learning to control the human 
heart rate. Attached to a monitor, a sub- 
ject is told to watch a TV-like screen 
and to make the moving lines on it short 
er, corresponding to a slower heart rate 
Without any conscious effort or muscle 
tensing, the lines shorten, the rate slows, 
the subject becomes able, as Lang puts 
it, “to drive his own heart.” Lang has 
not probed for an explanation beyond 
showing that the changing heart rate ts 
indeed a learned response. The uncon- 
scious nature of the autonomic system 
is such, says Lang, that subjects might 
do better if they were unaware of what 
exactly is happening to them or what 
is being demanded of them. 

Another researcher, Dr. David Sha- 
piro of the Harvard Medical School, 
has trained subjects to raise and lower 
their blood pressure in response to a 
tone feedback. Shapiro is hopeful that 
persons suffering from chronic high 
blood pressure may one day learn to 
lower it at will, but clearly much more 
will have to be known about the au- 
tonomic system itself. Theoretically, man 
may someday be able to control his in- 
ternal processes to relieve insomnia, reg- 
ulate constipation and improve sexual 
response. But, warns Dr. Neal E. Mill- 
er of Rockefeller University, who has 
done much of the seminal research to 
date in this field, “the question now is 
whether autonomic learning can be ef- 
fective enough to be of real therapeutic 
value, whether it can alter functions per- 
manently and quickly enough to help. 
We don't know yet.” 





THE THEATER 
NEW PLAYS 


The Latest Pinters: 


Less Is Less 

In the past, the silences in Harold Pin- 
ter’s scripfS have often suggested more 
than the words he has written. Now, in 
two short plays premiéred in London 
by the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
Pinter has in effect written the silences 
and let the words fill in suggestively. 
Such a drastically reductive approach 
yields spare shards of poetic realism, 
reminiscent of the prose of Joyce and 
Beckett. But it also demonstrates a rath- 
er arid point: in esthetics it is not al- 
ways true, as Mies van der Rohe once 
said, that less is more. Sometimes it ts 
less. 

The curtain raiser, appropriately ti- 
tled Silence, presents two men and a 
woman (Anthony Bate, Norman Rod- 
way, Frances Cuka) seated in the dis- 
embodied setting of a hazily mirrored 
stage and backdrop. They all have mono- 
logues to recite about loneliness and re- 
membered passion. But each monologue 
is fragmented, interspersed with the oth- 
ers, phrased. sometimes from the point 
of view of age, sometimes of youth 
—and always arranged around tense, 
troubled silences. Under Peter Hall's sen- 
sitive direction, it soon becomes ev- 
ident that Pinter is using these jagged 
aural spaces to signify not only the pas- 
sage of time but also the distance be- 
tween people and the emptiness of their 
worlds, But where does he go from 
there? 

On Separate Islands. He goes into 
the more substantial second play, Land- 
scape. Here an estranged servant cou- 
ple (David Waller, Peggy Ashcroft) are 
living in a now empty house in the coun- 
try, measuring out their middle age in 
walks to the pub and vigils by the win- 
dow. Their respective emotional land- 
scapes—again, sketched in interlocking 
monologues—are as refracted as John 
Bury's setting, which strands them on 
separate domestic islands in the same 
wide kitchen. 

She remembers with exquisite inten- 
sity a deserted beach, a lover's touch, 
“the silence of the sky in my eyes.” He 
gives a bluff account of a pond in the 
nearby park, some sniggering adoles- 
cents, the excrement of ducks. Dame 
Peggy makes her lines into the solil- 
oquy of a Molly Bloom. Both casts 
have to make the most of the un- 
spoken word, but the best-modulated 
pauses of all are hers 

In the end, Landscape, like Silence, 
offers only what it offers in the be- 
ginning: skillful but schematic juxta- 
positions of crudity and tenderness, as- 
piration and loss, memory and desire. 
Their meaning may be clear, but when 
they are left undeveloped and unre- 
solved, such juxtapositions are all work- 
manship and no play, The audience 
gets the point—but it gets very little 
else. 
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The best of Walter Cronkite 
goes right to your ear. 


Hear CBS News on the 
CBS Radio Network stations 
serving this region: 


Illinois Champaign WOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Indian- 
apolis WXLW 950, Kokomo WIOU 1350, 
Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie WLBC 1340, 
South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WAAC 
1300, Vincennes WAOV 1450. 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920. 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 
WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis-St. Paul WCCO 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira 
WELM 1410. 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincin- 
nati WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, 
Columbus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 
1290, Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngs- 
town WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGBI 910, Union- 
town WMBS 590. 


Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Nor- 
folk WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, 
Roanoke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900. 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360,Wausau 
WXCO 1230. 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To John D. (“Jay”) Rockefeller 
IV, 32, son of John D. II] and nephew 
of Republican Governors Nelson and 
Winthrop, himself recently elected Sec- 
retary of State of West Virginia on the 
Democratic ticket, and Sharon Percy 
Rockefeller, 24, daughter of Illinois’ Re- 
publican Senator Charles Percy: their 
first child, a boy; in Charleston, W. Va. 


Born. To Zoe Caldwell, 35, Australian 
actress who won a Tony for her first 
big Broadway hit, The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie, and Robert Whitehead, 53, 
her producer in the play: their first 
child, a son; in Manhattan. 


Divorced. By Lilly Pulitzer, daughter 
of Millionaire Horseman Ogden Phipps 
and a successful businesswoman in her 
own right as designer of subtly so- 
phisticated casual clothes: Herbert Pul- 
itzer Jr., grandson of the famed St. 
Louis publisher; on grounds of extreme 
cruelty; after 17 years of marriage, three 
children; in Miami. 


Died. Howard Luck Gossage, 51, off- 
beat adman, who was one of the first 
to demonstrate that copywriting can be 
low-key, literate and fun; of leukemia; 
in San Francisco. Gossage, a onetime 
radio adman, and Partner Joseph Wein- 
er opened a small West Coast firm in 


| 1957 and proceeded to break all the 





rules, often pussyfooted so softly that 
it was hard to tell just what they were 
selling. For an Oregon brewer they cam- 
paigned to “Keep Times Square Green” 
—with Oregon trees; for Paul Masson 
brandy they knocked vodka (“If you 
can’t see it, taste it, or smell it, why both- 
er?”); for a San Francisco FM radio sta- 
tion they dreamed up the Bach and 
Beethoven sweatshirts that swept the 
country. 


Died. Robert (“Red”) Rolfe, 60, base- 
ball great, from 1934 to 1942 third base- 
man for the then peerless New York 
Yankees; of cancer; in Laconia, N.H. 
Though Rolfe was primarily a glove 
man, he was also a threat at bat (.289 life- 
time average) and noted for his game- 
winning hits. He helped the Yanks to 
six pennants and five World Series ti- 
tles, then as a manager in 1950 startled 
the baseball world by finishing second 
with a mediocre Detroit Tiger club that 
had finished fourth the year before. In 
1954, he returned to his alma mater, 
Dartmouth College, where he served as 
athletic director for 13 years. 


Died. Gladys Swarthout, 64, glam- 
orous diva of the Metropolitan Opera 
from 1930 to 1945, whose rich mezzo-so- 
prano was matched by a striking, au- 
burn-haired beauty; of a heart attack; 
in Florence, Italy. Born in Deepwater, 
Mo., Miss Swarthout started her sing- 


| ing career in her home-town church 
| choir, then joined the Chicago Civic 


Opera in 1924 and learned more than 
20 complete roles in her first year. By 
1929 she was with the Met, winning ac- 
claim for her roles in Norma, Faust, 
Lakmé, Romeo and Juliet and partic- 
ularly Carmen. Between performances, 
she popularized opera on radio, starred 
in movies, and went on innumerable con- 
cert tours. “There is a feeling, partic- 
ularly around New York,” she once 
said, “that audiences around the coun- 
try want only the potboilers and insist 
on them. This simply isn’t true.” 


Died. Herbert Hoover Jr., 65, son of 
the 31st President, former Under Sec- 
retary of State (1954-57), and successful 
geologist and engineer; of cancer; in Pas- 
adena, Calif. When his father entered 
the White House, Hoover was 25 and 
had already set about carving out a ca- 
reer; he made his professional mark in 
the scientific and administrative sides 
of mining. Avoiding politics, he sought 
the ingredients of what he considered a 
happy life: “The outdoors, far away 
places, and mining engineering.” It was 
his mining experience that prompted 
John Foster Dulles to send him to Iran 
in 1953 as a trouble-shooter in the long- 
standing oil dispute. His success in that 
job led to his appointment as Dulles’ 
Under Secretary. 


Died. Leo McCarey, 71, screenwriter 
and director; of emphysema; in Santa 
Monica, Calif. McCarey said that every 
film should be something of a fairy 
tale and he was as good as his word in 
Belle of the Nineties, Ruggles of Red 
Gap, The Bells of St. Mary's, The Aw- 
ful Truth and Going My Way, the last 
two of which won him Oscars. “I'll let 
someone else photograph the ugliness 
of the world,” he once said. “It’s lar- 
ceny to remind people of how lousy 
things are and call it entertainment.” 


Died. Wilhelm Backhaus, 85, German 
patriarch of concert pianists and the cen- 
tury’s foremost interpreter of Beethoven; 
of a heart attack; in Villach, Austria. 
When Backhaus was eight, the noted pi- 
anist-composer Arthur Nikisch wrote to 
him that “whoever plays the great Bach 
so well when so young will surely make 
his way later on.” The assessment was 
overly modest. In a career spanning 
three generations, Backhaus won acclaim 
for his masterful interpretations of vir- 
tually all the great composers. But his 
deepest dedication was to Beethoven, 
whose sonatas he played with great clar- 
ity of style and breadth of emotion. He 
gave his last concert in Ossiach, Aus- 
tria, just a week before his death, and 
though the frail old man nearly fainted 
at one point, he continued to play. 
“Music,” he told friends afterwards, “has 
always been my best therapy.” 


Died. Walter Gropius, 86, fountain- 
head of modern architecture (see ART). 
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ADOLFO’S FRINGED VEST 


MODERN LIVING 





FASHION 
The Big A 


He still refers to longtime customers 
deferentially, by their last names. Mrs. 
Onassis. Mrs. Paley. The Duchess of 
Windsor, They would not know his own 
surname—Sardina—from a sign of the 
Zodiac or a veal sauce. By his first 
name there is no mistaking Designer 
Adolfo, currently the big A of fashion. 

The midi-dress and the maxicoat, har- 
em pants and bolero jackets—all are 
credited to Adolfo. His lace and or- 
gandy blouses, gingham dirndl skirts 
and big-brimmed straw hats have turned 
teeny-boppers into minor Elvira Mad- 








igans. This spring it was the patchwork 
look—on full-length skirts and matching 
shawls—that put new life into quilting 
bees and earned for Adolfo a Coty 
Award, Last week he presented his fall 
collection: jeweled vests with fringe to 
the floor, blown-up fur berets and 
scarves, including everyday kerchiefs, 
monogrammed boas and a_nine-foot 
muffler of patchwork mink. 

Mad Hatter. Adolfo started at the 


top, with hats. Now 36, the Cuban- 
born designer came to the U.S. 17 
years ago after a short-lived appren- 


ticeship (“picking up pins” is how he de- 
scribes it) with Paris Couturier Balen- 
ciaga. He checked into a job in the 
millinery department of Manhattan's 
Bergdorf Goodman. Six months later 
he checked out of Bergdorf's and into 
the hat firm Emme as chief designer. 
But eight years of turning out nothing 
but millinery designs left him a grumpy, 
if not downright mad hatter; he ac- 
cepted $10,000 in cash from Seventh 
Avenue Designer Bill Blass and set up 
his own business in 1962. “Closeted in 
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PATCHWORK DRESS 
He doesn’t call them—they call him. 


someone else's house was painful,” he 
says. “Today I am my own boss and I 
do not have to account to anyone else.” 

The Adolfo salon proved such an in- 
stant success that Blass was repaid in 
full in less than a year, and Adolfo set- 
tled down to a clientele so devoted, he 
had almost no need to advertise. Word 
of mouth, from the right mouths, was 
enough. “My customers are my public 
relations,” he says. “I don’t call them. 
They call me.” It might be Manhattan 
Socialite Mrs. Joseph A. Meehan, who 
once dashed in, Adolfo remembers, 
needing “something amusing to wear 
to a Mideastern party in Southampton. 
We put our heads together and came 


NICK MACHALADA. WOMEN S WEAR DAILY 


MUFFLER & HAT 


up with harem pants.” Or Philadelphia 
grande dame Mrs, T. Charlton Henry, 
in search of something to jog in. Adol- 
fo produced a one-piece, black knit 
jump suit. 

Open Membership. Heiress and Art- 
ist Gloria Vanderbilt Cooper enthusi- 
astically endorses Adolfo’s notion of 
dressing in accessories by putting to- 
gether what she calls “bits and pieces.” 
She provides the bits, Adolfo the pieces. 
It was Gloria Cooper who caught on 
early to the patchwork craze, scoured an- 
tique shops for rare quilts, and had Adol- 
fo whip up a basic wardrobe of 14 
evening skirts for her, “Its kind of 
spooky—like osmosis,” she says of the 
relationship, “the way we think alike 
about color and fabric.” And, as if that 
were not enough, Mrs. Cooper adds, 
“There is so much pleasure and so 
much fun in spending less.” 

Adolfo’s prices, though higher than 
ready-made clothes, are considerably 
lower than couturier fashions. A maxi- 
coat can be had for $325, a blouse for 
$90. And though Adolfo is fond of call- 








ing his salon a club and his regular cli- 
ents members, he confesses that “Mem- 
bership in the club is never filled. Peo- 
ple who come here simply because they 
feel it’s the thing to do” however, need 
not apply. “This type of person,” Adol- 
fo says, “is immature and indecisive.” 

Fortunately, there are Adolfo bou- 
tiques in 15 Saks Fifth Avenue stores 
across the country, where indecision can 
still be served. 


RESORTS 
Antiquity-sur-Mer 

From the Bay of St. Tropez, the lit- 
tle settlement of Port Grimaud is a pal- 
ette of ancient Mediterranean pastels; 
its houses are tall, tiled and close-stand- 
ing; sailboat masts bob gently above 
their rooftops. At dusk, old-fashioned 
gas lamps (converted to electricity) glow 
softly. The impression of a quaint old set- 
ting is so strong that many visitors are 
convinced they are in a rebuilt me- 
dieval village. One tourist last week 
asked his wife whether she did not re- 
member seeing the place in ruins five 
years ago, and insisted; “They've done 
a wonderful job of restoration.” 

The wife remembered no ruins at all, 
and she was right. Three years ago there 
was no Port Grimaud—only a swamp. 
Since then, a master promoter has cre- 
ated instant antiquity on a 10S5-acre net- 
work of canals and quays. The canals 
evoke Venice; the squinched- 
together houses say Portofino, and the 
town hall is admittedly Mallorcan Mu- 
nicipal. Some find the pastiche unattrac- 
tive—*A patent fraud,” sniffs London's 
Sunday Observer, “the most magnificent 
fake since Disneyland.” Nonsense, says 
Baroness Marie-Antoinette de la Pau- 
méliére, who moved to Port Grimaud 
after 30 years at St. Tropez. “On its first 
birthday Port Grimaud already had a 
soul. This is the first time in my life that 
I've seen something new in France that 
is lovely and agreeable.” 

All of this is just water off the oil- 
skins of Frangois Spoerry, the man re- 
sponsible for the Riviera’s most spec- 
tacular new marina. Spoerry, 56, is an 
Alsatian architect and boat nut. He 
bought his swamp (for $600,000) in 
1966; he dredged it and built the quays; 
he designed the houses and has been put- 
ting them up ever since. “I have tried 
to integrate the boat into the life of the 
vacation house,” he says. “I built Port 
Grimaud for people who love sailing 
and the sea.”’ And naturally, for profit. 

By 1971 there will be 1,700 houses, 
all that the space can hold. People are 
buying them as fast as they're built, 
which is at a one-a-day rate. Most are 
two-level, three-room “bungalows” or 
larger “fisherman's houses,” with price 
tags between $36,000 and $50,000 
—twice what they cost in the begin- 
ning, when Spoerry had to sell below 
cost to lure buyers. Some run as high 
as $150,000. 

lo avoid monotony, the houses have 
different window arrangements and var- 
ied heights, as well as variety of color. 
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MRS. GRAF & KIDS AT PORT GRIMAUD 
The most magnificent since Disneyland. 


Spoerry notes happily that the authentic 
18th century Provengal roof tiles he 
has collected attract moss rather nicely. 
There are no TV antennas to mar the 
roof lines: all TV, telephone and elec- 
trical wiring is underground. Port Gri- 
maud has a hotel, restaurants, cafés 
and shops, but no nightclubs (one zips 
across to St. Tropez, two miles away). 
Cars are allowed only when residents 
are moving in or out, and there are no 
neon signs. Silent electric boats get res- 
idents around the canals. 

The carlessness and the quiet appeal 
to all of Port Grimaud’s regulars. Ac- 
tor Jacques Charrier, Brigitte Bardot’s 
ex-husband and one of the Port's ce- 
lebrity set, says that “I've tried every 
kind of holiday in the south of France. 
I've rented the most luxurious villas. 
You end up every time driving your chil- 
dren back and forth between the house 
and the beach. You spend half your va- 
cation in your car.” Still, it is the prox- 
imity to boats that truly delights. As 
one man puts it: “I jump out of bed 
and into my boat and I'm off!” 

Naval Architect Claude Graf wanted 
to change houses at Port Grimaud, but 
refused to sell his old one until he got 
an Offer from a sailboat owner. Why 
did Graf choose Port Grimaud in the 
first place? “When it comes to requir- 
ing special attention, boats are worse 
than babies. And in bad weather it’s prac- 
tical to have them so close at hand.” For- 
tunately for the sanity of those who 
are not all that crazy about boats, there 
are exceptions to the nautical mystique. 
Annette Englebert (of the Belgian tire 
family) owns a villa ten miles up into 
the hills above the coast, but two years 
ago bought a house at Port Grimaud 
as well. To park her yacht? “Oh, no,” 
smiles Mlle. Englebert. “We mostly use 
the place for cocktails and for chang- 
ing in and out of swimming clothes. I 
hate boats.” 
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COMEBACKS 
Peace, Old Tiger 


TV hardly seems to miss Howdy 
Doody, Fulton J. Sheen, Milton Berle 
or Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts. But 
then there is Dave Garroway. Rising 
out of Chicago in the late 1940s, he 
blazed the interview show trail with a 
questing curiosity, melodious baritone 
voice, quiet manner, and a mind like 
spun glass—intricate but clear. Plus, of 
course, thick-rimmed glasses that gave 
a whole generation of imitators that owl- 
ish look. After 1961, when he felt com- 
pelled to quit because of his wife's 
death, he became just a memory. Yet 
even today, when a videophile hears a 
few bars of Sentimental Journey, Gar- 
roway’s theme, the response can only 
be the Garroway greeting (“Hello, Old 
Tiger”) or farewell (“Peace”). 

Now his fans no longer have to rely 
on memory. The man who became his 
era’s favorite radio disk jockey, then 
gave television Garroway at Large and 
launched the Today show is back at 
work in a 90-minute, late-morning lo- 
cal show in Boston. 

Music, Demo, Talk. Although he 
hopes to be syndicated and eventually 
perhaps make a network comeback, he 
is starting in modest style. Instead of yes- 
terday'’s Today army of 116 staffers, Gar- 
roway gets along with just six in Bos- 
ton. The format, in TV jargon, is “music, 
demo, demo, talk, talk”—guest singer 
or jazz group, a visual demonstration 
of something like glassblowing or as- 
tronomy, and the inevitable circuit-rid- 
ing horde of authors promoting books 
or public figures pushing causes. Gar- 
roway calls it the “desk and sofa con- 
cept,” and he certainly should know. 
Yet his taste, often waggish, brings in 
such atypical guests as the proprietor 
of an ant colony, the mother of 23 chil- 
dren, a pewtersmith, a psychiatrist dis- 
Cussing transvestites and an 88-year-old 
barbell buff. 

His scientific prize so far is a dum- 
my of the late Albert Einstein, bor- 
rowed from a local wax museum. Gar- 
roway sat the dummy down, leaned 
over cozily, and began a conversation: 
“I remember that once you wrote on a 
blackboard a little equation—E equals 
mc squared—and there were, I think, 
just eleven men in the world who were 
wise enough to understand it at the 
time. You'd be glad to know that my 
son quotes it frequently, and other 
schoolboys do too. He and others re- 
member some of your other words. What 
you said about God, for example: ‘I can- 
not believe that God would choose to 
play dice with the world. Nature is sub- 
tle, but never malevolent. Science with- 
out religion is lame; religion without 
Science is blind.’ ” 

Best of all in the prefabricated world 
of television, Garroway'’s Tempo/ Boston 
is done live. His devotion to live TV is 





but one of many personal penchants 
picked up in the course of a broadcast ca- 
reer that began shortly after he got his 
college degree from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, majoring in ab- 
normal psychology. He was visiting New 
York City in 1937, as he tells it, when 
“some gal got me drunk and I woke 
up next morning as an NBC page.” 

White Mouse in the Sky. The climb 
to star convinced him that he is most ef- 
fective when “I talk right to the cam- 
era as if it were the one other single 
person who is here with me and is also in- 
terested in the world.” An audience 
only distracts: “Did you ever try to 
kiss two girls at one time?” An ob- 
sessive amateur astronomer and ency- 
clopedic hobbyist, he spent a recent 
afternoon trying to send a white mouse 
soaring into the sky from a New Hamp- 
shire field in a do-it-yourself two-stage 
rocket. Other interests over the years 
have included gem cutting, watch re- 
pairing, owning 60 sports cars, writing 
a novel he now hopes will never be pub- 
lished, and training talking birds to say: 
“Birds can't talk.” Throughout, Gar- 
roway never really lost his appetite for 
his intellectual brand of video fun. 

Now his 6-ft. 14-in. frame looks trim 
at 195 Ibs. (the result of a three-month 
Duke University rice diet), and his hair 
is gray and thinning. As he happily ad- 
dresses Boston's late-morning house- 
wives, he refuses to talk down to them, 
and insists on “informing as many peo- 
ple as possible, by whatever wiles we 
have, so that they can understand the na- 
ture of reality.” His competition con- 
sists of Hollywood Squares, Concen- 
tration, The Art Linkletter Show, Bev- 
erly Hillbillies reruns and, inevitably, 
The Loretta Young Show. Reality be- 
ing what it is, that line-up may defeat 
his efforts. But so far, despite occa- 
sional camera bobbles and other ev- 
idences of a somewhat amateurish crew, 
Tempo/ Boston is far more interesting 
than most of Boston's local programs 
—and, for that matter, the network com- 
petition as well. 
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GARROWAY WITH “EINSTEIN” 
Only one at a time. 
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Ask the man 


with seven 
mouths to fill 


—about 4tna. 








Dental bills for a large family are painless—if you’re 
covered by an A©tna Group Dental Plan. 

Etna developed the first group dental plan 13 years ago. 
Since then, A2tna has insured more businesses for group 
dental benefits than any other company. Large 
corporations. And even groups as small as 10. 

It’s typical of A2tna to be out in front. Maybe that’s 
why we’re one of the world’s largest companies handling 
all kinds of protection. 

Insurance is our business, but our first concern is people. 
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WHY WALL STREET IS WORRIED 


ERVOUS about inflation, tight 
money and the prospects of a busi- 
ness slowdown, Wall Street has more 
than enough to worry about these days 
But last week the words and deeds of 
some very important people further un- 
nerved investors. At the U.N., U Thant 
reported that fighting along the Suez 
Canal had erupted into “open warfare.” 
It was the kind of news that Wall 
Street hates. In the U.S. Senate, Finance 
Committee Chairman Russell Long 
raised prospects of a long delay before 
action On extension of the surtax, and 
Wall Street was bothered even more 
Most disturbing of all, Treasury Sec- 
retary David Kennedy put on yet an- 
other inexpert performance. At the be- 
ginning of the week, he and Federal 
Reserve Chairman William McChesney 
Martin met with 24 top bankers and, 
much to the disappointment of investors, 
failed to win any promise that bank in- 
terest rates will not be raised still high- 
er. The next day Kennedy told the 
Senate Finance Committee that if Con- 
gress failed to extend the surtax, the Ad- 
ministration “may want to g0 into con- 
trols” on wages and prices 
Even though President Nixon quickly 
made clear that he abhors controls and 
none are on the way, Kennedy's casual 
remark accelerated the stock market's 
decline. The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage fell 34 points during the week. It 
closed at 852, even lower than it was 
at the end of 1965, and down 12% 
from the year’s high of 969. The slide 
wiped out $60 billion worth of equity 
Some indexes of speculative stocks have 
plummeted as much as 25% 
Held As Hostage. Wall Street an- 
alysts are more worried about the glam- 
our stocks of yesterday than about the 
blue chips. Mutual funds have been sell 
ing, and in some cases there has been dis 
tress selling inspired by the fear that 
customers will redeem their fund shares 
for cash. Even those inveterate bulls 
the managers of go-go funds, are un- 
loading stocks, and the hedge funds 
have been hard hit. Some money is 
being shifted out of stocks into bonds 
People who buy stocks on margin have 
to pay 11% interest, but those who 
buy bonds collect as much as 8% interest 
a rewarding spread. Though analysts 
tirelessly repeat that the market ts ov- 
ersold, few see much chance for a strong 
rally until investors discern significant 
moves toward peace in Viet Nam or eas 
ier Money at home 
What investors saw on the tax-and- 
money front in Washington last week 
was just the opposite. Extension of the 
tax surcharge has become the symbol 
of the Government's determination to 
fight inflation; if it is not extended, the 
Federal Reserve will have to make mon 
ey even tighter, and 12% interest rates 
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could become the rule. But Senate Dem- 
ocrats are holding the surtax as hos- 
tage, vowing that they will not vote for 
it unless it is combined with long-over- 


due tax reforms. They sense a tax- 
payers’ revolt and know that reform 
has become politically popular. Tax re- 


form is necessary, said Chairman Rus 
sell Long of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. But extension of the surtax, he 
added, should be passed before the sum- 
mer To mire the surtax in end 
less controversy over reform, said Long, 
would add another explosive element 
of uncertainty to the economy 
Secretary Kennedy's threat of con- 


recess 


price controls—by a 47%-to-41% mar- 
gin, according to the latest Gallup Poll 
It has apparently forgotten the black 
markets and the gray markets that con 
trols produced during World War II 
and the Korean War 

The only way for a control policy to 
get quick results now would be to be- 
gin with a freeze on all wages and 
prices. But Administration officials be 
lieve that the freeze would melt 
as policymakers found themselves forced 
to make exceptions to correct inequities 

Honeymoon's End. Knowledgeable 
bankers and brokers are less worried 
by any threat of controls than by a grow- 
ing fear that inflation can be defeated 
only at the price of a recession. Cor- 
porate news has not been encouraging 


soon 


ere 


torwee ewer 





KENNEDY & MARTIN MEETING BANKERS IN WASHINGTON 
Why substitute government omniscience for brilliant cybernetics? 


trols—his second in little more than a 
month—was intended to push the Sen- 
ate into moving On the surtax. Instead 
it only strengthened a growing impres- 
sion in the Administration, the Congress 
and the financial markets that he is a wel- 
terweight in the Nixon Cabinet. One of 
Kennedy's aides stated flatly: “I don't 
think Treasury has thought 
much about controls.” 

Economists of all shades of opinion 
consider controls undesirable, unwork- 
able, unfair, even immoral. Conservative 
Milton Friedman has condemned them 
and so has Paul McCracken, head of 
Nixon’s Council of Economic Advisers 
Another former CEA chief, Walter Hel- 
ler, adds: “Trying to substitute Gov- 
ernment omniscience for the brilliant 
cybernetics of the private market sys- 
tem would invite too many distortions, 
too many The public, how- 
is so fed up with inflation and so 
sick of the surtax that it favors wage 


anyone at 


evasions 


ever 


Airline stocks fell especially far last 
week after Pan American skipped a div 
idend as a result of a $19 million loss 
in the year’s first five months. Traders 
were further depressed by a cutback in 
capital spending at Chrysler and news 
that retail] sales dropped in June for 
the second straight month. These in- 
dicators might bring some cheer to the 
Federal Reserve Board, which has been 
desperately looking for evidence that 
Its restrictive money policy has produced 
some slowdown. But New York’s First 
National City Bank warned in its latest 
economic letter that, “to hold fast to a re- 
strictive policy until the signs of an eco- 
nomic downturn are unmistakable 


means that the policy will have gone 
too far.” Reason: economic indicators 
do not clearly signal a recession until 


after it has begun 

Consumers are gloomy, too, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research 
Center found in its second-quarter study 
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that an overwhelming 77% of consum- 
ers expect prices to rise as rapidly or 
even more rapidly in the next year as 
in the past twelve months. The Center 
found no confidence that higher in- 
terest rates would curb inflation. George 
Katona, director of the survey, noted 
that earlier questioning showed many 
consumers expressing confidence that 
Nixon could bring inflation under con- 
trol. His interpretation of the new find- 
ings: “The Nixon honeymoon is over.” 


BANKING 
The Wages of Inflation 


Testifying before the Senate Finance 
Committee last week, Treasury Secre- 
tary Kennedy defended the recent rise 
of the prime interest rate as a normal 
and necessary response to inflation. Said 
he: “We are paying for past sins.” 

Maybe so, but those sins are yielding 
notably handsome wages for banks. Re- 
ports last week of banks’ first-half earn- 
ings emphasize that, whatever else they 
accomplish, high interest rates produce 
high profits. Compared with the first 
half of 1968, net operating earnings at 
Manhattan’s Manufacturers Hanover 
Corp., parent of the fourth biggest bank 
in the nation, rose 21% to $40 million. 
Operating earnings climbed 13% at 
BankAmerica Corp. (the Bank of Amer- 
ica), 11% at Chemical New York and 
J. P. Morgan & Co, and 10% at Chase 
Manhattan and Chicago's Continental II- 
linois—the Treasury Secretary's old 
bank. More modest increases were post- 
ed by First National City (6%) and 
Bankers Trust (2%). Some of the 
smaller banks really soared. Manhattan's 
Marine Midland Grace increased earn- 
ings by 31% to $7.2 million. 

Bankers ‘are quick to say that the 
net operating earnings they report are 
not quite the same as ordinary cor- 
porate earnings. “N.O.E.” include prof- 
its from lending but do not include 
defaulted loans or losses on securities in- 
vestments, which most banks have suf- 
fered this year. Under any circum- 
stances, N.O.E. figures are somewhat 
misleading; they tend to overstate prof- 
its during times when securities mar- 
kets are falling—and understate profits 
when markets are rising. As a result, ac- 
counting groups are urging banks to re- 
port straight net income as corporations 
do. Whether they do or not, bank op- 
erating earnings are likely to remain 
strong in forthcoming months. 


MONEY 
A New Way to Reform 


To heads of governments, currency 
devaluation is a devilish thing, to be re- 
sisted to the bitter end. It not only dam- 
ages national pride but also depletes 
the pocketbooks of voters by forcing 
them to pay more for imported goods 
and foreign travel. Despite those draw- 
backs, policymakers are becoming in- 
creasingly interested in a scheme for 
making devaluations—and upward re- 
valuations—fairly common. 
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HOUTTHAKER 


The plan has the particularly un- 
attractive name of “crawling peg,” but 
it has a notably attractive list of ad- 
vocates. It was popularized largely by 
Princeton Economist Fritz Machlup, 
and lately has been advocated, in one 
form or another, by German Economics 
Minister Karl Schiller, French Finance 
Minister Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and 
Hendrik Houtthaker, a member of the 
U.S. Council of Economic Advisers. 
Last week Guido Carli, governor of 
the Bank of Italy, also offered a crawling- 
peg plan. 

Step by Step. The 25-year-old sys- 
tem that the crawling peg would change 
is based on fixed exchange rates, under 
which currencies are valued in relation 
to the dollar and may range up or 
down by no more than 1% in foreign-ex- 
change trading. Under the simplest form 
of crawling peg, if a currency were to 
sell for some months at the bottom of 
its 1% range, then its official value 
would automatically move down, On 
the other hand, if heavy demand were 
to make a currency sell persistently at 
the top of its range, its official value 
would be automatically raised. 

If this system were already in effect, 
the disparity between the undervalued 
Deutsche Mark and the overvalued 
French franc, the most chronic source 
of monetary crisis, might well be re- 
duced. The mark probably would have 
moved up in several steps from its pres- 
ent value of 25¢, to 26¢ or 27¢, and 
the franc would have gradually declined 
from 20¢ to around 18¢ or 19¢. The 
Dutch guilder and Italian lira probably 
would have moved up too, while the Brit- 
ish pound almost certainly would be 
worth less than its present $2.40. The 
U.S. dollar would not have changed be- 
cause it is the standard against which 
the other currencies are measured. 

Closer to Reality. There are many va- 
ricties of crawling-peg plans. Some 
would adjust exchange rates annually, 
some quarterly, some monthly. Other 
versions would make adjustments op- 
tional and not automatic—that is, at 
the discretion of each government. All 
advocates agree that it is essential to 
make the parity changes frequent but 
small—perhaps 1% to 2% yearly. Sup- 
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An idea whose time has come. 
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porters believe that, under such a sys- 
tem, the value of a country’s currency 
would reflect the realities of its balance 
of payments position and the amount 
of its inflation. The crawling peg would 
also avoid sharp devaluations and re- 
valuations. It would thus discourage cur- 
rency speculation because the gains that 
could be achieved from parity changes 
would be too small to bother about. 

Opposition is formidable. Common 
Market officials fear that frequent chang- 
es in the value of the Market's six cur- 
rencies would wreck their system of 
uniform farm prices. Some German and 
Swiss bankers argue that the crawling 
peg would depress international trade 
and investment by creating uncertainty 
as to what any currency would be worth 
in the future. Supporters reply that 
under the present system, threats of 
large devaluations or revaluations cre- 
ate even greater uncertainty—and that 
all too many governments depress trade 
by imposing controls on the movement 
of goods and capital in order to pre- 
serve unrealistic exchange rates. 

The Road Ahead. At its September 
meeting in Washington, the International 
Monetary Fund is expected to appoint 
a committee to study the many peg 
plans. IMF Executive Director Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer has invited official dis- 
cussion of the peg and a companion 
plan for greater exchange-rate flexibility, 
the “wider band.” Under this plan, cur- 
rencies would be allowed to swing 2% 
to 3% above or below their official par- 
ity. A wider band would give the crawl- 
ing peg more room in which to crawl, 
and would lessen the frequency with 
which central banks have to intervene 
in world money markets to support or 
hold down a currency's price. 

France’s Giscard d’Estaing believes 
that a peg system could be operating a 
year or two after a decision to go 
ahead. Other economists recall that Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights—so-called “paper 
gold"—took five years to move from 
the status of a radical academic idea to 
a reform that the 111 IMF nations are 
actually about to institute. However long 
reform may take, more and more mon- 
eymen regard the crawling peg as an 
idea whose time has come. 
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The Rising Pressures to Perform 


On the surface, he is a successful executive at Kaiser In- 
dustries, 40 years old, with important responsibilities, 
But he worries constantly about whether he is eaual to 
the job, More often than not, a routine phone call from 
a superior sets off a sudden, stabbing pain in his chest. Com- 
pany doctors are seriously concerned about his health. Con- 
stant tension, they report, brings on the pains of angina 
pectoris, which often precede a heart attack. 


yi ‘SION kills few people outright, but there is ev- 
dence that the increasing competitiveness of business 
has stretched many executives to their emotional and phys- 
ical limits. While the work week is declining for la- 
borers, more and more executives are discovering that 
there are no longer enough hours available to study re- 
ports, attend meetings and make decisions, let alone 
spend time with the family. A study of Chicago busi- 
nessmen by Daniel D. Howard Associates, management 
consultants, showed that the average chief executive puts 
in 53 hours at his desk every week, then carries another 
ten hours of work home. At the Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co. in Ashland, Ky., higher-ranking officers often work a 
64-day week, with only enough time off on weekends 
for church and 18 holes of golf at the club. 

A Desk Full of Pills. Today's top executives, explains 
one Ohio physician, “spent their teens in the Depression, 
their 20s in the worst war in history, their 30s trying to 
make up for lost time. And now they must stay ahead in 
the age of cybernetics.” Because of the computer, more in- 
formation is readily available than any man can digest; 
but many executives push relentlessly in an effort to 
keep abreast. To make things tougher for them, jet trav- 
el has broken down the constraints of distance. With the 
farthest plant or subsidiary only hours away by air, 
many executives get into the habit of dashing off on gru- 
eling one-day inspection trips—and thus work ever hard- 
er in the office, trying to catch up. Typically, Goodyear 
Chairman Russell DeYoung last year jetted 104,000 miles 
to keep track of the company’s business. 

While most executives have become resigned to such 
travel, the Howard Associates poll indicated that 42% 
of the wives of company presidents resent the time that 
their husbands spend on the road. In some suburbs, the 
men are away so often that all-women cocktail parties 
have become an institution. Many of their husbands also 
drink more than their share. In 
Manhattan, restaurants advertise 
Businessmen’s Breakfasts, featur- 
ing a Bloody Mary. An Akron psy- 
chiatrist says: “Stress and exec- 
utive anxiety are endemic. Desks 
are full of pills. Liquor for lunch 
is a necessity.” As a result, many 
companies employ a psychiatrist. 

U. S. Steel Psychiatrist John 
Maclver surveyed 2,000 managers 
in the metals industry and found 
that 42% of those responding ex- 
pressed fears about their ability 
to keep up with advanced tech- 
nology. The growing pace of merg- 
ers has brought on another kind 
of anxiety known as “conglom- 
erate psychosis.” Many chief man- 
agers worry about how long there 
will be a company left for them 
to manage. Lower executives fret 
about keeping their jobs after a 
takeover, Then there is company 
involvement in urban affairs; ex- 
ecutives are expected to participate 
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in community groups at the expense of their free time. 
Says Dr. L. S. Thompson Jr., a physician who treats ex- 
ecutives of Dallas’ Southland Life Insurance Co.: “You 
see a lot of battle fatigue in business, just as in war.” 

The pressure to perform well in business looms ever larg- 
er as a reason why the life expectancy of males in the 
U.S. is only 66.7 years—five years less than in Sweden, 
and appreciably less than in such countries as Japan, 
Czechoslovakia and Israel, Contrary to popular belief, 
the U.S. ranks low in longevity—24th among countries 
that keep statistics, The male life expectancy rate has 
not risen significantly in the U.S. since the 1940s. 

For all the tension they face, many businessmen do 
not suffer from executive breakdowns. To find out why, 
two San Francisco physicians, Dr. Ray Rosenman and 
Dr. Meyer Friedman, have been keeping records on 
3,000 men from ten corporations since 1960. They have di- 
vided their subjects into two groups. The “A” man Is ag- 
gressive and hard-driving, the kind of competitor who 
hates to lose. He is almost surely heading for trouble. 
The “B” man is more relaxed. He does not take his prob- 
lems away from the office, and he is occasionally late to 
work. He also lives longer. Since the study began, 250 
of its subjects have had heart attacks—nearly three out 
of four were “A” men. “The old Horatio Alger story,” 
says Dr. Friedman, “is becoming the biggest killer in the 
U.S.” The doctors cannot yet explain the link between 
stress and body chemistry, but they have observed that 
the cholesterol level of accountants under study rose as 
the April tax deadline approached and fell afterwards. 

Man in the Middle. Other doctors dispute the re- 
lationship between hard, stressful work and poor health, 
Dr. Lawrence Hinkle of Cornell studied the health of 270,- 
000 Bell System employees over a five-year period and 
found that executives suffered 43% fewer heart attacks 
than blue-collar workers. He concludes that a process of 
natural selection operates to ensure that the men who 
make it to the president's office are the strongest 

Indeed, the strain is often greatest on the middle man- 
agers, who do not get the lift that comes from being on 
top. One personnel officer admits that his company’s 
major health problem is that too many men seem to 
burn out at 55. The harried middle manager feels the 
hot breath of rising young men, who now start at sal- 
aries that it once took ten years to achieve. Frank Cas- 
sell, professor of industrial rela- 
tions at Northwestern’s Graduate 
School of Business, detects a 
widespread malaise that affects 
even these high-priced junior ex- 
ecutives. “Young Northwestern 
alumni are wondering about the 
meaning of their lives in business,” 
he says. Meanwhile, many students 
have been repelled by business, 
partly as a reaction against their 
fathers’ long hours and frequent 
trips. 

Corporate directors for years 
have understood that the success 
of their organization is predicated 
on executive efficiency. But it is ob- 
vious that a new factor has been 
added to the equation. To recruit 
and retain top-caliber people, busi- 
ness leaders must somehow modify 
the demands of the executive suite. 
They must make it more rewarding 
for those who occupy it, and more 
attractive to those who should be 
working toward it. 


TED STRESHINGEY 
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KROEKER IN MALAWI PLANT 
They call it “wisdom.” 


AFRICA 


Electronic Entrepreneur 

There is no shortage of barriers to 
doing business in Africa. Shaky local 
governments are often difficult to deal 
with, markets are hard to develop, and 
trained workers are in short supply 
Yet Russell Kroeker, a 28-year-old U.S 
electrical engineer from Richboro, Pa., 
has overcome all such hurdles to be- 
come the fastest-rising entrepreneur in 
Malawi, the nation created in 1964 from 
the British protectorate of Nyasaland. 

After spending a student summer in 
Nyasaland in 1962, Kroeker wrote 
Prime Minister Hastings Banda to offer 
his services to the government-run ra- 
dio station. When Banda accepted, 
Kroeker headed back with his hi-fi set, 
a homemade motor bike and 200 Ibs. 
of spare radio parts. Three years ago, 
with $32,000 in locally raised capital, 
he founded the Nzeru Radio Co. Ltd 
Since then, Nzeru—the word means 
“wisdom” in the Chichewa language 

has produced 35,000 radios of Kroe- 
ker’s design, and employment has grown 
to more than 50. In 1968, the com- 
pany earned about $60,000 on sales of 
$210,000—a modest sum by Western 
standards but a considerable feat for 
an African enterprise. Nzeru has just in- 
troduced a portable model that, togeth- 
er with a new radio-phonograph, prom- 
ises to increase sales, 

Kroecker has also produced a pho- 
nograph record called Ufa Wa Mtedza 
(Peanut Flour); its rock songs were com- 
posed and sung by Peace Corpsman 
Jack Allison, who dispenses health hints 
musically. Sample lyric: “Keep away 
the flies from your baby’s eyes.”’ When 
not at work, Kroeker, the only U.S. busi- 
nessman in Malawi, relaxes by climbing 
nearby Mt. Mlanje (9,843 ft.) or spend- 
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ing time with his Malawian wife and 
three daughters. Though he hopes to 
turn Nzeru over to Malawian manage- 
ment “possibly within two years,” he 
plans to stay on. He is thinking of di- 
versifying into other products for which 
there is a local need—like bicycles and 
razor blades. 


TRADE 
Feeling the Pinch in Shoes 


As a self-proclaimed free trader, Pres- 
ident Nixon is plainly on the spot. His 
campaign commitment to protect the 
U.S. textile industry earned him South- 
ern votes, but it also encouraged other in- 
dustries to clamor for new barriers to 
imports. The line-up of supplicants now 
includes such diverse groups as steelmen, 
strawberry growers, carpet weavers, pi- 
ano makers, beekeepers, glass producers. 

Next to textile men, no other group 
has flexed as much political muscle as 
shoe manufacturers. By last week 303 
members of the House had petitioned 
President Nixon for “voluntary” import 
restrictions on shoes. On a similar pe- 
tition in the Senate, Republican Mar- 
garet Chase Smith of Maine gathered 
another 59 signatures, including those 
of Senators Edward Kennedy and Ed- 
mund Muskie. 

Unique Penetration. Support for the 
trade-restricting measures cuts through 
geographic and party lines because shoe 
manufacturing is scattered across 40 
States. It is a principal industry in New 
England and ranks high in Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio and 
North Carolina, Altogether, 253 Con- 
gressmen have shoe plants in their home 
districts, most of them located in small 
towns where they are vital to the local 
economy. 

“The shoe industry,” says Congress- 
man James A. Burke of Massachusetts, 
a chief promoter of curbs, “is seeking 
a reasonable solution such as quotas 
based on the 1968 import levels, per 
haps allowing for a 5% increase per 
year.” Industry spokesmen claim that ex- 
panding imports of leather and vinyl 
shoes—mostly from Italy and Japan 

have for years absorbed all the growth 
in the U.S. market. Since 1955, im- 
ports have risen from 8,000,000 pairs 
representing only a 1% share of the do- 
mestic market to last year’s 175 mil- 
lion pairs, or about 21% of the mar- 
ket. “No other industry that now en- 
joys import limitation or even the prom- 
ise of import limitation can show market 
penetration of 21%,” says Senator 
Smith. “Seven plants closed in New 
England during the first four months 
of 1969 with imports cited as a major 
factor in each case.” 

Scapegoats. For all those figures, 
there is considerable evidence that for- 
eign producers are being cast as scape- 
goats by a domestic industry that is 
struggling with problems reaching far be- 
yond import competition. The industry 
includes hundreds of small, lightly cap- 





italized firms, and many plant closings 
are the result of mergers and acqui- 
sitions, not foreign competition. 

Domestic manufacturers blame their 
troubles primarily on the gap between 
U.S. and foreign wages. In the U.S., 
wages and benefits for shoe workers av- 
erage $2.75 an hour, compared with $1 
in Italy, 56¢ in Spain, 58¢ in Japan 
and 48¢ in Taiwan. Labor is indeed a 
prime cost factor In an industry that 
has never been able to mechanize to 
any great extent. But price is not the 
only reason that the imports do so well. 
Craftsmanship and leadership in styling 
are equally valid explanations for the ap- 
peal of foreign shoes, particularly those 
from Italy, which account for 35% of 
the imports. 

Ducking the Problem. Not all of the 
U.S.’s 700 shoe manufacturers are hurt 
by the imports. Melville Shoe Corp. 
has a plant in Spain, where it produces 
several types that are sold in its Thom 
McAn retail stores. Commerce Depart- 
ment officials believe that one-quarter 
of last year’s shoe imports were prod- 
ucts of companies set up or backed by 
U.S. manufacturers, 

Keenly aware of shoe manufacturers’ 
high-powered political support, the Nix- 
on Administration is conducting an in- 
tense study of the industry’s case. In 
1968, President Johnson ducked the 
problem by instructing the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to prepare a report; the doc- 
ument landed on Nixon's desk in Jan- 
uary. It predicts that, whether or not 
import competition becomes more in- 
tense, mergers and consolidations will 
continue because many of the small, 
family-owned companies simply cannot 
compete with the prosperous large man- 
ufacturers, Speaking of imports, the re- 
port concludes: “There is no concrete 
evidence of substantial injury to the do- 
mestic shoe industry.” 


MAINE'S SENATOR SMITH 
Problems far beyond the competition. 
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They made us 
-asport 


proposition. 


The guys who invented this sporty 
little buggy knew where they wanted 
to go 

So they designed a vehicle that 
could go anywhere, do anything. 

But getting tires that cou 
up steep hills, craw] over ‘ 
through water, and churn through mud, 
sand and snow was quite a problem 

The tires would have to be tough, 
but extremely light. The; Duld be 
soft enough to give a comfortable ride, 
1ave enough traction to work on 
land or water. 



















said such a tire 
was impossible ? 
ut B.F.Goodrich thought it could 
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To make the tire tough, we 
developed a special rubber compound 
To make it light, we did away with 
vy layers of plies, and bonded the 
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molded construction directly to the hub 

This reduced the weight of the tires, 

and eliminated the weight of wheels. 
To make the tires flexible, we 


designed them for less than 2 pounds 
of air. And we built in special cleats 

to give extra traction on land and to 

propel the vehicle in water. 

And so the go-anywhere, do-anything 
vehicle became possible. All because 
we were willing to take a customer's 
problem, make it a B.F.Goodrich 
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problem, and go all out to solve it. 
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AIRLINES 
The White-Knuckle Carriers 


Along with its big, intercity trunk air- 
lines and its smaller, regional carriers, 
the U.S. has still another kind of air ser- 
vice—and it is the fastest-growing of 
all. More than 4,000 short-haul outfits 
will carry about 725,000 passengers this 
year in small planes that fly between con- 
venient downtown airports or to and 
from smaller towns and cities. For years 
the lines have been known rather in- 
gloriously as “third-level carriers,” but 
their safety standards have often been 
so third-rate that some customers call 
them “white-knuckle airlines.” 

Passengers have hair-curling stories 
about many of the little lines, including 
engine failures, landings with the land- 
ing gear retracted, and even running 
out of gas. Recently, a Cleveland-bound 
Wright Air Lines flight out of Detroit 
barely made it across Lake Erie to a 
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The better third-level carriers, includ- 
ing some of the scheduled services that 
the FAA calls “commuter air carriers,” 
demand airline-style experience of their 
pilots—but most do not. At the bottom 
are the unscheduled “air taxis,” many 
of which are Mom and Pop outfits that 
hire out for various chores and use small- 
er and less well-equipped planes than 
the commuters. 

Such shoestring operators are respon- 
sible for most of the third level’s harum- 
scarum reputation, but things get a bit 
dicey at times even on the better com- 
muter lines. Cleveland-based Wright and 
TAG airlines of Detroit accounted for 
all of 29 ground alerts at Cleveland’s 
Burke Lakefront Airport during one re- 
cent twelve-month period. Eight of the 
alerts involved closing the airport and 
rolling out the fire engines, though there 
were no accidents. 

The commuters mostly fly small prop 
planes, but they owe their development 
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DEPLANING FROM ASPEN AIRWAYS AT ASPEN 
Only the best will survive. 


safe if silent emergency landing in a 
field in Canada; the pilot had neglected 
to check the fuel before taking off. Den- 
ver's Aspen Airways navigates around 
14,000-ft. mountain peaks while flying 
at 13,500 ft. without benefit of cabin 
pressure or oxygen (except on request). 
Quite understandably, the line bills it- 
self as “the world’s fastest ski lift.” 

Shoestring Taxis. According to Wash- 
ington’s National Transportation Safety 
Board, the little lines have an accident fa- 
tality rate of 7.65 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion passenger-miles. The U.S. trunk 
and regional carriers, by contrast, have 
a fatality rate of .25 per 100 million 
passenger-miles. 

The troubles have been caused main- 
ly by the carriers’ fast growth, Few of to- 
day’s 240 scheduled small lines existed 
as recently as 1964, and regulation lags 
behind. As FAA rules now stand, all an 
operator needs before going into the 
business is a commercial pilot's license, 
which can be earned with less than 
200 hours of training. Pilots for the 
major airlines need a minimum 1,200 
hours, plus instrument-flying proficiency. 
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to the jet age. Larger airlines have left 
the field clear for them in towns and cit- 
ies where meager traffic will not sup- 
port the costly big transports. And in 
many cases, the small carriers have made 
themselves essential. Rural Spencer, 
lowa, found itself so isolated that town 
Officials invited Minnesota's Fleet Air- 
lines to provide regular service to larg- 
er cities and happily agreed to make 
up any losses. 

Even where major airline service is 
available, businessmen sometimes find 
the little lines more convenient. Chi- 
cago’s Commuter Airlines offers 20 
flights a day between lakefront Meigs 
Field and Detroit City Airport. The 
great jets fly between the cities much 
faster (in 40 min. or so, v. 14 hrs. for 
Commuter), but Commuter customers 
avoid the long drive to outlying air- 
ports and get from downtown to down- 
town more quickly. Industry analysts 
expect that mergers will eventually whit- 
tle the present 240 scheduled operators 
down to a much smaller number of well- 
financed, more closely regulated carriers 
—and that only the best will survive. 


TOBACCO 
Trouble from an Old Friend 


The political winds seemed to be blow- 
ing just the way the tobacco industry 
wanted last month, when the House of 
Representatives voted to protect cig- 
arette advertising from assaults by U. 
regulatory agencies. The House bill was 
designed to thwart the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, both 
of which wanted to outlaw all cigarette 
ads on TV and radio. But last week 
the tobacco men encountered new trou- 
ble from a usually friendly corner: the 
broadcast industry itself. 

Blackout. The National Association 
of Broadcasters’ self-policing TV and 
radio “code-review boards” proposed 
that the industry begin a gradual phase- 
out of cigarette commercials over a 
three-year period starting next January, 
and eliminate all cigarette ads by Sep- 
tember 1973. Adoption of the plan by 
the full N.A.B, is only a formality, The 
N.A.B. program would affect the three 
TV networks and about 400 independent 
TV stations, as well as 6,272 radio sta- 
tions that subscribe to the N.A.B. code. 
Many of the non-code stations, which ac- 
count for 36% of TV and 64% of 
radio stations, would follow. A complete 
blackout would mean the sacrifice of 
some $300 million a year in broadcast 
ad revenues—about $200 million by 
TV alone, which depends on cigarette 
commercials for 11% of its advertising. 

The broadcasters’ decision reflected 
their feeling that Government controls 
were not far off. For all its success in 
the House, the tobacco bill faces some 
difficult hurdles in the Senate, where 
anti-smoking sentiment is stronger. Sen- 
ate cigarette foes, in fact, promise ei- 
ther to pass a tougher law or do noth- 
ing—and thus allow the regulatory agen- 
cies to impose almost any rules they 
please. Understandably, N.A.B. officials 
had been working on their blackout pro- 
posal for some time, and their announce- 
ment last week came soon after Utah 
Democrat Frank Moss, head of the Sen- 
ate Consumer Subcommittee, sent tele- 
grams advising them that they had bet- 
ter “do something” about smoking ads. 

Next Target. The industry timetable 
would obviously ease the shock of end- 
ing the ads—which may not be much 
of a shock after all. Presumably, the 
broadcasters would also be allowed to 
phase out those FCC-required free anti- 
smoking commercials, which take up 
$70 million worth of air time a year. 
Some but by no means all of the loss 
from cigarette commercials would be 
made up by the fast-diversifying to- 
bacco companies themselves. As_ they 
cut back their cigarette ad budgets, they 
would spend more on their non-tobac- 
co products. 

No fadeout can come fast enough to 
please the cigarette’s most zealous op- 
ponents. Utah's Moss feels that the 
N.A.B. plan “may take too long.” And 
he is anxious to move on to his next tar- 
get: cigarette ads in printed media. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Flawed Virtue 

A broody, pushy, sexy young thing 
hits the road to seek meaning in life 
and self. She doesn't find it, because 
she doesn’t really want to. She even 
flees from the realities she stumbles upon 
—a Catholic church in Phoenix, a Mex- 
ican Whorehouse, an offer of unselfish 
love. She is essentially untouched by 
the episodes she floats through. The 
story is a series of commas. 

Chastity bears the mark of first ef- 
fort. It tries, awkwardly, to innovate: 
the heroine has several thought-solil- 
oquies that are slangy, pretentious mini- 





CHER IN “CHASTITY” 
String of commas. 


sermons on God, man and morals. The 
final frames, which flashback to reveal 
a troubled upbringing, are too late and 
too pat—merely a neat way to label 
things and go home. The film is arch 
and inconclusive; in Chastity’s own 
words: “Do me a favor. Don’t try to 
make me. I'll tell you if I feel like it.” 
Sonny Bono’s screenplay and _ pro- 
duction are flawed. But the acting debut 
of Cher, his marital and folk-rock sing- 
ing partner, is more than creditable. 
True, the messed-up-youth scene can 
hardly be new to her (and the Bonos'’ lit- 
tle girl happens to be named Chastity), 
but Cher is on-screen for virtually the 
whole film and still handles herself with 
an easy flair. She clearly enjoys play- 
ing a side-of-the-mouth, post-teeny-bop- 
per bitch, and even brings off the role’s 
dark comedy. An instance: as a would- 
be prostitute she collects a garterful of 
cash from a young Alfred E. Newman 
type by deadpanning, “Take the special 
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—the quickie’s a drag.” Then, still lead- | 


ing him perfectly, she talks him into 
“the whole works,” which never ma- 
terializes, Chastity’s primary virtue Is 
that it serves as a showcase for an en- 
gaging newcomer. 


Heart Transplant 


Past the glass and aluminum office 
buildings run ribbons of superhighway 
Beyond the highway are decayed brown- 
stones and rat-ridden lots that have be- 
come the graveyards of automobiles and 
black aspirations. In this ghetto setting, 
a group of Negro activists conspire to 
aid the families of 17 jailed “brothers.” 

The chief conspirator in The Lost 
Man is Jason Higgs (Sidney Poitier), a 
radical organizer who plots a theoret- 
ically infallible payroll robbery. But ha- 
rassed by police and chivied by a dis- 
ciple of nonviolence (Al Freeman Jr.), 
Jason seems cursed from the opening. 
When the robbery erupts into blood 
and death, it is only a formal ratifi- 
cation of doom. Jason’s descent from 
provocateur to fugitive and his ultimate 
Tristan and Isolde death scene with a 
white chick (Joanna Shimkus) are even 
stagier and more predictable. 

Director-Scenarist Robert Alan Aur- 
thur is manifestly sympathetic to the 
black cause. But the film's sincerity is 
varnished with artifice. The interracial 
love affair is as uncomfortable as some 
of the dialogue (“Do you enjoy being a 
tall, dark secret?”). The film’s open- 
ended references to a mysterious Negro 
“organization” unfortunately recall the 
paranoic fantasies of lan Fleming’s Mr. 
Big in Live and Let Die. Ultimately, 
The Lost Man is notable less for what 
it does than for what its star does not 
do. After Guess Who's Coming to Din- 
ner, many black critics found Sidney 
Poitier in the fink of condition. Now, out- 
fitted with shades and a scowl, tersely 
barking orders for social upheaval, Poi- 
tier may still be playing Superman, but 
it is a black fantasy this time, not a 
white one. 

This year, two movies about black re- 
bellion have imitated film classics of 
the Irish revolution. Up Tight (TIME, 
Jan, 3) was based on The Informer; 
The Lost Man is a darkened copy of 
Odd Man Out, The transatlantic temp- 
tation is all too understandable, for as 
a French revolutionist observed, “The 
poor are the Negroes of Europe.” None- 
theless, the Irish fiction grew from a na- 
tive soul and soil. The Lost Man is a 
legitimate and anguished cry that suf- 
fers in translation. 


Life Is a Hospital 


There is no one more serious than a 
character in a farce. The mirth belongs 
solely to the audience; if a performer 
cracks a smile, he crumbles the whole ab- 
surd structure. No one knows the rules 
better than Philippe de Broca (The Love 
Game, That Man from Rio). In The 
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Lb 
1919 Curtiss NC-4 1920 Boeing MB-3 1921 Boeing GA-X attack Triplane 1922 Curtiss Pulitzer Cup racer 





1927 Ryan “Spirit of St. Louis’ 1928 Boeing P-12 


1929 Travel Air ‘Mystery S” racer 


1930 Boeing Model 80 










1937 Seversky P-35 


1938 Boeing 314 “Clipper” 


1948 Boeing 377 “Stratocruiser”’ 





1955 Boeing B-52 ‘Stratofortress’ 1956 Douglas B-66 “Destroyer” 


1957 Boeing 707 1958 Lockheed F-104 “Starfighter” 





1963 Grumman E-2 “Hawkeye” 


1964 North American XB-70 “Valkyrie” 1965 Douglas DC-9 





In 50 years Ex-Cell-O precision has been a part of every U.S. aircraft of the past 50 years 
; hel i it (including every commercial jet flying today). In fact, Ex-Cell-O 


pioneered the mass production of hardened and ground 


a lot of the ground rules. aircraft engine parts in America. Which shouldn't 


come as any surprise. If it flies, rolls, crawls, or splashes, 
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1959 Chance Vought F8U “Crusader” 1960 Convair B-58 ‘Hustler’ 1961 North American X-15 








1962 Grumman A-6 “Intruder” 





1966 Lockheed YF-12A (mach 3) 1967 LTV A-7 “Corsair Il’ 1968 General Dynamics F-111 And now into our Slst year... 1969 Boeing 747 





gi" ANNI, 
we probably had something to do with it. When Ex-Cell-O was Ss oly % Send for our 50th 
. - : sas nniversary Brochure, 
founded, in 1919, our aim was to excel all others in mass precision ; a> _ “Capabilities in Mass Precision.” 
production; a philosophy we've put to work in such diversified fields as Fy Se = Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 
metal working, packaging and electronics. 5 seo @ Box 386, Detroit, 


Sled ” _ Michigan 48232. 


Our attitude: If it's worth mass producing, it's worth ‘mass precision." Y eacage ¥ 


















for this Pontiac Le Mans 


VACATION SPECIAL! 
FULL DAYS + 27 QO 
1050 FREE MILES only 


*Pay for only the gas you actually use. 





WOW! Why pay more when, in many of our cities, we'll rent you 
a 1969 Pontiac Le Mans or similar full-sized car, complete with 
power steering, automatic transmission, radio and proper insur- 
ance for only $79.50. In Hawaii, you may use your week and 1050 
free miles driving and sightseeing on all islands. Or, if you prefer, 
in most of our cities, you can rent a 1969 Buick Skylark, Chevrolet 
Impala, Olds Cutlass or Pontiac Le Mans for a mere $7 a day and 
7¢ a mile*. Air conditioning is slightly more. At these bargain prices, 
it’s important that you call the Budget Rent-A-Car office in your 
city right now... and reserve for your vacation. 
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We'll make a free telephone reservation for you to over 500 
offices in the U.S.A., Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Europe, 
South Africa. We save you big money in the British Isles, too! 


We honor American Express, Diners, Carte Blanche, plus our own credit card 
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The Car Rental Service of 
Transamerica Corporation 

© Budget Rent-A-Car Corp. of America, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60601 
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MONTAND IN “DEVIL” 
Out of the trunk. 


Devil by the Tail, as in his previous 
films, the French director bends the 
truth but never quite breaks it, and 
makes sure that even during its wildest 
moments his comedy keeps a straight 
face. 

In a ruined chateau, a family of 
French aristocrats are slowly starving 
to death. The austere, haughty marquise 
conceives a plan. With the help of God 
—and her daughter and granddaughter 
—she will turn the place into a_ bor- 
dello. As Baudelaire wrote and the pic- 
ture illustrates, “Life is a hospital in 
which every patient is possessed with 
the desire to change his bed.” In a sud- 
den deluge of customers, the most li- 
bidinous patient is César (Yves Mon- 
tand), a glib, jittery professional thief. 
The ladies of the house conspire to ren- 
der unto themselves what is César’s—a 
million stolen francs—with a genteel lit- 
tle murder, But under the international 
law that protects farceurs, César not 
only escapes with his life but also with 
the affection of the chateau’s only vir- 
gin, Jeanne (Clotilde Joano). 

For years, Montand has been living 
two lives. Onstage he is a singer of ro- 
mantic ballads and risqué street songs. 
On-screen, in such films as La Guerre 
Est Finie and Live for Life, he 
grim and bitter as Humphrey Bogart. 
In The Devil by the Tail, he takes his 
stage personality out of the trunk and re- 
furbishes it with a series of warm in- 
terludes and witty tongue-in-cheek pan- 
tomimes. As the marquise’s daughter, 
Maria Schell also her usually 
grim image with a comically erotic per- 
formance and an exuberantly uplifted 
bosom. 

The word farce comes from a Latin 
verb meaning “to stuff.” Too often film 
farces are crammed with top-of-the- 
lungs comedians and bottom-of-the-gag- 
file comedy. The Devil by the Tail fills 
its hour and a half with sly perfor- 
mances and wry wit, It is the stuff of life 
—and of laughter. 
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All paper will be made like this. 
Someday. 


A master papermaker inserts a card. A magnetic Result: you automatically get paper and paper- 
disc whirls. And a computer takes over the con- roles ae Mo) MeV luli ColduiMmolll-liL am olamerelal-it-1ialib ame lolol) 
fice) ioe) me) (eleLca(elacem el-|el-m@uir- lela performance on the job. 

Eastex has just installed America’s first paper We've spent $41 million to make our young mill 
machine and stock system specifically designed into the prototype of the future. Now let us show 
ifolmoreliilelti(cimeeil ices you what tomorrow's papermill can do for you 


Easlex 


Eastex Incorporated (formerly East Texas Pulp and Paper Company) P. O. Box 816, Silsbee, Texas 77656—713 276-1411. 
Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Bridge and Towers 


VOYAGER: A LIFE OF HART CRANE 
by John Unterecker. 787 pages. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux. $15. 


“A rip-tooth of the sky's acetylene.” 
Thus Hart Crane in “To Brooklyn 
Bridge” describes the noon light biting 
into Wall Street. As a poet, Crane sought 
“surrender to the sensations of urban 
life.” Out of such sensations, he said, 
he hoped to forge “a mystical synthesis 
of America,” for which (he told his per- 
plexed patron, Otto Kahn) “one might 
take the Sistine Chapel as an analogy.” 

He knew his Whitman “like a book,” 
Robert Lowell has written, but Whitman 
was too great an invitation to inco- 
herence, and “The Bridge” is at times in- 
coherent. Crane admitted that in some 
of his short lyrics the words were cho- 
sen in fits of wine-induced ecstasy to 
the blare of jazz on a victrola. The 
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MOTHER GRACE 


idea was that the thoughts would blend 
and fertilize each other magically, In- 
deed, a few of the individual lyrics 
have come to seem as imperishable as 
Blake’s. But the magic failed, so the 
1920 critics said, when applied to the 
epic that Crane had it in his heart to 
write. 

Flung Typewriters. Today, however, 
the splendor of Crane's intention is win- 
ning him a more tolerant audience. This 
is especially true among poets sharing 
his faith in the word as “object.” It is 
also true among academic critics like Co- 
lumbia’s John Unterecker, whose Voy- 
ager is the second serious study of 
Crane’s life to appear since Philip Hor- 
ton’s adventurous Hart Crane: The Life 
of an American Poet (1937). 

Big, expensive, documented from all 
sides, Voyager pays Crane the usual trib- 
ute of trying to understand him in per- 
spective. This isn’t always easy. The 
word was actually “made flesh” for 
Crane in love affairs with sailors. He 
threw typewriters out of windows. “I saw 
all the trees below his window festooned 
with the typewriter ribbon,” a friend re- 
members. Still, Unterecker cautions, “if 
Crane tossed out of windows everything 
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that his acquaintances have him tossing, 
most of America, half of Europe, and all 
of Mexico would still be littered with far- 
flung typewriters.” He invaded the lives 
of his many good friends the way his par- 
ents invaded his, The complex emotions 
of his life, “twisted with the love of 
things irreconcilable,” make his brief ca- 
reer long in the telling. 

Greeting Cards. It appears that to 
enter into the mysterious personality 
from which the poems came, as well as 
the problem of why the poems were so 
few, it is necessary not only to know 
Crane but to know his divorced par- 
ents as well. His father, a successful self- 
made candy manufacturer, was the in- 
ventor of Life Savers; his mother, un- 
happy, nervous, was preternaturally pos- 
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HART CRANE (ca, 1916) 
Twisted with love of things irreconcilable. 


sessive. Crane and each of his parents, 
Unterecker explains, “concerned with 
immense problems, anxiously kept them 
from the other two.” Yet each kept 
“guessing and misunderstanding the mo- 
tives and actions of the others.” To 
know this trio requires reproducing hun- 
dreds of letters, in which the Cranes de- 
stroyed each other in the language of 
greeting cards. The correspondence is a 
trial to biographer and reader, especially 
in view of the sickening domestic sen- 
timentality that surrounded all the 
Cranes. 

As a result of Unterecker’s exhaustive 
compilation, the reader can begin to in- 
terpret and understand the conditions 
in which Crane's poetic impulse lived 
and died. The towers that so often rise 
in Crane's verse recall, for instance, the 
northwest tower room where he played 
his victrola to drown out “the con- 
versation of mother and grandmother 
that filtered up from the living room.” 
This was neither his first nor his last at- 





tempt “to isolate myself . . . from the ay- 
alanche” of domestic emotion. Even- 
tually, for the sake of “the freedom of 
my imagination,” he fled from Ohio to 
New York, then to Paris and Mexico. 
Mellow Drama. For the sake of the 
same freedom, he underlined passages 
about the divine madness of poets, and 
educated himself in the modern poets 
and the influences to which they point- 
ed. When “the steep encroachments of 
my blood” were not having their ho- 
mosexual way with Crane, he spent 
hours teaching his language to do tricks. 
“Crane in those days,” says Unterecker, 
“attacked a poem the way hundreds of 
other young men in Akron were at- 
tacking the motors of their fathers’ 
Fords. He tinkered, calculated, adjusted, 
balanced. He fussed until it hummed.” 
But the family letters followed him ev- 
erywhere. His father’s pursuing statio- 
nery presented two embossed cranes at 
the top, and at the bottom the motto 
“In All the World No Sweets like 
These.” His mother’s reproaches about 
his ruinous life punished him; her si- 
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lences bothered him more. The farther 
he fled, the more homesick he became, 
and the more violent. He could not 
take the punning advice of his aunt 
about his mother, “Don’t worry; think 
it only mellow drama.” In Mexico in 
1932 he attempted suicide; on the way 
home, he drowned himself. He was 32. 

It is necessary not to exaggerate 
Crane’s madness, and Unterecker’s ar- 
duous biography helps avoid exagger- 
ation. A friend remembers that when 
Crane was drunk, dancing alone to the 
victrola that seemed to accompany him 
everywhere, he had “absolute abandon 
and, at the same time, a certain control 
of his movements.” A wild and yet ten- 
der grace was a quality both of the 
man and the poet who saw “The moon 
in lonely alleys make/A grail of laugh- 
ter of an empty ash can.” That the 
grace did not last was a tragedy for 
American letters; that it was there to 
begin with is important too, Ivor Win- 
ters, not Crane’s friendliest critic, of- 
fered an ultimate word of admiration: 
“I would gladly emulate Odysseus, if I 
could, and go down to the shadows for 
another hour's conversation with Crane 
on the subject of poetry.” 
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Collins’ new C-System 
is now being installed and placed in service 
both in the United States and abroad. 
Currently, more than fifty 
Collins C-8500 Computers are in continuous 
on-line operation 
in the first system networks. 


The Collins C-System is an advanced total system 
employing as its elements a family of new computers 
especially designed for telecomputation service, a wide 
range of input-output devices, line switching exchanges, 
microwave, cable and radio transmission systems, modems 
and multiplexing systems, line terminating and signalling 
units, environmental control and power systems and the 
required support and maintenance systems. 

Together with the required software, these elements 
are organized in accordance with a new concept which 
permits geographically distributed computer, switching 
and data bank centers, local area centers and user stations 
to operate as a single unified network. 

The network provides not only computer power at each 
user station but also permits intercommunication between 
each station and all other stations. Such intercommunica- 
tion can be in the form of simple station-to-station mes- 
sages. It also can be in the form of inputs and outputs 
for complex, directed-action program systems. These 
relate to many user stations and perform automatically a 
total function having a PERT-like logical organization. 

Provision has been made for interconnection with exist- 
ing computers and program systems to minimize the cost 
and effort required during transition from existing 
computer types. 

The C-System is applicable to the needs of every kind 
and size of organization—commercial, financial, transpor- 
tation, industrial, engineering and research, It is organ- 
ized for shared use and avoids constraint on system 
growth. 


Collins’ C-System is the result of several years of inten- 
sive planning, equipment and software development, 
manufacturing process development, testing, checkout, 
analysis and improvement of performance at Collins’ facili- 
ties and in initial user installations. Much time, money 
and effort have been spent in accomplishing these things, 
reducing such expenditures by the user. 

Collins’ aim is not merely to add to the rapidly mount- 
ing output of computers, Sometimes a new computer sys- 
tem simply represents a more complex way to spend 
more money to accomplish less truly useful service. 

The urgent need we have endeavored to meet is to 
define the underlying needs of modern industry and to 
supply basic, less costly, reliable solutions for them. 

This effort does not stop at Collins when its products 
are delivered and paid for. We feel our job is continually 
to improve system performance thereafter and to consider 
the users’ requirement for useful service as if it were 
our own. 
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The way some people think about mental retardation, 
u’d think we are still back in the dark ages. 


Many people still think that mental retardation is 
PMs attitcitl meeyetelteteyemeit rem oy aml ole Me) (ecole Medd 
something else equally outlandish. 

Many people still think that all 
oetde(ceReatletcoeme reve br(eitlecejeteltl @MecBatimeltime ay aie 
Out of touch with normal people. 

It’s time to get rid of these old notiot 
Once and for all. 

PN taeteltemceiRementhcce tes (ce mace iicmertcnie 
institutions, the vast majority need to be helped and 
challenged by the world. Not hidden from it. 

In fact, at least 85 percent of the retarded can learn 
enough to become fully or partially self-supportin 
But only if you give them proper schooling, job training, 
job opportunities—a chance to live like the rest of us. 

How can you help? Urge your civic, church, 
social or fraternal organizations to sponsor activities 
for them. Like week-end athletic programs. 

Or take them on outings, hikes, fishing trips. Nothing 
frustrates the retarded more than being left 
out of activities other people enjoy. 

Write for a free booklet to 
The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, 
ANAT et tatsicey es BR @nmA0720) some. 
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HADRIAN'S WALL by David Divine. 244 


pages. Gambit. $8.95 


It is a relic, really, of a classic blun- 
der. Perdomita Britannia et statim omis- 
sa, noted Tacitus scornfully—*Britain 
was conquered and then thrown away.” 
He blamed the Emperor Domitian, who 
in A.D. 84 suddenly ordered his bril- 
liant field commander Agricola to re- 
turn to Rome just when a wholly Roman 
Britain seemed within grasp of the le- 
gions. Thereafter, year by year, the 
troops that had pressed nearly to the 
top of Scotland fell back under guer 
rilla attacks from the Britons. At last, 
in A.D. 119, Rome decided to stem the 
retreat and make the best of things by 
building a wall 

Today, from Solway Firth to the 
North Sea, through places with ami 
able country names like Milking Gap, 
Castle Nick, Twice Brewed, Bogle Hole 
and Lodhams Slack, the overgrown 
and tumbled remains of the wall still 
snake across the neck of Britain. For 
generations, antiquaries have poked at 
it and puzzled over it as antiquaries 
will, especially if they are British. The 
latest is David Divine, a military cor- 
respondent for the London Sunday 
Times, who prefers strategy to stones. 
He has wrung from the grassy ruins ev- 
idence to show how Domitian’s mis- 
take, and the very existence of the 
wall, prefigured the eventual doom of 
Roman Britain. 

On the Line. That the doom was a 
long time coming—more than 250 years 
—may be credited in part to the tac 
tical genius of another, greater emperor 
Hadrian had been ruling barely five 
years when, in A.D. 122, a frontier 
tour brought him to the site of the 
wall. He evolved (personally, according 
to Divine) a radical new defense plan 
that helped in part to lend his name 
to the wall, Previously, Roman soldiers 
had been stationed in fortlets behind 
the barrier; from these they were 
ready to be rushed to threatened seg 
ments whenever an attack was mounted 
Hadrian added cavalry, giving his fore- 
es far more flexibility and speed, and 
enabling them to meet any attack be 
fore it could gather full momentum 

With only three exceptions, Hadrian's 
plan worked perfectly. Like U.S. forc- 
es on search-and-destroy missions in Vict 
Nam, Roman cavalry patrols regularly 
harried the forested valleys and bare 
fells rising to the Scottish border. Cal 
edones creeping through the furze or 
wheeling down on the moors in small 
war chariots soon learned the bloody les- 
son that the sector in front of the wall 
was as Roman as anything behind it. 
So manned, however, the wall was ex- 
pensive. Divine estimates that no fewer 
than 35,000 troops, 63% of the entire 
garrison force of Roman Britain, were 
tied up along tt 

Often bored, the troops were fat 
game for anyone with political ambi- 
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tions. In A.D. 196 and again in A.D. 
296, the legions left their posts to fol- 
low imperial pretenders. Each time the 
barbarians immediately swept south 
across the unmanned wall and ravaged 
towns and villas. Decaying loyalties were 
also responsible for the third—and last 
—debacle. Agents called the Arcani, o1 
secret ones (whom Divine identifies as 
“part of the Roman CIA”), apparently 
took bribes, conspiring with enemy 
tribesmen who were forming a broad 
anti-Roman alliance in Britain. In A.D. 
367, the wall fell by assault. This time 
the legions did not return. Within a 
few decades, they had left Britain 
altogether. 

Fixed Folly. Divine argues that 
Rome's British venture was ultimately 
a failure because it made no money 
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HADRIAN'S WALL 
Symbol of the doom. 


for the imperial exchequer, and it had 
no other purpose. It could barely pay 
for its own security—that is, for the 
wall, Hadrian’s wall was not bad as a 
makeshift defense, but total conquest 
and no wall at all would have been 
better. 

Though not a guidebook, Hadrian's 
Wall is a fine companion for any trav- 
eler contemplating a stroll around Cas- 
tle Nick or Bogle Hole—or a stay-at- 
home who likes to ponder the philo- 
sophical folly of fixed defense in a 
politically volatile landscape. Its scat- 
tering of color photographs are mossily 
evocative. If the author would rather 
convince than charm (his prose style 
seems to have been honed in writing bat- 
tlefield dispatches), he nevertheless has 
done more to bring a wall to life than 
anyone since Pyramus and Thisbe. 
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The monumental chronicle of 
the incredible Krupp family 


—the awesome 400-year dynasty that armed Germany 
in three major wars and stormed through European 


history as no other family has ever done. 


“Mr. Manchester has done it again: 
his history is a most fascinating account of an immense 
spectacle of power . . . It is difficult to imagine a more 
meticulously documented, a more melodramatic and a 

more seductive performance  . .” 

—Victor Lange, The Atlantic 


“The Krupp StOFy is filled with irony, melo- 
drama and horror .. . A powerful and fascinating 
work .. . Manchester has organized an immense 
mass of material into a lucid, vivid and absorbing 
narrative.” —Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Liter- 
ary Guild Magazine 


The Arms 
of Krupp 


1587-1968 


by the author of 
The Death of a President 


William Manchester 


Illustrated with 40 pages of photographs; charts, 
notes, index; $12.50 at bookstores. 


Third big printing / A Literary Guild Selection 
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The Bulldog Breed 


WHO TOOK THE GOLD AWAY by John 
Leggett. 468 pages. Random House. 
$6.95. 


There are two sides to the generation 
gap. Just as there are graybeards over 
30 who don’t know where it’s at, there 
are peach fuzzes barely 20 who haven't 
the foggiest of where it used to be. 
Take the traditional college experience, 
for example. The fiercest barricades used 
to be social, not political—because the 
politics were personal, not ideological. 
It was more important to get in with 
the right people than get on with the 
struggle against an unjust world. The re- 
sults, in those days, were relationships 
that were both sturdy and slightly sick. 

Consider the case of Ben Moseley 
and Pierce Jay. Both are Yalemen, both 
class of “42. Ben is a scholarship stu- 
dent from a public high school in Prov- 
idence, Pierce a cosmopolitan product 
of the church school system. Ben is 
quiet, competent, dullish; he studies and 
plods and runs the campus laundry. 
Pierce is flamboyant, brilliant, a dazzler 
in every way; he downs his drinks with 
gusto, drives fast cars and is the spunky 
campus cutup. 

As sharp opposites, Pierce and Ben 
naturally attract each other. They be- 
come roommates, try out together for 
the News, join the same club (Fence). 
But like so many good friends they 
are also bad friends, out to destroy as 
much as to enhance each other. Ben se- 
cretly ruins Pierce’s chance to become 
chairman of the News. Pierce makes 
clandestine love to Ben's virginal girl 
friend. 

Domestic Explosion. All of this is lit- 
erally the stuff of an old-school novel. 
Author Leggett (class of 42) remembers 
prewar Yale, from a Tap Day at Bran- 
ford Court to any day in the heelers’ 
room of the Oldest College Daily. He 
tells it with marvelous class and con- 
siderable spit and polish. He also man- 
ages to launch his dual heroes upon a 
Marquandish stream of life. 

After separation in the war, the de- 
structive bonds of friendship are re- 
newed when the two marry girls who 
know each other. Domestic explosion 
comes during a cruise off the rocky 
shores of Maine, when Ben—almost in- 
evitably—beds down with Pierce’s wife. 

The remarkable creation within this 
workmanlike and well-modulated nar- 
rative is the character of Pierce. Stead- 
fastly carrying a belief in the heroic 
pattern of life “like a shiny coin in his 
pocket,” he represents a Hemingway- 
esque hero as seen through a Fitzgerald 
lens. His relationship with Ben is some- 
thing far more complex than a simple 
boy-meets-boy story. As Pierce's wife ob- 
serves to Ben just before the denoue- 
ment: “What a curious pair you are, 
you two. I used to think the relation- 
ships between women were complicated, 
but they’re nothing to what goes on be- 
tween a couple of old Blues, are they?” 
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